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PREFACE  TO  THE  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


■■■%. 


Thksk  Narratives  are  true ;  they  oome  from  my  own  experience 
and  obserration,  and  were  first  written  for  the  humbler  classes, 
amongst  whom  Eighty  Thousand  Volumes  and  more  than  Three 
Millions  of  Tracts,  or  portions  of  the  Narratives,  are  already  in 
oirovlation. 

Hbk  Most  Gbaoious  Majesty  the  Qitebn  has  been  presented 
with  my  books  at  her  own  request. 


Lord  Shaftesbury  asked  me  how  soo; 


indVf 


*«. 


be  out,  for  he  was  anxious  to  have  one.  -*.  ^ 

Dr.  Guthrie  said,  in  the  AssotMy  ld[all,  rifiUnburgfi,  '*  John 
A  ah  worth's  books  are  beyond  all  my  praise ;  they  are  droulating  by 
thousands  (yea,  by  millions,)  and  not  only  in  the  ooitages  of  the 
poor,  but  in  the  mansions  of  the  rich." 

John  Bright  said,  "  I  h%lp  presented  Newman  Hall  witii  y^ft^o^ 
books,  to  read  on  his  passi^ge  io  America." 

The  Vicar  of  WabKfibld  says,  "  My  son,  in  his  letter 
India,  informs  me  your  books  are  much  read  there,  and,  with  OocCs 
blessing,  will  do  much  good." 

Mr.  Leatham,  then  M.P..for  Wakefield,  publicly  said,  "There 
is  only  one  book'— the  Bible — that  has  been  a  greater  blessing  to  me 
than  these  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

C.  T{.  Spurqeon  says,  *' Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than 
these  narratives — they  are  thrilUng." 

I/jRD  Tbynhau  said,  j"  I  found  them  in  great  request  amongst 
the  people  of  the  Shetland  Islands." 


■3tr.- 


PEETAOS. 


Sir  Jamks  Kay  Shttttlbwobth  said  to  Profeaaor  Owen,  "  I  hope 
Mr.  Aahworth  will  present  to  yon  ft  copy  of  his  'Strange  Tales 
from  Humble  Life,'  whieh  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  both  in  yonr 
own  Library  and  in  that  of  the  British  Mnseum." 

A  Coal  Minkr  says,  "  We  come  together  in  the  bottom  of  the 
coal-pit  daring  the  dinner  hour,  and  by  the  dim  light  of  our  candles 
hear  the  reading  of  yonr  'Strange  Tales'  with  the  greatest 
interest."  ^ 

Very  many  more,  rich  and  poor,  send  their  thanks  for  the  great 
good  they  have  received.  I  hope  I  am  grateful  that  God  has  enabled 
me  to  write  a  work  that  is  read  by  all  sects  and  parties,  and  by  all 
classes,  from  the  Collier  to  the  Queeu,  and  not  in  our  own  country 
merely,  but  in  other  nations  in  at  least  six  different  languages. 
To  Him  only  be  all  the  praise. 

John  Ashwobtb. 

Bochdale,  Dec,  1870. 
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PREFACE  TO  FIRST  CANADIAN  EDITION. 
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That  "trnth  is  stranger  than  fiction,"  and  that  aotual  occur- 
rences, well  told,  are  vastly  more  interesting  than  imaginary  ones — 
no  matter  how  highly  coloured — ^is  clearly  shown  in  the  following 
pages. 

John  Abhwobth,  the  author  of  these  "  Tales,"  is  well  known  in 
Rochdale,  and  many  other  parts  of  England,  as  the  founder  of  the 
Chapxl  roB  THE  Dkstitutk,  and  the  champion  for  the  poor  and  the 
ontoastk  Possessing  a  soul  glowing  with  benerolenoe,  piety,  and 
seal,  he  has  been  a  most  successful  instrument  in  rescuing  the 
fallen  from  the  lowest  depths  of  sin  and  misery  to  the  seryiee  of 
Him  who  saved  a  Saul  of  Tarsus  and  a  Mary  Magdalene. 

The  narratives  are  admirably  given  in  the  author's  own  language, 
and  are  strictly  true.  The  names  mentioned  are  real  names,  both 
of  persons  and  places ;  and  many  of  the  sketches  are  of  a  most 
thrilling  character. 

These  Talcs  breathe  the  true  spirit  of  vital  religion,  whio^  lan- 
not  fail  to  benefit  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  who  read  tnem. 
The  work  should,  therefore,  be  in  every  Sunday  School  Library,  iM 
well  as  in  every  family  in  the  land. 

Forty  thousand  bound  volumes,  and  about  two  millions  of  copies 
in  tract  form,  have  been  sold  in  England,  and  the  demand  continues 
to  increase. 

This  first  Canadian  Edition  is  given  to  the  public  with  the  earnest 
hope  that  He  wide  circulation  wiU  be  productive  of  great  and 
permanent  good. 

ToEONTo,  1868. 


PREFACE  TO  SECOND  CANADIAN  EDITION. 


The  rapid  sale  of  the  first  edition,  and  the  many  assurances  from 
both  ministers  and  people  of  the  excellencies  of  this  work,  have 
Bed  the  Book  Steward  to  undertake  the  printing  of  a  larger 
^on  than  wiie  first,  with  the  earnest  hope  and  prayer  that  the 
blessing  may  attend  its  extended  circulation. 
1869. 
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PBBFACE  TO  THIRD  CANADIAN  EDITION. 


Tux  demand  for  these  Talks  has  exhausted  the  whole  of  the 
Second  Edition,  and  still  the  demand  continues.  To  meet  this 
growing  desire  for  these  highly- valued  productions,  the  Book  Steward 
has  obtained  from  the  author  the  right  to  publish  in  Canada  as  many 
of  the  same  and  al?  subsequent  tracts  written  by  him,  as  may  be 
required.  Fraying  that  the  Giver  of  all  good  may  continue  Hia 
blessings  on  these  messengers  of  truth,  he  sends  forth  this  Tliird 
OanadUm  Edition  of  "  Strange  Tales  fronu Humble  L^fe." 

This  edition  will  soon  be  followed  by  another  volume  o<mtalning 
the  author's  latest  productions  of  *'  Strange  Tales ; "  and  also  by 
his  "  Walks  in  Canaan,"  a  book  full  of  thrilling  incidents  and 
historic  facts. 

Toronto,  July,  1871. 
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PREFACE  TO  FOURTH  CANADIAN  EDITION. 


It  has  been  found  necessary,  quite  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
anticipation  of  the  publisher,  to  add  another  to  the  previous  large 
editions  of  this  book.  That  fact  alone  is  a  sufScient  testimony  to 
its  excellence  and  popularity.  So  large  a  sale  of  a  book  of  such  a 
character  is,  wo  believe,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  Canadian 
publishing.  It  is  cause  for  devout  congratulation  that  the  earnest 
and  eloquent  author  of  these  Tales,  who  wiU  speak  no  more  with 
living  voice,  shall  from  the  printed  page  address  an  ever- widening 
circle  of  readers. 

ToBONTO,  1875. 
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STRANGE  TALES  FROM  HUMBLE  LIFE. 


I  m»  I 


THE  DARK  HOUR 


On  returning  from  a  morning  appointment  at  Lower-place» 
on  Sunday,  the  15th  of  November,  1859,  two  strong, 
big-boned,  but  very  poorly-olad  men,  were  coming  in  tho 
opposite  direction.  When  we  met,  I  took  hold  of  an  arm 
of  each,  and,  in  as  kindly  speech  as  possible,  asked  them 
where  they  were  going  to  spend  God's  good  day,      \,* 

The  elder  one  answered, — "  We  are  going  to  waste  it  fbs 
fast  as  we  can." 

"  Waste  it  1  waste  it !  Did  you  never  hear  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  offered  her  physican  a  great  sum  of  money  if  he 
would  ppjUmg  ht^r  life  a  single  day  V — I  inquired. 

"  Yes  ahe  might ;  but  what  we  say  is  true.     The  fact  is, 

we  both  <i>,me  into  town  last  evening,  and  are  in  a  miserable 

Icdging-houHe,  ar'd  prefer  rambling  through,  the  streets  |p  » 

sitting  "iii  Bucb  a   wretched  pWe ;  though  I  have  left  two 

children  xn  the  house,  for  I  did  not  like  to  fetch  them  out 

Into  the  street  this  cold  day," — replied  the  same  man. 

"  "  Did  you  not  see  a  paper  oi;  the  wall  in  the  lodging-house 

you  speak  of?" — ^I  asked. 
1* 
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TALES   FROM  HUMBLE  LIFE. 


"  Yes,  I  did,"  responded  the  younger,  "  but  I  thought  it 
was  an  almanac." 

"  No,  it  is  a  card  inviting  the  lodgers  to  a  place  of  worship, 
called  the  Chapel  for  the  Destitute.  There  is  i  large  con- 
gregation, all  very  poor, — good  singing, — ^no  collections, — 
and'  I  siiall  be'  viBty  glftd  td*  see  you  bblii  there  tbi^nijghL" 

"  Well,  sir,  the  fact  is,  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  1 
pawned  the  handkerchief  off  my  neck  last  night,  for  a 
shilling,  to  pay  the  lodgings  for  myself  and  children.  I 
have  never  been  so  reduced'  as  at  present.  I  am  no  drinker, 
my  wife  is  at  Halifax,  with  two  of  our  youngest  children, 
waiting  until  I  get  employment ;  and  when  I  return  to  my 
miserable  lodgings,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  landlord  will 
give  me  credit  till  tc-morrow'."  '  '    '  '    ''"'  <•"  '  "* 

"  "Well,  my  dear  sirs,  come  to  the  Cfhapel  this  e  rening, 

and  your  lodgings  shall'  be  paid."  * 

^^*  Thank  God  !  you  have  lifted  a  weight  fi^m  my  breast;" 

exclaimed  the  elder  nian.     "  Atid  froln  mine,  too,"  sdid  the 
younger>      -^—---■^■■:.,- -■,■-■     -    -.,  ^^  ■•:->•    ■'<-.., 

'That  night  bdth  made  iheir  appearance  at  the  Cfhapel. 
After  service,  Johnson,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  eld'ir 
person,  introduced  his  two  little  girls,  who  made  a  very  nice 
curtsey;  afld  on  their  receiving  one  penny  each,  the  father 
six-pence,  and  the  othei  man  three-pence,  all  four  faces 
brightened  up  with  joy  at  the  paltry  gift  of  "eleven- pence. 

On  the  following  moriiing,  the  younger  man  went  on  to 
09iham,  but  Johnson  remained  m  Rochdale  to  seek 
employment  at  his  own  trade, — gardening,  or  any  other 
spade  work.  For  several  days  he  tried  hard,  travelling  over 
many  miles  of  ground,  but  without  success ;  and  night  found 
hitn  standing  before  my  house,  the  very  picture  of  anxiety, 
—for  he  could  not  beg,  and  having  nothing  wherewith  to 


THE   DARK   HOUR. 
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m 


pfty  his  lodgings,  or  buy  bread  for  his  two  children^  he  did 
not  ktiolir  whei'e  to  look  for  help.  His  only  hope  was^  that 
if  I  saVhittt  I  nifghli  pity  his  condition,  and  again  render 
him  assibtlafice.  At  night  I  fotind  hiin  walking'to  and  fro ; 
hid  waJ3  drenched  in  the  rain,  the  water  was  dropping  froni 
his  hat,  and  his  appearance  was  miserable  in  the  extreino. 
On'  seeing  m6  he  pretended  to 'b6  walking  past,  leist  I  niight 
thitik  he  wa&  again  looking  for  miB. 

My  hekrt  malted  W  the  pbdr  miA,  and,  in  as  kind  wOrdd' 
as  possible,  I'askttd  hiih  if  he  had  sitcceeded  in  getting  any- 
thing to  do. 

"  N6i  sir,  I  ha^e  byen  i]^^iii)''miles  round,  biit  I  hiEive  not' 
beeii  able  to  get  otie  penny,  or  a  promise  of  employmenlfc ; 
and  I  do  not  kndw'  whatever!  nitist  do.  I  do  not  care  aO 
mutfh  for  myself,  but  the  isuffering^  of  my  wife  aUd  children 
wfeigh"  mie  down.  I  am  afraid  to  go  to  my  lodgfnjgR^  foi*  I 
ekpect  w^  shall  be  turned  out  thb  night,  dark  ahd  wet  ed 
it  is." 

"  Well,  my  man,  takfe  this  half^rown,  pay  ydhr  lodjipnigB^ 
and 'buy  some  food;  still  do  yoiir  best  to  g^t  work;  and 
when  your  money  is  done,  call  on  me  again." 

Before  I  could  prevent  him,  Johnson  had  taken  otf  his 
hat;  he  took  the  half-crown  with  a  convulsive  grasp ;  the 
light  from  the  gas  latnp  shfning  oil  his  countenance  revealod 
the  tears  running  doWn  his  fdce;  he  tried  hard  to  speak  his 
thanks,  lut  the  emotion  choked  his  utterance.  ^ 

**  Never  iiiind,  JohnsOr,  put  on  yOur  hat,  and  thank  dbcl 
fci^'whah  you  hpv«?  got;  for  all  the  silver  and  gold  is  His  l 
I  am  only  His  stf 'ward."  =«       •  -^^ 

Thfe  following  day  Johnson  called,  quite  overjoyed.  He 
had  got  a  promise  of  work,  and  tcld  me  he  had  written  to 
Hdlifax  requesting  his  wife  to  come  as  soon  as  possible.    I 
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was  accidentally  present  at  their  meeting.  The  elder  girls 
<^lasped  their  little  brother  and  sinter  in  their  arms,  in  trans- 
ports of  joy.  The  pale-faced  mother  (who  I  perceived  would 
soon  bring  another  to  share  their  joys  and  sorrows)  wept  in 
silence.  iTohnsou  stood  gazing  with  mingled  feelings  on  his 
helpless  family. 

>But  a  grievous  disappointment  awaited  Johnson.  The 
man  who  had  promised  him  work  had  no  authority  for  so 
doing ;  and  when  he  went,  expecting  to  begin,  ho  was  told 
that  he  could  not  be  engageu.  When  the  leeper  of  the 
lodging-house  heard  this,  he  demanded  payment  before 
either  Johnson  or  his  family  should  retire  to  their  miserable 
beds.  Poor  man  !  he  had  not  anything  wherewith  to  pay, 
and  begged  permission  to  remain  till  morning,  offering  part 
of  his  garments  for  security,  which  was  reluctantly  accepted. 

J  On  the  following  morning  they  were  all  turned  into  the 
street.  They  wandered  about  for  sieveral  hours,  when  seeing 
an  empty  cellar,  they  got  permisidon  to  remain  in  it  for  a 
.  few  days.  Mother  and  children  sat  down  on  the  bare,  damp 
,  flags,  whilst  the  father  went  out  to  buy  two  penny-worth  of 
coals,  and  a  half-penny  candle.  Throughout  the  night 
which  followed,  Johnson  s&t  oii  the  flagged  floor,  before  the 
flickering  fire,  with  two  childreL  on  each  side,  making  his 
legs  their  pillows,  and  his  pahi,  ddicate  wife  leaning  against 
his  back.  Did  they  sleep  I  Yes,  the  children  slept,  and 
sobbed  in  their  sleep, — ^for  breed. 

That  night  Johnson  was  almost  driven  to  despair.  Dark 
thoughts  passed  through  his  troubled  soul.  The  last  flick- 
ering glimmer  from  the  i  xpiring  embers  had  died  away, 
and  left  them  in  utter  darkness.  His  sorrowing  wife, 
knowing  he  had  done  his  best,  did  not  utter  a  >vord  of  com- 
plaint, fearing  to  increase  his  grief  by  repining,  yet  could 
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not  suppress  all  indication  of  her  own  feelir  ijs.  He  would 
have  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  the  anguish  of  his  own  soul 
extinguished  all  power  of  words,  and  he  f^lt  speechless ;  for 
though  they  were  both  unable  to  sleep,  yet  they  sat  in 
silence, — no  sound  but  the  fitful  slumbers  of  their  four  child- 
ren, as  they  lay  huddled  together  without  the  least  cover- 
ing. Is  it  strange  that  Johnson's  thoughts  were  dark  1  Can 
we  be  surprised  that  gloomy  emotions  passed  through  his 
troubled  soull  Less  than  the  suffering  of  that  night  has 
driven  many  to  absolute  recklessness,  and  made  their  cases 
a  thousand  times  worse,  by  associating  with  a  passing  mis- 
fortune, a  permanent  disgrace.  Honest  poverty  will  not 
descend  to  crime. 

But  there  is  a  God  !  This  Johnson  believed  ;  and  though 
he  had  not  called  on  Him  in  prosperity, — as  he  now  felt  he 
ought  to  have  done, — yet  many  a  silent  petition  went  up  to 
Him  whose  eye  seeth  in  the  darkness,  and  who  turneth  noc' 
a  deaf  oar  to  the  cry  of  the  poor.  Nor  did  he  pray;  alone.; 
The  sighs  of  his  suffering  partner  were  many  of  them  sighs 
for  help.  But  when  the  long-looked  for  morning  dawned, 
and  the  cold,  grey  streak  of  light  fell  on  the  still  sleeping 
children,  the  sight  of  their  misery  was  even  worse  than 
their- thoughts  had  imagined.     ^   <  v  '-^y':  :   ^  s  ?>?'?% 

About  nooi'  that  day,  the  eldest  girl  called  at  my  ho\^^p 
to  know  il  1  hao  ^een  her  father.  She  wept  while  she  told 
me  that,  tley  had  been  forced  to  leave  the  lodging-housfSj*- 
and  that  chey  \¥ere  iu  a  cellar  in  Cheetham  Street ;  that  ner 
father  had  goixe  out  to  seek  for  work,  and  her  mother  was 
very  unhappy  and  poorly.  I  gave  the  child  a  little  for 
their  immediate  wants,  and  promised  to  call  and  see  them 
in  the  eveningc  •      -v  .  ^    ;.- 

On  the  Tuesday  evening,— dark  and  cold, — I  put  on  my 
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ovehsoat,'  took  my  stick,  put  some  moh^y  in  my  pbck'efc,  and ' 
went  oiit  to'' visit  seyeral  'of  my  poor  friehds.  For^'— people 
may 'say  what  they  will, — one  wiy*toV  iwttr'man's  hieitrt  is' 
through  his  stomach.  St.  John  asks  how  the  IbVe  of  Gkxl' 
catt  dwell  in  ihilt  man's  heart,  who  see6  his  brothet  in  need, ' 
aiid  kieeps  his  pbcket  buttoned  ! 

"  There  is  a  golden  chord  of  sympathy, 
^   5r<l-  Fixed  in  the  harp  of  eve;  7  human  brdasti*^ 

"|»  -  Which,  by  the  breath  oi  kindness  swept, 

i^'^^i^i^"i:y^\  Wakes  angel-melodies  in  savage  breasts ; 

Melts  icy  hearts  of  hate  to  streams  of  love ; 
/;      ,  Nor  aught  but  kindness  this  fine  chord  can  touch." 

Mrs.  B. ,  the  first  object  of  my  visit,  resided  in  Dunkirk. 
Afflicted  ^  ith  asthma,  she  sat  by  the  fire,  gasping  for  breath. 
On  perceiving  me  she  rose,  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and,  in  a 
tremulous,  broken  voice,  said,  "Bless  you  for  coming  to  see 
me  !  You  will  pray  for  me  before  you  leave  !  I  know  you 

will.  -.«„r:  -ivs:  :4r\r  ^7  o-.tVv: 

.  ''Well,  Martha,  what  do  you  want  me  to  pray  for?"  I 

asked.  -  .*:^  ;. 

"  That  the  Lord  will  have  mercy  on  my  poor  soul,  for  I 
feel  I  want  Him  to  pardon  my  sins  j  but  I  think  He  hardly 
ought  to  do  it  yet,  for  I  have  been  a  dreadful  sinner,"  was 
her  answer, 

"  Then  you,  like  poor  Martin  Luther,  are  for  working  for 
salvation.  You  intend  to  mend  yourself,  some  way  or  other, 
and  not  to  seek  immediate  pardon  through  faith  in  a  dear, 
djring  Jesus ; — to  be  saved  by  works  of  righteousness,  and 
not  by  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  is  it  so,  Martha  1" 

"  O  no,  no ;  I  am  conscious  that  we  are  saved  through 
faith,  but  I  am  such  a  sinner  !  such  a  sinner  !  Do  kneel 
down  and  pray  for  lue." 


^ 
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I  df*  khM'do^lm  ift  that  diinl^-lighted,  pbbr  cottage; ' 
with  its  bare  walls  and  scant  furniture, — ^knelt  at  ihJ6  thi^ntt' 
of  grace,  for  the  afflicted '  Magdalene, — ^knelt  until'  heart- 
broken cries  of  anguish  burst  frbm  her  heating  breast. 
Angel  of  the  Covenant!  Thou  binder  up  of  the  brokieii'' 
heart!  Thou  promised  Oomforter,  to  Thee  we  prayed  f — 
nOr  pteyed  in  vain. 

On  my  taking  leave  of  Martha,  she  blessed  God  for  His 
goodness,  in  providing  a  place  of  worship  to  which  shie 
could  come  in  her  rags  and  clogs. 

Johnson's  cellar,  in  Cheetham  Street,  was  my  next  place 
of  call.  After  a  little  inquiry,  I  descended  the  steps  and  ' 
knocked  at  the  door.  All  was  dark  ;  a  faint  voice  answered 
the  knock,  saying  the  door  could  not  be  opened.  A  strange 
fear  came  over  me;  I  was  afraid  something  was  wrong. 
Thirking  they  would  know  my  voice,  I  spoke  through  the 
key-hole,  but  still  received  the  same  answer.  I  ascended 
the  steps,  walked  to  and  fro  for  at  least  an  hour,  then  tried 
the  door  again.  Johnson  opened  it.  Poor  man  !  he  had 
been  to  seek  work,  and  had  locked  the  door  at  his  wife's  re- 
quest. There  he  stood  the  picture  of  sorrow  !  The  children 
lay  huddled  in  the  comer,  covered  with  the  mother's  shawl ; 
she  lay  on  the  floor,  her  head  leaning  against  the  wall, 
evidently  in  great  pain ;  the  eldest  girl,  about  nine  years 
old,  stood  looking  at  her  mother,  with  tears  streaming  dovipi 
her  cheeks.  Not  an  article  of  furniture  was  in  the  house'; 
the  fire  had  almost  died  out  for  want  of  fuel ;  a  thin  candle, 
nearly  spent,  was  on  the  mantle-piece,  held  up  by  two  child's 
shoes. 

Instantly  suspecting  that  things  were  even  worse  than 
they  appeared,  I  whispered  to  Johnson  my  fears.  Poor 
man  !    He  knelt  down  upon  one  knee,  took  hold  of  his  wife's 
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hand,  and  tenderly  asked  her  if  she  really  stood  in  need  of 
the  doctor. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  so,"  was  her  feeble  answer. 

Johnson,  looking  me  in  the  face,  clasped  his  hands  in 
silent  agony.  Bidding  him  and  the  eldest  girl  follow,  we 
wont  to  the  shop  of  a  vendor  of  old  furniture,  and  purchased 
two  chairs,  two  stools,  bed-stocks,  a  pan,  kettle,  several  pots, 
knives,  a  table,  and  a  candlestick.  The  broker  and  little 
girl  carried  home  the  goods,  while  Johnson  and  I  went  out 
and  purchased  three  laps  of  clean  straw,  and  to  the  grocer's 
for  some  provisions.  The  straw  was  o{)ened  out  in  a  small 
windowless  place,  called  the  coal-house  ;  the  children  re- 
moved, laid  on  the  straw,  and  covered  up ;  two  neighboring 
women  were  fetched  in,  and  a  doctor  got  immediately.  This 
done,  I  returned  home  :  and  in  two  hours  Johnson  came  to 
inform  me  that  another  immortal  had  entered  the  world,  be- 
fore the  mother  could  be  lifted  from  the  flags.  « 

On  retiring  to  my  bed-room,  that  evening,  turning  on  the 
gas,  and  lifting  my  watchguard  from  my  neck,  I  wound  up 
my  watch,  looked  around  on  my  pictures,  furniture,  bed- 
hangings,  and  carpet.  I  seemed  in  a  palace.  I,  who  had 
often  looked  at,  and  envied  my  rich  neighbors,  and  mur- 
mured in  my  heart  that  I  was  so  much  below  them  in 
worldly  circumstances,  all  at  once  found  myself  among  the 
princes  of  the  earth  !  The  contrast  between  my  comfortable 
home,  and  the  miserable  one  I  had  just  witnessed,  seemed 
too  great.  My  unthankfulness  and  my  ingratitude  never 
seemed  so  black,  or  my  murmurings  so  sinful,  as  they  did 
that  evening.  1  have  often  blessed  God  that  He  has  en- 
trusted me,  as  steward,  with  a  little  of  what  enabled  me  to 
be  a  blessing  to  others.  To  cause  the  widow's  heart  to  re- 
joice ;  to  wipe  the  orphan's  tear ;  to  lessen  human  woe ;  to 
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mitigate,  in  any  degree,  the  sorro'^B  of  our  fellow-men, — 
heaven  has  decreed  that  these  shall  be  productive  of  great 
pleasure  to  the  happy  instrument.  The  cold-handed,  icy- 
hearted,  soul-shrivelled  money- hoarder,  that  has  "  nothing  to 
spare,"  never  drinks  at  this  fountain  of  bliss.  The  god 
of  this  world  has  blinded  his  eyes,  and  mbced  his  poor  dross 
with  gall.  "  He  heapeth  up  riches,  and  knoweth  not  who 
shall  gather  them."  There  is  a  sting  in  those  words  that 
has  pierced  many  a  miiier's  heart.  But  "  blessed  is  he  that 
considereth  the  poor.  The  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  tLne 
of  trouble  ;  the  Lord  will  preserve  him  and  keep  him  aUve ; 
and  he  shall  be  blessed  in  the  earth  ;  and  Thou  will  not  de- 
liver him  to  the  will  of  his  enemies.  The  Lord  will 
strengthen  him  on  the  bed  of  languishing ;  Thou  wilt  make 
all  his  bed  in  his  sickness."  God  spake  these  words,  through 
the  mouth  of  David ;  but  all  must  be  done  to  His  glory  if 
we  ever  get  the  blessiag.  ^,.   ,;,;, 

The  ensuing  evening  I  went  to  see  how  matters  stood 
with  Johnson.  J  found  the  bed  set  up,  and  about  one-half 
of  the  straw  spread  on  the  cords.  One  of  the  poor  women 
who  bad  been  with  Mrs.  J.  during  the  night,  had  brought  a 
thin  bed-cover,  made  of  patches  and  print,  and  hung  it  on 
one  side  of  the  bed  to  prevent  the  cold  air  from  blowing ; 
for  the  bed  was  close  to  the  door,  the  only  place  where  it 
could  stand.  Johnson  had  found  as  many  things  as  possible 
for  covering  ;  amoag  them  bis  only  coat.  Mrs.  J.  was  very 
feeble ;  she  could  not  taste  food,  and  had  several  attacks  of 
shivering.  Her  life  hung  on  a  very  slender  thread.  The 
doctor  had  been  to  see  her,  and  left  orders  that  she  was  to 
be  kept  very  quiet. 

Perceiving  that  our  work  was  but  half  done,  and  that, 
unless  warmth  and  nourishment  were  immediately  admin- 
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ifltered,  she  would  die,  I  went  at  onoe  to  a  noighbonring 
pawn-shop,  and  bought  a  bed-case  for  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence, and  the  good  lady  gave  me  a  half-bottle  of  wine; 
next,  to  a  second-hand  clothes  shop,  to  purchase  some 
flocks  ;  found  quite  enough,  price  seven  shillings,  for  which 
the  good  woman  would  not  receive  a  &rthing,  when  she 
heard  what  they  were  for.  My  wife  sent  up  some  clean 
linen  and  a  pillow-case  the  night  previous.  Two  women 
filled  the  bed  and  case  with  flocks.  I  carried  the  half-bottle 
of  wine  and  some  sago,  and  then  left  to  attend  our  church- 
meeting,  whilst  the  fresh  bedding  was  substituted.  On  my 
return  a  great  change  for  the  better  bad  taken  place.  A 
few  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  wine  had  revived  our  patient ;  the 
flock  bed  and  pillows  gave  ease  to  her  poor  bones,  and  she 
seemed  warm  and  comfortable. 

The  children  had  now  got  all  the  straw.  Two  of  the 
youngest  (not  including  the  last  comer)  lay  huddled  in  one 
comer,  and  the  third — a  fine  girl  of  seven — was  partly  un- 
dressed. She  knelt  down  on  the  flags  beside  her  bed  of 
straw,  clasped  her  hands,  and  closed  her  eyes,  her  chemise 
dropping  from  her  little  shoulders  to  her  arms.  And,  0  ! 
what  a  prayer  did  that  child  ofler  to  God  !  The  moment 
she  began  I  pulled  off  my  hat  and  bowed  down  my  head. 
The  deep  emotions  that  passed  through  my  heart  can  never 
be  expressed.  1  have  heard  thousands  of  prayers,  and  many 
of  them  from  God's  most  gifted  servants,  but  none  ever 
affected  me  like  the  prayer  of  that  little  child.  She  repeated 
her  "  Our  Father ; "  asked  the  Lord  to  bless  her  father, 
mother,  sisters,  brother,  and  the  little  baby,  finishing  with 
these  words  : — "  O  God,  our  Heavenly  Father  !  Thou  art 
good  to  us;  we  would  love  Thee,  and  serve  Thee.  We 
have  sinned  and  done  wrong  many  times,  but  Jesus  Christ 
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has  died  on  the  cross  for  us.  Forgive  us  our  sins  for  Jesus' 
sake !  May  the  Holy  Spirit  change  our  hearts,  and  make 
us  to  love  God  !  and,  when  we  die,  may  we  go  to  heaven !" 

To  see  the  poor  child  kneeling  on  the  damp  flags,  beside 
her  bed  of  straw,  and  hear  her  faint,  clear  voice  thanking  God 
for  his  goodness,  and  praying  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  change 
her  heart,  and  this  under  such  circumstances,  melted  me 
down  to  tears.  I  felt  as  if  some  angel  of  mercy,  as  in  the 
case  of  D  liel,  would  come  down  and  tell  the  little  thing 
her  prayer  was  heard.  That  moment  was  to  me  a  moment 
of  unspeakable  joy,  and  amply  repaid  me  for  all  I  had  done. 

I  wiped  the  tears  from  my  eyes,  sat  down  beside  the 
mother's  bed,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  heard  the  prayer. 
"  Yes,"  was  her  quick  answer,  "  and  I  felt  it,  too;  The 
prayers  of  my  children  have  often  lightened  my  load  of  soz^ 
row  j  they  are  always  new  to  me,  though  I  taught  them. 
But,  O  !  sir,  just  before  you  came  into  the  house  last  night, 
when  I  lay  on  the  floor,  and  knew  in  what  state  I  was,*^ 
nothing  to  lay  down  upon,  no  food  for  my  poor  sobbing  chil- 
dren, my  poor  husband  seeking  work,  and,  I  know,  almost 
beside  himself,  in  a  strange  place,  and  without  friends — I 
thought  God's  mercy  was  clean  gone.  It  was  a  dark 
HOUR !  I  tried  to  look  at  the  promises,  but  there  was  not 
one  for  me.  One  promise  that  has  cheered  me  many  times, 
and  that  I  have  often  repeated,  I  could  not  call  to  mind ;  but 
it  is  come  back  now  : — *  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be 
as  Mount  Zion  that  cannot  be  moved.'  Yes;  I  have  it 
now ;  but  it  was  a  dark  hour." 

"  But  do  you  not  see  that,  at  the  very  time  God's  miercies 
seemed  clean  gone,  they  were  just  coming  1"  I  replied. 

"  Yes,  but  I  could  not  see  behind  the  cloud,  and  faith 
seemed  dead  to  me.     I  have  seen  better  days,  and  have  not 
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been  thankful ;  when  I  am  a  little  stronger  you  shall  know 
more  of  my  history.  The  Lord  has  chastened  me  for  my 
good." 

Johnson  was  leaning  against  the  bed-post  catching  the 
faint  words  of  his  wife  during  the  conversation,  and  gave  it 
as  his  conviction  that  the  Almighty  would  not  let  me  leave 
his  house  on  the  preceding  evening ;  for  had  I  done  so,  "  his 
dear  Mary  "  would  have  died. 

"  Well,  thank  God,  and  not  me,  for  anything  that  has 
been  done ;  for  I  am  only  like  that  old  tea-pot  that  stands 
by  the  fire-side.  When  you  get  a  good  cup  of  tea,  you  do 
not  thank  the  tea-pot,  do  you  f 

*'  Well,  perhaps  not ;  but  in  this  case,  let  both  me  and  my 
wife  thank  both  Qod  and  the  tea-pot,  then." 

Betuming  home,  I  felt  concerned  about  Johnson's  still 
being  without  work.  Having  a  friend  who  employed  about 
five  hundred  hands,  and  thinking  he  might  perhaps  find 
him  some  place  as  a  labourer,  I  at  once  went  to  his  house 
and  knocked  at  the  door.  He  was  just  locking  up,  but, 
knowing  my  voice,  he  opened  the  door.  I  apologised  for 
my  late  visit,  and  walked  into  the  sitting-room.  His  lady 
received  me  kindly.  I  told  them  my  errand — told  them  the 
whole  tale  as  it  was.  When  I  came  to  the  child's  prayer 
they  broke  down.  Mr.  D.,  with  tears  streaming  down  his 
face,  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  pulled  out  all  the  money 
he  had — stammered  out,  **  Here,  give  him  that,  and  send 
him  down  to  the  works  in  the  moiiiing ;  I  will  find  him 
something  to  do." 

In  the  morning  I  went  to  tell  Johnson  I  had  got  him 
work,  and  he  must  go  back  with  me,  and  begin  at  once. 
Poor  fellow  1  he  could  not  speak  for  joy.  He  was  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  and  I  never  saw  a  coat  put  on  so  quickly.    The 
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eldest  girl  and  the  two  neighbouring  women  took  chaise  of 
hiB  wife  in  hia  absenoe,  and  in  about  fourteen  days  aLe  was 
able  to  go  about  the  house  and  attend  to  her  family ;  but  in 
the  meantime  the  Hfeleaa  body  of  the  "  little  stranger  "  had 
been  carried  in  a  plain  box,  and  laid  in  our  beautiful  ceme- 
tery. He  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  had  called 
a  cherub  home. 

Johnson  now  resides  in  a  neat  cottage  in  a  Healthy  neigh- 
bourhood ;  his  children  have  all  along  attended  the  Sabbath 
School,  and  on  the  Sabbath  his  voice  is  heard  among  the 
^vcrshippers  in  the  sanctuary.  During  the  wedt  he  follows 
his  occupation  as  a  gardener,  and  on  calling  to  see  him  a 
few  days  since,  I  found  him  reading  his  well-thumbed  Bible 
(their  companion  in  all  their  troubles),  and  was  glad  to  see 
that  the  star  of  hope  had  chased  away  the  gloom  of  the]>ABK 
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A  WONI^R :  OR  THE  TWO  OLD  MEN. 


An  ancient  picture  represents  a  grey-headed  old  man 
meeting  with  a  young  acquaintance  in  heaven.  The  two 
glorified  spirits  began  to  talk  of  the  wonders  of  redeeming 
grace,  each  claiming  to  be  the  subject  of  the  greatest  meroy. 
A  company  of  angels,  passiug  by,  stop  to  hear  their  oonver- 
Baftion  ;  to  them  the  old  man  appeals,  in  defence  of  his  greater 
claim  of  gratitude,  on  the  ground  of  being  converted  in  his 
old  age ;  declaring  that  in  him  the  rich  mercies  of  God  were 
the  most  amazingly  evident.  The  young  man  grounds  his 
claim  on  the  fact,  that  his  heart  had  been  early  changed  by 
Divine  grace,  and  that  his  life  on  eartb,  though  short,  had 
been  a  life  of  joy  and  peace  in  the  service  of  God.  The 
most  venerable  of  the  angels  replies,  "  Old  man,  you  are  in- 
deed a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning  ;  your  long  life 
before  your  conversion,  must  have  been  one  of  sin  and 
misery,  and  your  example  may  have  led  some  into  the  way 
^f  death,  which  must  be  forever  deplored.  But  this  young 
man,  though  brought  home  from  his  labors  in  the  spring- 
time of  life,  may,  while  in  the  service  of  his  God,  have  sown 
some  seed  that  will  be  a  rich  harvest  to  many,  and  ulti- 
mately lead  them  here,  to  be  stars  in  his  crown.  Our  opinion 
is,  that  the  greatest  blessing  falls  to  the  lot  of  them  that  are 
converted  in  early  life."    This  angelic  verdict  may  be  the 
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right  oue,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  two  sub- 
jects of  this  narrative  that  these  conclusions  were  just 

Every  Sunday  morning,  a  poor  old  man,  aged  eighty-three, 
may  be  seen  standing  at  the  entrance  to  the  Chapel  for  the 
Destitute,  waiting  that  he  may  carry  a  small  piece  of 
paper,  containing  the  number  of  the  hymns,  to  the  con- 
ductor of  the  choir.  For  nearly  two  years  he  had  delighted 
to  be  employed  in  this  humble  office ;  for  old  Lawrence 
Hojfle  thinks  it  a  great  honor  to  do  anything  in  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary. 

Fifty-five  years  ago  this  man,  with  his  young,  handsome 
wife,  the  mother  of  three  children,  was  struggling  hard  with 
bitter  poverty  ;  the  little  work  he  then  had  was  away  from 
home;  and  she,  besides  toiling  with  her  young  family, 
tried  to  earn  a  few  shillings  by  hand-loom  weaving.  She 
then  found,  what  the  poor  have  often  found,  that  real 
povei*ty  has  little  credit ;  for,  on  requesting  the  grocer  to 
let  her  have  a  few  provisions,  until  she  had  finished  and 
carried  home  her  piece,  he  told  her  plainly  that  the  score 
should  not  be  increased.  It  was  a  cold  Friday  evening,  and 
she  had  the  three  children  with  her.  She  returned  home 
and  made  the  two  eldest  ones  a  little  very  thin  porridge. 
While  they  were  trying  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger, 
she  gave  the  breast  to  the  little  boy,  and,  when  she  had  got 
them  all  to  sleep, — two  in  the  bed,  and  one  in  the  cradle — 
she  lighted  the  candle  and  prepared  for  weaving  all  night, 
that  she  might  take  her  piece  home  a  day  earlier,  and  obtain 
a  few  shillings  to  buy  bread.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
that  night  she  sang !  in  tears  she  sang,  in  the  lonely  cot 
and  breadless  home ;  lest  all  hope  should  die  within  her,  she 
sang, — and  the  verse  that  went  deepest  down  into  her  very 
soul,  she  sang  with  joy, — 
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"  Thourh  waves  and  storms  go  o'er  my  head, 
Though  health,  and  strength,  and  friends  be  gone  .s 
Though  joys  be  wither'd  all  and  dead, 
Thoogii  every  comfort  be  withdrawn  : 
On  this  my  steadfast  soul  relies  : 
Father,  Thy  mercy  never  dies." 


And  while  she  was,  with  subdued  voice,  piously  hymning 
her  con6dence  in  her  Heavenly  Father,  a  soft  foot  was 
iieard  on  the  doorstep.  It  was  that  of  a  friend,  bringing  a 
cake  and  sixpence,  and  that  was  the  grocer's  wife.  This 
was  to  tLe  young  Christian  mother  the  first  visible  provi- 
dence. And  when,  the  following  Sunday  morning,  she 
dressed  herself  and  her  children  in  their  cleanest  and  best 
clothes, — when,  to  use  her  own  expression,  she  "  crept  with 
the  children  behind  the  door  in  the  chapel  bottom," — and 
while  the  minister  (Mr.  Crompton,  of  Bury)  was  preaching 
from  the  angel's  question  to  John,  "  What  are  these  which 
are  arrayed  in  white  robes  ?  and  whence  came  they  V — ^her 
soul  wat:  filled  with  su6h  holy  rapture,  that  tears  of  joy 
dropped  on  her  little  boy,  suckling  at  her  breast.  That 
Friday  evening,  and  that  Sunday  morning,  she  spoke  about 
fifty  years  after,  as  the  beginning  of  her  trials  and  triumphs. 
Both  saints  and  sinners  are  subject  to  trials,  but  there  is 
an  immense  difference  in  their  real  positions.  The  sinner  is 
without  true  peace  ;  he  is  like  the  troubled  sea  that  cannot 
rest ;  but  the  saint  takes  his  burden  to  him  who  has  pro- 
mised to  give  him  rest.  The  wife  of  Lawrence  had  oft  to 
bring  her  burden  there :  for  though  she  enjoyed  more  of 
real  religion  than  is  ordinarily  attained,  yet  she  knew  more 
of  domestic  sorrow  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  in  a  thousand. 
She  became  the  mother  of  nine  children,  and  had  to  toil 
hard  to  make  ends  meet ;  for  Lawrence  had  fallen  into  bad 
habitS;  and  she  was  the  wife  of  a  dnmkard.    In  that  one 
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word  is  concentrated  almost  c/ery  trouble.  A  drunkard's 
wife,  with  a  family  of  half-clad,  half-fed  childi'en,  is  a  piti- 
able ^-ght ;  the  wife  trying  to  do  her  best,  and  the  husband 
trying  to  do  his  worst !  What  a  conflict !  what  a  severe 
demand  on  patience  !  Many  a  woman  has  gi\  en  up  the 
struggle  in  despair,  and  lain  down  in  an  early  grave  ;  many 
have  lost  all  self-respect,  and  lingered  through  a  miserable 
life  of  stupid  wretchedness.  A  drunkard's  wife  is  a  woman 
of  sorrow.  For  fifty-five  years.  Peggy,  the  wife  of  Lawrence, 
was  a  quiet,  peaceable,  consistent  member  of  the  Christian 
church,  and,  for  most  of  that  time,  in  meekness  and  patience, 
she  bore  with  almost  every  description  of  wickedness  and 
abuse  from  her  ungodly  husband.  And  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  she  sent  up  her  prayers  to  heaven,  beseeching 
the  Almighty  not  to  cat  him  down  in  his  sins,  brt  fco  spare 
him  until  he  saw  timseJf  a  sinner,  and  sought  mercy  by 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  little  boy  that  was  suckling  at  the  mother's  breast  in 
the  chapel-bottom,  on  the  memorable  Sunday  morning,  was 
brought  up  to  his  father's  business,  a  fulling  miller.  He 
married,  left  home,  and  went  to  reside  at  a  place  called 
Ridings.  He  could  play  on  several  instruments  of  music, 
but  was  especially  fond  of  the  flute.  One  Sunday,  with  the 
flute  in  his  pocket,  he  came  into  the  town,  and  called  at  the 
cottage  in  Gibson  Row,  to  see  his  aged  parents. 

"  William,"  said  the  old  man,  "  where  are  you  going  with 
your  flute?" 

"  To  the  Chapel  for  the  Destitute,"  William  replied. 

"  Chapel  for  the  Destitute  !  Chapel  for  the  Destitute ! 
I  have  heard  of  that  place.  I  think  it  is  just  the  place  for 
me,  for  I  am  destitute  enough.  I  think  I  will  go  with  you," 
said  Lawrence.     - 
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"Do,  Lawrence,  do;  go  and  hear  William  play,  you  haTO 
hot  heard  him  for  a  long  time,"  observed  his  wife.  The  (dd 
man  put  on  bis  hat,  and  walked  to  the  Chapel  in  oompany 
with  his  son,  to  hear  him  play  the  flute. 

The  moment  old  Lawrence  set  out  for  the  service,  the 
good  Old  Christian  wife  crept  up  stairs,  and,  kneeling  down 
before  the  Eternal,  besought  him  to  send  conviction  to  the 
heart  of  her  husband ;  pleading  for  an  answer,  that  night, 
to  the  thousands  of  prayers  that  had  been  offered  up  by  her 
and  her  children,  on  behalf  of  father  and  husband.  She 
wrestled  hard  and  long,  imploring  and  intreating,  that  this 
one  long-sought  request  might,  that  very  night,  be  granted. 

At  the  Chapel  the  son,  with  his  flute,  took  his  place  in 
the  choir,  and  old  Lawrence  sat  on  a  form  near  the  preacher. 
The  text  that  evening  was  "  Our  God,  whom  we  swve,  is 
able  to  deliver  us."  And  while  the  preacher  was  describing 
the  presence  of  the  angel  with  the  three  young  men  in  tie 
fiery  furnace,  holding  back  the  power  of  the  flames;  and  the 
angels'  presence  with  Daniel  shutting  the  lions'  mouths, — 
and  declaring  that  every  child  of  God,  when  passing  through 
affliction,  had  an  angelic  body-guard,  visible  or  iuvisible,  the 
Holy  Spirit  sent  home  to  the  heart  of  the  old  sinner  the 
pcW^r  of  gospel  truth. 
J  As  Lawrence  returned  home  his  thoughts  troubled  him. 
He  sat  for  a  long  time  with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  silently 
'gazing  into  the  fire  ;  his  wife,  too,  sat  silent,  anxiously  look- 
ing at  him.  At  last  he  said,  "  If  I  have  an  angel  for  my 
body-guard,  he  will  be  a  black  one." 

"  "Whatever  do  you  mean  ?  —what  are  you  thinking  about, 
Lawrence?"  eagerly  asked  his  wife. 

♦'  I  )nean  that  I  am  a  miserable  man,  and  I  fear  eternally 
^  lost  man.     Never  till  now  did  I  see  what  a  glorious  ththg 
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H  id  to  'foe  a  child  t>f  God.    O !  how  tb£e  tkey  toe !  Ood  tfta 
deliver  thetn  !    And  now  I  understand  how  it  is  thaife  you 
have  so  patiently  borne  with  all  my  base  conduet ;  how  you 
have  so  meekly  submitted  to  every  insult :  you  have  served . 
Qod  and  he  has  delivered  you." 

Lawvenee  spoke  with  unusual  earnestness  and  solemnity. 
His  aged  partner  had  risen  to  her  feet,  and  stood  with 
clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes.  For  some  time  her 
emotion  was  too  deep  for  words.  When  able  to  speak,  clie 
said  : — 

"  O  !  Lawrence,  my  dear  Lawrence,  you  may  have  a  whUe 
angel.  You,  too,  may  have  a  glorious  shining  body-guard. 
For  this  very  purpose  G^  has  spared  you  these  many  years, 
and  for  this  I  have  prayed  ten  thousand  times  ;  and  has  ^e 
Lord  in  very  deed  heard  my  petitions  1  O !  Lawrence,  Law- 
rence, do  not,  I  beseech  you,  do  not  despair  of  Grod's  mercy. 
He  pardons  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,  when  the  sinner 
seeks  for  pardon  through  our  Redeemer." 
•  Lawrence  still  sat  gazing  int )  the  fire.  Deep  contrition 
was  evident  in  His  countenance ;  the  power  of  conviction 
caused  him  to  tremble,  and  from  the  depths  of  his  soul,  he 
prayed  that  mercy  might  not  be  utterly  gcme.  For  many 
days  he  was  on  the  borders  of  despair ;  his  good  old  wife 
read  for  him  out  of  God's  holy  book,  encouraging  him  to 
cast  his  whole  soul  on  the  merits  of  Jesus.  She  knelt  and 
prayed  with  him  day  after  day ;  and  the  old  man  found,  in 
his  truly  Christian  wife,  his  greatest  help  in  his  struggle 
for  pardon  and  salvation.  He  attended  all  the  services  at 
the  Chapel  for  the  Destitute,  and  ■< -".int  to  other  places 
where  he  thou/^ht  he  could  receive  benefit,  till  at  last  light 
and  hope  dawned  on  his  mind.  But  darkness  again  re- 
turned, and  the  publican's  cry,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
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sinner  ! "  burst  from  an  agonizing,  guilty  soul.  He  sought 
mercy  through  Jesus,  and  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  heard  his 
prayer.  And  that  day  an  event  took  place  which  seldom 
takes  place  in  this  world ;  the  old  sinner  found  mercy  and 
pardon, — ^the  hoory-headed  transgressor,  when  over  eighty 
years  of  age,  was  made  a  child  of  Qod,  by  the  power  of 
saving  grace. 

The  long  looked-for  day  of  happiness  had  come  at  last. 
"  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth."  There  was  great  joy  to  the  children 
of  old  Lawrence,  when  they  heard  of  the  change  in  their 
father ;  but  there  was  the  greatest  joy  to  his  aged  partner. 
She  wept  for  joy;  and  while  telling  me  how  happy  they 
were,  now  that  they  could  kneel  down  and  worship  God  to- 
gether, and  how  happy  Lawrence  was  all  the  day,  she  said, 
**  I  believe  we  shall  now  be  like  Zachariah  and  Elizabeth, 
serving  the  Lord  together." 

Severfil  woeks  after  the  ip*eat  change,  Lawrence  was 
anxious  to  have  service  in  his  house,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife, 
who  could  not  walk  to  the  Chapel,  on  account  of  weakness 
in  one  foot.  Now  this  was  one  of  the  evidences  of  the 
change ;  for  the  family  had  long  had  occasional  religious 
services  at  their  dwelling,  but  Lawrence  either  walked  out 
at  the  time  of  meeting,  or  doggedly  sat  in  the  comer,  refusing 
to  take  the  slightest  notice,  unless  to  persecute  them.  But 
he  now  came  to  make  arrangements  for  my  going  to  preach, 
not  in  his  own  house,  for  it  was  too  small,  but  in  a  neigh- 
bouring one  he  had  borrowed  for  the  occasion.  It  was  a 
winter's  evening,  and  on  endving  at  the  place  I  found  Law- 
rence standing  at  the  door,  looking  for  me. 

"Here  he  is  1"  he  exclaimed;  then  turning  quickly  round, 
said,  "  Come,  my  lass,  put  on  your  bonnet,  Mr.  Ashworth 
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is  come."  I  followed  him  into  the  house,  and  there  stood 
his  amiable  old  partner,  with  the  most  radiant  smiles  on 
her  countenance.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  welcome  me. 
I  took  her  hand,  saying,  "  I  think  the  scales  are  turned 
now  ;  you  have  hundreds  of  times  wished  that  your  husband 
would  go  with  you  to  the  place  of  worship,  and  durst  not 
ask  him ;  but  now  he  says,  '  Come,  put  on  your  bonnet ! ' 
What  do  you  think  of  that  1 " 

"  Think  !  think  !  Was  there  ever  such  a  monument  of 
God's  mercy  as  my  Lawrence  ?  O  !  praise  the  Lord !  praise 
the  Lord!" 

"  Come,  lass,"  said  Lawrence,  "  come,  it  is  near  the  time ; 
put  on  your  bonnet,  and  take  hold  of  my  arm,  for  we  shall 
walk  safer  linking.-*' 

She  laughed  outright  at  the  idea  of  linking,  but  took 
hold  of  his  arm  with  much  evident  delight. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  linked  beforet"  I  asked,  rather 
playfully.  "  I  think  it  is  forty  years  since,  if  not  more," 
Lawrence  replied. 

"  Then  it  seems  that  when  a  man  and  his  wife  are  both 
converted,  they  begin  linking." 

"  Yes,  it  does  seem  so,  for  I  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing  before ;  but  I  am  sure  I  now  love  my  old  wife  better 
than  ever,"  he  replied. 

Lawrence  told  the  truth,  for  the  more  a  man  and  his  wife 
love  God,  the  more  they  will  love  each  other. 

The  happy  old  couple  walked  on  before,  leading  the  way 
to  the  place ;  and  both  seemed  to  enjoy  greatlyjthe  service 
of  that  evening.  On  ray  taking  leave  of  them,  Lawrence 
besought  both  me  and  his  wife  to  pray  that  he  might  be 
kept  very  humble,  and  hold  fast  his  confidence  to  the  end. 

Several  months  after  this,  Mrs.  Hoyle's  sun  began  rapidly 
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tQ  gat :  h.«r  afHicted  foot  affected  her  entire  frame,  yet  witl^ 
compftratively  little  suffering.  She  triumphantly  resiched 
the  happy  place  where  the  sun  never  sets,  for  "  there  is  no 
night  there."  She  had  selected  a  hymn  to  be  sung  at  her 
funeral,  and  requested  I  would  be  present,  read  it  out,  and 
c^fer  up  prayor.  On  entering  the  house  of  mourning,  Iaw- 
renoe  again  met  me  at  the  door,  in  silence,  his  face  bathed 
in  tears.  He  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  to  the  ooffin 
containing  the  remains  of  the  aged  Christian.  I  had  vupver 
seen  so  old  a  person  so  beautiful  in  death.  Lawrence  took 
hold  of  her  cold  hand,  and  with  choking  utterance,  spoke  to 
her  as  if  she  had  been  alive,  exclaiming,  **  O  !  my  dear, 
dear  dead  X*eggy  !  would  to  GkKl  I  had  died  with  thoe.  O  ! 
how  it  pains  me  to  think  of  my  past  conduct  to  thee.  Bitter, 
indeed,  has  been  thy  cup,  but  it  has  been  made  bitter  by  me. 
Thy  patience  with  thy  cruel  husband  has  been  amazing. 
For  many,  mrny  years  I  greatly  increased  thy  sorrow,  and 
thou  hast  patiently  endured  it  all.  One  comfort  is  left  me, 
for  I  know  thou  didst  forgive  me,  and  in  thy  last  days  didst 
pxuy  with  me  and  for  me,  and  didst  help  me  in  my  hour  of 
sorrow  for  sin.  But  thou  art  gone,  my  best  earthly  friend, 
thou  art  gone,  and  for  a  short,  very  short  time,  hast  left 
thine  aged  partner  to  mourn  his  heavy  bereavement." 

During  the  old  man's  address  to  his  dead  wife,  his  d^ugh^ 
ters  stood  weeping  behind  him.  Those  daughters  had  often 
joined  their  now  silent  mother  in  prayers  fox  their  erring 
parent.  But,  amidst  their  tears  and  sobs,  they  had  Uie  con- 
solation to  know  that  their  mother  was  now  in  heaven,  and 
their  &ilJier  on  the  way  to  meet  her  there. 

Lawrence  now  resides  with  one  of  his  married  daughters. 
On  the  Sabbath  morning  he  may  be  seen  regularly  worship- 
pipg  in  BaiiliQ-atreet  Chftpel,  and  in  the  evening  at  the 
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Ohap..l  for  the  Destitute.  He  has  had  much  forgiven,  and 
be  loves  much.  On  expressing  a  desire  that  he  might,  in 
some  Way,  do  a  little  good  in  his  last  days,  and  on  asking 
my  advice  and  direction,  I  said  to  him,  that  when  Christ 
cast  out  Satan  from  the  man  in  the  tombs,  He  bade  him  go 
home  to  his  friends,  and  tell  them  what  great  things  God 
had  done  for  him.  And  I  thought  he  would  be  able  to  do 
good  by  going  amongst  old  men  and  old  women,  telling 
them  how  he,  a  hoary-headed  sinner,  had  obtained  mercy. 

"  I  am  very  unfit  for  such  work,  but  if  I  knew  where  to 
begin  I  would  try,"  he  replied. 

''  Well,  meet  me  at  three  this  afternoon,  and  I  vrill  take 
you  to  an  old  man,  aged  eighty-five,  and  you  can  b^in  with 
him,  for  I  believe  he  is  anxious  about  his  soul." 

The  old  man  here  referred  to  had  attended  the  Chapel  for 
the  Destitute  about  nine  months.  Every  one  that  knew 
him  laughed  at  the  very  thought  of  old  Finder  attending  a 
place  of  woi'ship.  Thirty  years  ago,  placards  might  be  seen 
in  almost  every  street,  informing  the  public  that  Finder 
would  worry  rats  with  his  hands  tied  to  his  back,  at  such  a 
public-house,  on  such  a  day.  This  degrading  exhibition  was 
as  follows : — A  nail  was  driven  into  the  middle  of  a  large 
table,  and  a  string  tied  to  the  nail  and  to  the  tail  of  the 
rat — the  string  just  being  long  enough  to  prevent  the  rat 
from  getting  off  the  table.  Finder,  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  him,  caught  the  rats  and  worried  them  with  his 
mouth,  for  sixpence  each ;  and  the  spectators  had  to  give 
threepence  each  for  the  gratification  of  witnessing  this  ex- 
hibition,— all  profits,  of  course,  going  to  the  publican.  In 
addition  to  worrying  rats,  he  could  leap  over  five-and-twenty 
chairs  at  five-and-twenty  leaps ;  he  would  fight  any  man  or 
any  dog,  and  we^s  the  leader  at  bull-baits  or  dog-races.     He 
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was  a  terrible  character,  had  a  strong  constitution,  and  now, 
in  his  old  age,  he  has  the  frame  of  a  once  powerful  man. 
But,  strong  as  he  was,  he  informed  me  that  his  brother 
Ck)orge  was  stronger;  for  he  once  carried  a  full  grown 
donkey  from  Bury  to  Manchester  (b.bout  nine  miles),  with- 
out once  stopping  to  I'est. 

But  Joseph  Taylor  (for  that  was  ^is  real  name)  was  one 
of  my  most  regular  and  attentive  hearers ;  he  seemed  to 
drink  in  every  word,  and  was  very  willing  to  be  taught  the 
way  of  salvation.  Meeting  him  one  Monday  morning,  a 
few  months  ago,  he  said,  "I  wanted  to  see  you,  for  I  am  very 
uneasy ;  your  text  last  night  has  made  me  very  ill."  The 
text  to  which  Joseph  referred  was  Revelatioh  xx.  12: — 
"  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God ; 
and  the  books  were  opened  ;  and  another  book  was  opened, 
which  is  the  book  of  life  ;  and  the  dead  were  judged'  out  of 
those  things  which  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to 
their  works." 

"  Are  the  words  you  preached  from  God's  truth  1  and  is 
what  we  have  done  really  written  down  against  us  ] "  Joseph 
earnestly  inquired.  "  Yes,  Joseph,  so  the  word  of  God  in- 
forms us,"  I  replied.  «* 

"  Dear  me,  if  it  be  so,  I  have  a  weary  shot  on,  and  I  mun 
have  it  out  some  road.  Did  not  you  say  that  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  could  wash  it  out  ? " 

"  Yes  :  Christ  shed  his  blood  that  sin  might  be  forgiven, 
man  made  happy,  and  made  ready  for  heaven,"  I  answered. 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  and  see  me  where  I  lodge,  and 
tell  me  more  about  it,  for  it  will  never  do  as  it  is." 

From  that  day  to  the  moment  I  am  wiiting,  I  have  felt 
great  interest  in  Joseph ;  and  that  was  the  reason  I  was 
anxious  old  Lawrence  should  go  and  see  him.     He  met  me 
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^fidwili^  to.  agr^eweAt,  «»<i  aaeomiifinied  me  toibt  lodgiooi 
of  tke  ag^orkMiB  old  eiBner. 

Hie  plftoe  where  Jo«oph  lived  was  a  dark  room  dowa  a 
9«jn»iw  paasagek  I  wias  glad  V)  fiad  bisa  aloBo,  and  lie 
seeioied  vexy  glad  oC  the  vimjk  I  told  him  some  Utfale  about 
Lawrence, — ^how  he  had  lived  a  very  tinM  life,  and  how  h» 
1^  bieen  ibrgiveni  and  wo«ld,  I  thought,  be  able  to  teach 
i^P^  iaaii7  ^ings  about  the  love  of  God  in  providing  « 
Saviour  for  guilty  man. 

Xiawrenoe  f  iaced  hia  hat  on  the  floor,  sat  down  on  a  lidkflAjf 
ohair,  laid  hU  hand  on  old  Jooephfs  kuee,  and,  looking  him 
in  the  face,  said,^"  Old  friend,  I  feel  for  you.  I  IM  for 
your  poverty,  ton  I,  too,  am  very  poor,  and  have  known  how 
keen  a^d  bitter  a  thing  it  la  to  he  poor  and  dependoift  in  old 
age.  But  though  I  am  poor  in  pocket,  I  am  rioh  in  my 
soul ',  foP  though  I  have  been  one  <^  the  wotiA  men  God 
over  made,  yet,  in  His  wonderful  goodness  and  mertrjr.  He 
has  spared  my  life  and  pardoned  my  sins.  01  my  dear  old 
brother,  God  is  lich  in  mercy,  and  if  you  oome  just  as  you 
are,  and  believe  with*aU  your  heart  on  the  Lord  Jeeua 
Ohrist,  He  is  able  to  save  you.  He  has  saved  me ;  and  if 
He  haa  saved  me,  I  think  no  (me  need  despaif ,  f6r  I  was 
the  (^efof  sinners." 

All  the  time  Lawrence  was  speaking  to  old  Jose^,  tears 
ran  down  the  cheeks  of  both.  Lawrence  wept  tears  of 
sympathy  and  gratitude,  and  Joseph  teai*8  of  soirow  and 
penibenca  Wiping  his  face  with  his  ooat-Hleev«,  he  relied, 
"  You  are  very  good  foir  coming  to  see  me,  and  I  like  your 
talk  very  well.  I  have  been  on  my  knees  many  a  soore  oi 
times  this  last  week,  but  it  seems  of  no  use.  I  feel  the 
great  blade  shot  is  not  wiped  off  yet.  0 1  I  have  been  sudh 
a.  bad  man.  I  have  be«i  veiy  oroel  to  my  iamily^  aoi^t 
2* 
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wioked  every  way.  I  have  been  drunk  thousands  olilimes, 
and  have  sworn  millions  of  times.  I  have  been  guilty  of 
everything  but  murder,  and  it  is  a  wonder  I  have  not  done 
that.  I  am  too  bad  for  hell,  never  name  going  to  heaven ; 
yet  I  vrant  to  go  where  Jesus  is,  for  I  am  always  thinking 
of  Him,  how  he  died  for  sinners." 

This  last  sentence  caused  Lawrence  to  lift  up  both  hands, 
and  he  exclaimed  with  great  earnestness,  "  What !  ore  you 
always  thinking  about  Him  I  Why,  man,  if  you  are  always 
thinking  about  Him,  He  is  not  far  off  you.  I  was  always 
thinking  about  Him ;  I  thought  I  was  at  Calvary,  on  the 
spot  where  he  was  crucified ;  and  I  laid  me  down,  put  my 
arms  around  the  bottom  of  the  cross,  and  thought  I  felt  His 
blood  dropping  on  to  me ;  and  it  seemed  in  a  moment  as  if 
everything  was  changed.  I  felt  so  happy,  that  I  began 
shouting  out, — O  Lord  !  O  Lord !  O  glory  be  unto  my 
Saviour,  and  my  God." 

While  Lawrence  was  talking,  Joseph  was  kneeling  down. 
He  buried  his  wrinkled  face  in  his  withered  hands,— his 
thin,  long,  white  hair  hanging  over  hia  fingers,  'xnd  in  deep 
agony  said,  "  O  Lord !  O  Lord ;  is  there  mer<g^1 — Is  there 
mercy  ?  Do  pray  for  me.  O  !  do  pray  for  me."  Lawrence 
and  I  also  knelt  down,  and  I  whispered  him  to  engage  in 
prayer  for  Joseph. 

I  have  heard  many  strange  prayers  from  the  simple  and 
unlearned,  but  none  more  simple  or  more  strange,  and  I  be- 
lieve more  earnest,  than  that  prayer  offered  by  old  Lawrence 
for  his  aged  brother  seeking  mercy.  After  a  moment's 
pause  he  began, — "  O  Lord  God  Almighty  !  Thou  sees  us 
three  kneeling  on  these  flags ;  two  of  us  are  converted  and 
the  other  wants  to  be.  Thou  had  a  job  when  Thou  saved 
me,  and  now  there  is  another  of  the  same  sort ;  but  Thou 
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did  save  me,  and  Thou  can  save  old  Joe.  I  think  ho  is  very 
near  saved,  but  somehow  he  does  not  think  so ;  but  he  will 
Hoon  think  so,  if  he  holds  on  as  he  is  doing,  for  nobody  'at 
loves  Jesus  goes  to  hell.  O  Lord,  just  do  for  him  as  Thou 
did  for  me." — "John,  you  pray,  for  you  are  more  used  to  it 
than  I  am." 

But  Joseph  had  begun,  for  his  spirit  was  crushed  within 
him.  With  heaving  breast  and  choking  words  he  confessed 
his  sins,  in  bitterness  of  spirit.  He  bewailed  his  past  life, 
and  saw  no  hope  that  sin  and  wickedness  such  as  his  could 
ever  be  forgiven,  finishing  with  these  words,  "  O  Lord,  if 
Thou  does  not  forgive  me,  there  is  no  chance  for  me,  and  I 
shall  as  sure  be  lost  as  ever  I  was  born  ;  and  what  a  thing 
that  will  be !  But  I  'liver  myself  up  to  Thee  entirely.  Thou 
hast  saved  this  other  old  man,  happen  Thou  cuu  save  me  too. 
Jesus  Christ  died  for  me,  same  as  him,  and  I  will  'liver  my- 
self up  to  him  entirely ;  if  he  can  save  me,  He  shall  do,  for 
I  will  never  give  it  up  while  I  live." 

In  consequence  of  the  great  distress  occasioned  by  the 
cotton  famine,  the  person  with  whom  Joseph  lodged  was 
compelled  to  retire  to  a  smaller  house.  On  being  informed 
that  he  must  leave,  the  old  man  was  greatly  affected,  and 
spent  most  of  the  following  day  in  tears.  Hearing  of  the 
cii-cumstance,  I  repaired  to  his  dwelling,  and  found  him 
seated  by  the  fire,  wondering  what  was  to  become  of  him. 
He  was  receiving  two  shillings  and  sixpence  weekly  from 
the  parish,  and  paid  one  shilling  for  his  lodgings.  Since  he 
had  become  a  praying  man,  they  had  been  very  kind  to  him ; 
and  he  feared  going  to  the  Workhouse,  for  then  he  6oiild  not 
come  to. the  Chapel,  and  might  get  among  wicked  men,  who 
would  mock  him,  and  do  him  "  harm  in  his  mind.'* 

"What   would  you   take   for  Joseph's  bed,  just  as   it 
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stands )"  I  asked  of  the  housekeeper.  "  Well,  I  think  it  is 
worth  twelre  shillings.  There  are  one  long  and  two  short 
pillows,  two  sheets,  a  quilt,  bed,  and  bed-stooka  I  cannot 
sell  them  for  less." 

''I  should  think  not,"  I  replied:  "here  is  the  money;  and 
now  I  must  make  a  present  of  the  bed  to  Joseph,  and  find 
him  a  quiet  oorner  to  set  it  in,  with  some  one  that  will  be 
as  kind  to  hiro  as  you  have  been." 

When  the  old  man  saw  the  money  paid  down,  and  heard 
my  promise  to  find  him  another  home,  he  lifted  up  his 
head,  and  gazed  in  my  face  with  a  look  of  inexpressible 
thankfulness.  He  wept  like  a  child,  exclaiming,  ''  God 
has  done  it !  God  has  done  it !  He  yeard  me  pray  et  neet, 
and  sent  yo  to  help  me  awt  o'  me  trouble.  He's  done  more 
nor  I  expected,  and  aw'l  praise  Him  as  long  as  awe  live." 

It  is  now  several  weeks  since  this  took  place.  Joseph 
regularly  attends  the  Chapel  for  the  Destitute ;  for  he  says 
he  gets  more  light  every  time  he  comes,  and  wishes  he 
had  begun  at  first.  Lawrence  goes  often  to  see  him,  and 
the  two  old  men  may  be  frequently  seen  praying  together. 
At  my  request,  several  experienced  Christians  and  minis- 
ters have  been  to  see  Joseph,  and  their  uniform  opinion  is, 
that  the  old  man  enjoys  sa\  '  j  grace,  but  seems  afraid  of 
professing  too  much. 

This  day,  September  29,  1862,' I  met  Joseph  in  the 
street.  On  enquiring,  as  usual,  after  his  welfare,  his 
answer  was,  "  Bless  God,  through  the  love  of  my  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  I  now  enjoy  peace  !  O  !  how  I  do  love  God ! 
And  I  am  sure  He  loves  me,  and  I  feel  I  shall  go  to  Him 
before  long.  Lawrence  has  been  praying  with  me  to-day, 
and  we  have  both  felt  very  happy.  What  a  wonder  it  is 
that  two  old  men  should  be  saved  so  late  on  1 " 
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Yet,  JocMjph  expressed  the  right  word — It  is  a  wokder  ! 
An  old  man  of  eighty-three,  only  twelve  months  a  pardoned 
sinner,  earnestly,  and  in  the  best  way  he  oould,  urging  an 
old  man  of  eighty-Hve  to  trust  in  Christ,  is  such  a  wonder 
as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  to  witness.  Here  knelt  two 
whore  lives  had  been  one  long  course  of  open  ini- 
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quity,  producing  untold  misery,  sorrow,  and  suffering  in 
their  families,  and,  probably,  by  their  example  and  precept, 
having  been  the  direct  cause  of  many  going  down  to  the 
regions  of  despair.  Yet  these  two  have  found  mercy  and 
forgiveness. 

But  let  not  others  presume.  Since  these  n)en  were  bom, 
near  three  generations  have  gone  to  eternity ;  three  thou- 
sand millions  of  human  beings  have  changed  worlds,  and 
have  had  their  doom  irrevocably  fixed.  Sinnj^tni  of  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  years  of  age  have  di«d  by 
thousands,  and  without  doubt  died  in  their  sins.  Men 
and  women  who  trifle  with  God's  mercies,  and  refuse  His 
offers  of  salvation,  at  any  age,  are  running  terrible  risks  • 
but  to  defer  the  day  of  salvation,  under  the  plea  that  it 
will  be  soon  enough  when  they  get  vol^i  ^  madness.  We 
may  not  live  to  be  old ;  only  one  in  seven  hundred  does. 
Provided  we  should,  sin  may  have  no  hardened  our  hearts, 
that  the  very  desire  for  salvation  may  be  entirely  gone  ; 
and  this  is  the  reason  tli^t  so  few  old  people  are  saved  after 
they  become  old.  Lawrence  and  Joseph  were;  but  we 
re|)eat,  it  is  a  marvel  and  a  wonder  ! 
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King  Street,  or  Packer  Meadow,  is  considered  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Bochdale  as  anything  but  a  respectable  section 
of  the  town.  One  or  two  of  the  residents  in  the  lower  part 
are  in  moderate  circumstances,  but  at  the  upper  end  the 
houses  are  of  the  most  wretched  description.  Sanderson, 
the  subject  of  this  narrative,  occupied  one  of  the  better 
houses,  and  my  acquaintance  with  him  began  through  the 
howling  of  his  dog, — a  dark,  red,  bushy-tailed  animal,  so 
like  a  fox,  that  he  had  got  that  marauder's  name.  ";  " 

In  one  part  of  the  street  a  poor  man  lay  dying.  I  was 
called  in  to  read  and  pray  with  him,  and  had  sat  by  his  bed 
some  time,  when  Fox  came  underneath  the  window,  and  set 
up  a  most  dismal  howl.  Jane  Moorhouse,  a  relative  of  the 
dying  man,  sprang  up  from  her  seat,  oxclairaiag, — "It  is  all 
over  with  Richard.  Fox  is  shouting,  and  when  that  dog 
shouts,  death  is  sure  to  follow  ;  if  never  misses  when  he 
howls  in  the  night." 

"Does  the  dog  belong  to  some  one  in  the  neighbourhood?" 
I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  was  her  answer,  "  it  belongs  to  Sanderson,  a  man 
that  neither  believes  in  heaven  or  hell,  God  nor  devil ;  and 
never  is  any  person  about  to  die  in  this  street,  but  Fox 
howls,  as  the  sure  sign  of  death.     He  howled  when  Moss 
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*  and  Sirapson  died,  and  hastened  thoir  end ;  if  he  howled 
under  my  window  I  should  ejrj|)ect  to  die  in  twelve  hours. 
O,  how  I  tremble ! "  On  leaving  the  sick  man's  chamber, 
and  reaching  the  street,  Fox  was  walking  quickly  up  and 
down,  still  making  his  really  fearful  noise  3  but  a  touch 
from  my  walking-stick  sent  him  speedily  home. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  super- 
stitious, tormenting  traditions  imbibed  in  early  years,  ^he 
howling  of  dogs  is  considered  a  prelude  of  death  by  thou- 
sands. We  know  that  dogs  howl  at  the  sound  of  music,  or 
when  the  moon  is  rising  on  a  clear,  calm  night, — "  baying 
tho  moon,"  as  Shakespeare  calls  it.  On  hot,  sultry  nights 
they  o'iten  howl  to  each  other;  and  that  Bome  dogs  can  scent 
decaying  animal  matter  at  a  great  distance,  and  smelling  it, 
will  give  a  howl  indicating  the  discovery,  is  well  known. 
Many  contend  that  this  is  the  true  philosophy  of  their  shout- 
ing when  near  the  houses  of  the  dying.  But  this  does  not 
apply  in  all  cases,  and,  perhaps,  in  none ;  it  cannot  apply  to 
the  healthy,  though  Mrs.  Moorhouse  believed  it  did,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  the  sick  should  be  frightened  by  any  such 
foolish  superstition.  The  shooting  of  cinders  from  the  fire 
foretelling  a  coffin, — bad  luck  from  light-haired  persons 
"  taking  in  "  the  new  year, — the  cracking  of  furniture  and 
the  howling  of  dogs  indicating  death,  belong  to  a  day  when 
Sunday-schools  were  unknown,  when  books  were  few,  and 
witches  and  fortune-tellers  plentiful. 

The  old  lady's  description  of  Sanderson's  creed,  or,  rather 
no  creed,  I  found  to  be  correct.  His  hatred  to  "  parsons  " 
(as  he  called  ministers)  was  intense ;  the  sight  of  one  of 
them  operated  upon  him  like  the  sight  of  water  to  a  mad 
dog,  and  made  him  howl  almost  as  loud  as  his  own  old  Fox. 
Sanderson  was  a  machine  card-maker  by  trade.     He  had 
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ipeyeral  acquaintances  of  his  own  way  of  thinking,  and  oa^  ' 
Sundays  they  were  often  fou||^  together;  rambling  through 
the  fields,  or  reading  their  favourite  books  and  newspapers, 
and  hardening  each  other  in  their  gloomy  principles.  He 
lyas  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  when  his  neighbour! 
began  to  talk  of  his  altered  looks;  his  stout  form  wap  giyi^g 
way,  severe  coughing  set  in,  and  he  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  a  marked  man.  In  misty  or  cold  weather  he  kept 
his  room,  and  ultimately  became  unable  to  wa,lk  up  and  down 
the  stairs.  An  old  shoemaker,  named  Philip  Powles,  a 
Primitive  Methodist,  became  much  concerned  about  tho. 
spiritual  state  of  his  dying  infidel  neighbour ;  he,  however, 
durst  not  go  to  see  him  himself,  but  earnestly  entreated 
Mr.  Britton,  a  zealous  Primitive  Methodist  minister,  to 
undertake  the  hazardous  task. 

Mr.  Britton  went  to  see  Sanderson,  at  the  request  of  the 
anxious  shoemaker.  On  entering  the  house,  he  informed 
Mrs.  Sanderson  of  his  wish  to  see  her  husband,  adding  that 
he  was  informed  he  was  an  infidel,  but  he  had  come  to  talk 
with  him  about  his  soul,  for  he  was  sure  he  had  one. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  you  have  come  on  such  an  errand,  for 
I  am  sure  my  husband  will  not  see  you,  and  it  would  very 
much  vex  and  disturb  him  if  he  knew  you  were  in  the  house. 
I  am  pained  it  is  so,"  observed  Mrs.  Sanderson. 

"  I  come  purposely  to  disturb  him ;  fov  he  'had  better 
be  disturbed  here  than  damned  hereafter.  If  €k>d  in  His 
mercy  does  not  disturb  him,  he  will  be  lost  forever  i  Just 
go  up  stairs,  if  you  please,  and  ask  if  I  may  see  him." 

Poor  woman  !  she  knew  not  what  to  do.  She  was  afraid 
to  offend  her  husband  or  the  minister;  but  Mr.  Britton  per- 
sisted, and  at  last  she  went  up  stairs,  and  b^gan  quietly  to 
arrange  the  various  little  things  abput  the  rpo^,  f^^  ^ 
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tell  her  real  err>and;  but  Sanderson  had  heard  a  ^^trange 
voice  in  the  house,  and  inquired  who  was  below. 

"A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Britton,  whom  Philip 
Powels  requested  to  call  and  see  you ;  I  think  he  is  the 
minister  of  Philip's  church." 

"  Tell  him  that  I  shall  not  see  him,  and  when  I  need  him 
or  any  other  parson,  I  will  let  them  know."  He  spoke  these 
words  so  sharply  that  Mrs.  Sanderson  quickly  left  the  room, 
and  closed  the  door  after  her 

«  Well,  what  does  he  say?"  asked  Mr.  B.  "  That  he  will 
not  see  you  or  any  other  minister,"  was  her  reply. 

"  I  have  a  good  mind  to  kneel  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  and  pray  so  loud  that  he  will  hear.  The  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  him  before  it  be  too  late ! " 

Mr.  Britton's  colleague,  hearing  of  the  matter,  charged 
him  with  being  "  soft,"  and  determined  to  go  himself  and 
see  the  infidel,  whatever  consequences  might  follow. 

Sanderson  had  strictly  ordered  his  wife  not  to  allow  any 
parson,  or  professor  of  religion,  by  any  means  to  enter  the 
room.  She  knew  his  temper,  and  when  the  second  Primi* 
tive  minister  came,  she  told  him  of  her  peremptory  orders. 

"  "Well,  but  I  have  come  to  see  him,  and  I  intend  to  see 
him,"  was  the  answer;  "and  if  you  dare  not  aak  permission, 
I  will  go  up  at  once,  and  take  all  consequences." 

Fortunately,  her  husband  heard  all  the  conversation,  and 
called  from  the  top  of  the  stairs,  that  "  if  any  parson  dared 
to  enter  his  room,  he  would  smash  his  b,  aina  out  with  the 
poker"  I  give  his  own  words,  that  the  reader  may  betler 
understand  the  morose,  untamed  character  of  the  man.  He 
also  ordered  his  wife  to  fetch  a  policeman  to  turn  him  out 
immediately.     This  caused  our  good  Primitive  brother  to 
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beat  a  retreat,  and  rather  altered  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Britton'd 
"  softness." 

Now  Sanderson  was  one  of  those  charactera  whom  circum- 
vention would  most  readily  overcome.  He  was  an  intelligent 
reader  of  one  class  of  books,  and  always  ready  for  an  argu- 
ment :  he  was  extreme  in  politics,  entertaining  republican 
notions  :  his  collection  of  books  was  numerous  for  a  man  in 
his  position ;  his  knowledge  of  history  was  extensive,  and  he 
always  maintained  that  all  civil  evils  sprang  from  either 
king-craft  or  priest-craft.  Cobbett's  "  Legacy  to  Parsons," 
and  Paine's  "Two-pennyworth  of  Common  Sense,"  wore  his 
tioxt  books.  All  these  tilings  I  learned  respecting  Sander- 
son, and  the  question  was, — How  shall  this  man  be  brought 
to  see  his  deplorable  condition  ? 

When  the  deer-stalker  ascends  the  wild  mountains  with 
the- object  of  shooting  the  timid  roe,  he  finds  the  greatest 
caution  necessary  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  The  red  Indian, 
hunting  the  praiiie  buffalo,  will  lean  on  his  gun,  immovable 
as  the  stump  of  the  treo,  to  allay  all  suspicion  on  the  part 
of  his  intended  victim.  May  there  not  also  be  benevolent 
stratagem  1  And  is  not  this  the  only  possible  plan  in  some 
cases? 

A  child  was  made  the  means  of  opening  the  way  which 
the  two  Primitive  Methodists  could  not  force.  She  was  one 
of  our  Baillie-street  scholars,  a  nice  reader  for  her  age,  and 
could  repeat  a  few  hymns  with  good  effect. 

The  old  shoemaker  came  u>  my  house,  and,  with  much 
feeling,  desired  me  to  try  and  see  Sanderson.  He  told  me 
how  he  had  treated  the  ministers,  but  earnestly  bf'Hnught 
that  I  would  make  an  effort.  After  reflecting  for  a  day  or 
two  on  the  best  plan  to  adopt,  I  ^xed  on  the  Sunday-school 
child  to  open  the  way.     The  little  girl  often  went  to  see 
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Sanderson,  and  I  learacd  that  he  was  very  fond  of  hor.  I 
promised  the  chil  I  a  present  if  she  would  learn  well  a  short 
hymn,  and  afterwards  go  up  to  Mr.  Sanderson's  room  and 
say  it  to  him.  She  attended  well  to  the  directions  I  gave 
her,  and  about  three  in  the  afternoon  went  up  to  the  sick 
infidel's  room. 

"  Well,  Alice,  you  are  come  to  see  your  sick  friend," 
observed  San  ierson. 

^'  Yes,  I  have  learned  a  new  piece,  and  am  come  to  say  it 
to  you.     Will  you  let  me  1 " 

Sanderson  was  quietly  rocking  himself  in  his  arm-chair, 
with  his  foot  on  a  small  footstool,  and  his  back  towards  the 
window.  He  took  the  child's  book,  saying, — "  Now,  then, 
be  very  careful  and  say  it  well ;  mind  you  do  not  miss  one 
word." 

Ali^  -^tood  before  him,  folded  her  hands,  and  in  a  full, 
clear  voice,  began  : — 


«•  When  life's  tempestuous  storms  are  o'er, 
How  calm  he  meets  the  friendly  shore, 

Who  died  on  earth  to  sin  ! 
Su<^h  peace  on  piety  attends, 
That  where  4;he  sinner's  pleasure  ends, 

The  good  man's  joys  begm. 

"  See  smiling  patience  smooths  his  brow, 
See  the  kind  angels  waiting  now 

To  waft  his  soul  on  high  ; 
While,  eager  for  the  blest  abode, 
He  joins  with  them  to  praise  the  God 

That  taught  him  how  to  die. 

"  The  horrors  of  the  grave  and  hell, 
Those  sorrows  which  the  wicked  feel, 
In  vain  their  gloom  display  ; 
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For  he  who  bids  the  comets  bum, 
And  makes  the  night  descend,  can  turn 
His  darkness  into  day.  ^ 

"  No  sorrows  drown  his  lifted  eyes, 
No  horror  vrrests  his  struggling  sighs, 

As  hijm  the  sinner's  breast ; 
His  God,  the  God  of  peace  and  love. 
Pours  sweetest  comforts  from  above. 

Then  takes  his  soul  to  rest. "  ^ 

When  the  child  had  finished  the  hymn,  Sanderson  handed 
her  back  the  book,  and  quietly  said, — "  That  will  do,  you 
may  go  down  and  take  Fox  with  you ;  I  want  to  have  no 
CQmpany  for  the  present." 

I  sought  an  early  interview  with  the  child.  On  asking 
what  Sp.nderson  said,  her  artless  answer  was, — "  He  put 
the  bodk  on  his  face,  and  I  think  he  cried." 

The  following  day,  while  the  sick  man  was  pacing  his 
room,  he  found  a  tract  on  one  of  the  chairs  ;  he  took  it  up, 
read  a  few  lines,  sat  down,  and  read  it  all.  He  knew  a 
great  part  of  it  to  be  true  ;  with  most  of  the  circumstances 
narrated  he  was  acquainted.  Some  events  connected  with 
the  death  of  a  man  in  the  same  street  were  such,  that  it  had 
been  thought  advisable  to  publish  them.  Sanderson  knew 
the  man,  had  heard  much  about  him,  and  was  anxious  to 
know  more.  He  called  his  wife  up  stairs,  and  asked  her 
how  the  tract  had  got  into  his  room.  She  answered  that 
"  Mr.  Ashworth  had  been  giving  them  out  amongst  the 
neighbours,  that  she  had  read  it,  and  thought  it  would 
interest  him." 

"  Did  John  A  sh worth  request  you  to  place  the  tract  in 
my  room  ? "  he  asked. 

"  He  did ;  he  often  asks  about  you,  and  says  he  should 
like  to  come  and  talk  politics  with  you." 
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"  Well,  go  and  tell  him  that  if  he  can  come  this  evening, 
and  tell  me  who  wrote  the  tract,  and  talk  politics  as  you 
say,  I  shall  be  glad  of  his  company." 

•  Mrs.  Sanderson  immediately  made  me  acquainted  with 
her  husband's  request,  and  that  evening  I  paid  him  my 
first  visit.  After  satisfying  him  respecting  the  authorship 
of  "  Poor  Joseph"  (the  title  of  the  tract),  he  immediately 
asked  what  I  thought  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill ; 
"  for,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  reading  on  the  subject." 

I  replied,  that  "  Qovernments  had  grieviously  mistaken 
their  proper  and  legitimate  jurisdiction  in  meddling  with 
such  subjects,  from  Constantine  downwards ;  that  Csesar 
and  God  could  never  be  brought  together  by  Acts  of  Par- 
liament ;  that  the  true  province  of  Government  was  to 
secure  the  civil  rights  of  all ;  neither  to  smile  nor  frown  on 
any  sect  or  creed,  but  treat  them  all  alike ;  —that  if  this 
plan  had  always  been  adhered  to,  neither  Popery,  Pro- 
testantism, nor  Dissent  would  have  been  heard  of;  and 
that  contentions  for  supremacy  would  never  cease  until  this 
simple  remedy  was*  adopted."  Our  conversation  lasted 
until  late,  and  I  left  without  making  any  direct  reference  to 
religion. 

Some  may  think  that  I  was  trifling, — may  be  disposed  to 
blame  me,  and  ask, — "  What  if  he  had  died  that  night  ; 
died  in  his  sins  ;  died  rejecting  mercy  !  how  could  you  have 
reconciled  your  conscience  in  neglecting  a  plain  duty  V 

My  answer  is,  I  did  not  think  he  was  so  far  gone  in  con- 
sumption, but  that  he  probably  would  still  linger  for  muny 
weeks  or  months ;  and,  also,  I  thought  I  was  taking  the 
most  likely  measures  to  accomplish  my  object.  For  several 
nights  I  went  to  see  him,  and  had  long  and  interesting  con- 
versations on  various  subjects,  but  still  left  as  at  first. 
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On  taking  up  my  hat  to  leave,  on  the  sixth  evenitig,  he 
was  walking  to  and  fro.  He,  as  usual,  put  out  his  band  to 
bid  me  good  night,  but,  the  grasp  was  firmer  and  much 
longer  than  before.  He  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  and 
said,  with  a  trembling  voice, — "  Mr.  Ashworth,  how  is  it 
that  you  never  speak  to  me  about  my  soul )" 

"  Why,  Sanderson,  have  you  got  a  soul )"  I  said. 

He  let  go  my  hand  and  began  again  to  pace  the  room. 
I  still  stood  with  my  hat  in  my  hand,  but  under  t'  -■  most 
intense  excitement.  Now,  I  thought,  the  next  v^ord  he 
speaks  will  reveal  the  inward  workings  of  his  mind.  With 
his  finger  he  pointed  to  the  chair  from  which  I  ''.•ad  just 
risen,  evidently  wishing  me  to  be  re-seated.  I  obeyed  in 
silence.  Still  walking  about  the  room,  he  took  out  his 
handkerchief,  and  putting  it  to  his  face,  he  groaned  out  at 
last,  with  a  choking  voice — 

"  O,  Mr.  Ashworth  !  Mr.  Aah worth  !  T  am  a  miserable 
man.  That  child's  hymn,  and  '  Poor  Joseph,'  have  crushed 
me  to  the  dust !  I  have  held  out  as  long  as  I  can  ;  what- 
ever must  I  do  V 

0,  what  joy  sprang  up  from  my  soul  in  an  instant ! 
"Whatever  must  I  do?"  from  the  broken-hearted  infidel, 
was  music  to  me ;  yet  I  could  not  speak  one  word  for 
several  minutes.  We  wept  together.  At  length  I  said, — 
"  Thank  God,  Sanderson,  that  question  has  not  cbme  too 
late  !  there  is  an  ans^'^er,  and  there  is  but  one.  O,  my  dear 
friend,  if  scepticism,  if  infidelity  could  make  a  man  happy, 
I  should  have  been  happy  at  one  period  of  ray  life  ;  but  it 
never  did  ;  it  never  can.  It  is  a  gloomy,  blighting,  blast- 
ing, withering  curse,  and  makes  its  dupe  a  miserable  living 
lie,  and  ginks  him  \  vei  than  the  brute.  The  magnificent 
heavens,  the  earth  bespangled  with  ten  thousand  tints  of 
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i  beauty,  and  ihe  deep  solemn  ocean,  speak  with  a  voice  that 
I  would  almost  impress  the  solid  rock.  The  very  dust  under 
tihe  infidel's  feet  mock  his  credulity ;  every  litom  has 
its  purpose.  The  wonderful  harmony  and  adaptation  of  the 
physical  uuiverse  strikes  the  observer  with  awe.  Qod's 
material  world  displays  his  physical  government.  God's 
revealed  Word  unfolds  his  moral  goTemraent ;  and  there 
we  find  that  reconciliation,  union,  and  communion  with 
Qud  are  absolutely  necessary  secure  the  happiness  of 
man.  Man,  forsaking  God,  1  peace  ;  man  must  return  to 
God,  or  remain  miserable.  Our  redemption  through  Christ 
opens  the  way,  and  this  is  tlie  answer  to  your  question, — 
'Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved.* " 

While  I  was  speaking,  the  poor  broken-hearted  penitent 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  ;  the  tears  dropped  through 
bis  fingers,  and,'  with  the  greatest  earnestness,  he  requested 
me  to  pray  with  him. 

There  are  periods  wlien  the  most  eloquant  language  is  a 
very  feeble  representative  of  the  soul's  workings  ;  emotions 
too  deep  for  words  choke  the  utterance.  Such  was  the 
moment  when  Sanderson  and  I  knelt  down  to  pray.  But ' 
if  prayer  be  the  soul's  sincere  desire,  we  prayed  ;  if  it  be 
the  simplest  form  of  speech,  we  prayed  ; — prayed  for  the 
stricken,  sorrowing,  agonizing,  groaning  sinner,  pleading 
the  invitations  and  promises,  pleading  the  shed  blood  of  a 
crucified  Saviour  as  sufficient  to  save  a  million  worlds. 
The  arrow  of  conviction  was  deep  in  the  penitent's  soul, 
but  his  new-born  faith  was  yet  too  feeble  to  reach  the  only 
hand  that  could  extriact  it. 

For  Several  days  Sandorson  remained  under  the  lashings 
of  a  terrified,  guilty  conscience,  still  wrestling  for  pardon 
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and  peacfi.  But  tbe  moment  of  deliverance  came.  San- 
derson was  on  his  knees  :  the  earnest  cry, — "  O  (iod,  for 
Christ's  sake,  blot  out  mine  iniquities,  and  save  my  poor, 
guilty  soul,"  burst  from  a  heart  of  anguish.  Those  words 
were  the  sublime  strain  that  reuched  the  Majesty  on  High  ; 
the  swift-winged  messenger  of  reconciliation,  with  the  still 
small  voice,  whispered, — "Thy  sins,  which  are  many,  are 
all  forgiven.     Thy  faith  has  saved  thee,  go  in  peace." 

Sanderson  rose  from  his  knees  a  new  man ;  he  was  now 
unspeakably  happy.  Heaven  had  supplanted  hell ;  his  en- 
raptured soul  burst  forth  in  praises  and  thanksgiving.  The 
change  made  a  noise  in  the  neighborhood  ;  his  old  acquain. 
tances  reported  that  he  was  wrong  in  his  head  j  and,  if  they 
were  right,  he  was  wrong,  for  tliey  were  wide  as  the 
poles  asunder.  He  sent  an  apology  to  the  two  ministers  he 
had  insulted,  shook  hands  with  old  Philip,  the  shoemaker, 
and  for  several  months  tried  to  undo  the  injury  he  had  done, 
by  speaking  to  old  and  young  of  the  power  of  saving  grace. 
Beading  the  Bible  was  his  delight,  and  many  passages  in 
the  New  Testament  he  committed  to  memory.  He  was  now 
a  happy  man.  >,  f  •  ., ,  j    „ 

Sanderson's  change  of  heart  had  such  an  influence  on  his 
health,  that  great  hopes  were  entertained  he  would  entirely 
recover.  He  often  expressed  his  conviction  that  "  if  any- 
thing could  give  a  sick  man  a  chance  of  being  restored  to 
health,  peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ  would  ;  for  a 
happy  soul  would  do  much  towards  strengthening  a  sickly 
body."  His  recovered  strength  enabled  him  to  attend  the 
house  of  God,  and  no  man  in  Rochdale  more  enjoyed  the 
means  of  grace.  The  songs  and  prayers  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  a  preached  gospel. 
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filled  his  soul  with  deep  emotiun.  He  sought  the  company 
of  religious  men,  and  spent  many  pleasant  hours  with  the 
old  Christian  shoemaker.  The  Bible  was  his  constant  com- 
panion, and  he  committed  to  memory  the  hymn  he  first 
heard  repeated  by  little  Alice.  He  often  wished  he  had 
been  converted  when  young,  that  he  might  have  had  the 
pleasures  and  labours  of  a  godly  life.  All  fear  of  death  was 
gone,  and  he  felt  a  desire  to  live  chiefly  that  he  might  do 
some  good  in  the  cause  of  God  and  the  Church.  But  it  was 
otherwise  determined  ;  for,  being  caught  in  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain,  he  took  a  severe  cold,  and  soon  became  unable  to 
leave  his  bed. 

I  was  much  with  him  during  his  last  sickness.  Early 
one  fine  Sabbath  morning,  just  before  leaving  the  town  to 
fulfil  my  engagements  at  Littleborough,  I  called  to  make 
what  I  believed  would  be  a  farewell  visit.  He  was  raised 
high  in  bed,  with  several  pillows  beLmd  to  support  his  now 
sinking  frame.  He  smiled  feebly,  reached  out  his  thin 
clammy  hand,  and,  in  a  whisper,  quoted  three  lines  from 
the  child's  piece, — 

"  See  smiling  patience  smooths  my  brow, 
See  the  kind  angels  waiting  now, 
To  waft  my  soul  on  high  ;" 

and  then  asked  if  I  was  going  to  preach  somewhere. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  ;  "  morning  and  afternoon,  at  Little- 
borough." 

"  Will  you  let  me  llnd  you  a  text,  and,  if  you  do  not 
preach  from  it  to-day,  will  you  preach  from  it  as  soon  as 
you  can  1" 

Hear,  ye  ministers  of  the  cross,  what  sort  of  texts  dying 
men  wish  us  to  preach  from  ! — ''  This  is  a  faithful  saying. 
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and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  ChriHt  Jeays  eame  into 
the  world  to  save  sinuera  ;  of  whom  T  am  chief."  This  wan 
dying  SanderHon's  clioice,  and  he  especially  wished  me  not 
to  leave  out  the  last  v\„tig^  <'  Qf  whom  I  am  chief." 

In  a  few  houi-s,  the  soul  of  this  chief  of  sinners,  saved  by 
grace,  took  its  flight  aci'osB  the  border-land,  to  join  a  Mag- 
dalene and  a  Saul  of  Tarsus  in  singing  the  praises  of 
redeeming  love. 
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When  Hunt  and  Cobbett  were  England's  heroes,  almost 
worshipped  by  millions,  and  greatly  feared  by  thousands ; 
when  "the  cause  for  which  Hampden  died  on  the  Held,  and 
Sidney  on  the  scaffold,"  was  printed  on  our  milk-cups, 
butter-plates,  banners,  and  pocket-handkerchiefs ;  when 
white  hats,  turned  up  with  green,  constituted  the  patHbot's 
badge  of  alh 'fiance  to  liberty  and  midnight  meetings ;  when 
Tories  believed  that  England's  deatfi-knell  was  tolling,  and 
Radicals  that  her  sun  of  hope  was  just  rising ;  then  Wil- 
kins,  the  subject  of  tliis  Tale,  was  a  strong  and  active  man. 
The  excitement  of  the  times  led  all  parties  into  the  most 
ridiculous  follies ;  the  pulpits  warned  the  people  against 
politics  ajid  dema^o;ues,  and  mob-meetings  warned  them 
against  tyrants  and  parsons.  Extremes  always  beget  ex- 
tremes, and  Wilkins  was  one  of  the  extreme  men  of  that 
day.  Had  any  one  proposed  that  all  parsons  should  be 
hanged,  Wilkins  would  willingly  have  provided  the  rope. 

The  doings  of  any  age  can  only  be  judged  correctly  by  the 
light  of  that  age.  Wilkins,  no  doubt,  believed  he  was  doing 
what  wouM  secure  his  country's  freedom  ;  but  he  fell  into 
the  snare  that  has  entangled  thousands, — he  began  reforming 
on  the  wron<)  side  of  the  door  ;  the  wo^ld  within  was  neg- 
lected for  the  world  without.  He  could  shout  for  a  nation's 
reform,  while  he  neglected  to  reform  hinitself.     The  stump 
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orator  could  find  in  him  a  seconder,  and  he  was  always  ready 
to  take  the  chair  for  the  infidel  lecturer.  He  was  one  of  a 
large  circle  of  free-thinkers ;  and  freely  and  bitterly  did  they 
both  think  and  speak  against  any  one  who  dared  to  think 
differently  from  themselves.  Some  of  them  declared  it  to 
be  impossible  that  any  man  thinking  the  Bible  true  could 
be  a  free-thinker;  free  thinking  consisted  in  thinking  as 
they  thought,  and  thinking  nothing  else. 

One  of  these  worthies  once  tauntingly  held,  up  a  purse 
filled  with  silver,  and  sarcastically  quoted  part  of  one  of 
"Wesley's  hymns,-  — " 

"  This,  this  is  the  God  I  ad/^re, 
My  faithful,  unchangeable  friend." 

Several  years  after  a  fnend  informed  me  that  this  same  man 
was  in  great  poverty;  he  had  never  been  married,  lived 
alone,  was  in  very  poor  health,  and  in  great  destitution.  I 
had  considerable  respect  for  him,  and,  on  calling  to  see  him, 
playfully  asked  him  if  his  god  was  still  alive.  He  instantly 
remembered  the  purse  and  the  two  lines  of  the  hymn,  and 
smilingly  replied,  "  Jo^  no  ;  he  is  dead  long  since  ;  I  wish 
he  was  not ;  but  I  am  not  the  first  that  has  worshipped  a 
money-bag." 

Another  refused  a  book  I  wished  to  lend  him,  observing 
that  he  "  wanted  neither  me,  nor  my  books,  nor  churches, 
chapels,  bibles,  parsons,  nor  cant."  It  was  about  one 
o'clot^k  one  Sunday  afternoon  ;  he  was  scraping  a  calfs  hoof 
with  a  rusty  knife  ;  he  had  a  week's  beard  on  his  face,  a 
week's  dirt  on  his  shii't,  clogs  that  seemed  never  cleaned, 
and  trousers  covered  with  various  coloured  patches.  The 
house,  the  wife,  the  children,  all  indicated  anything  but 
domestic  comfort. 
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"  VtSU"  I  replied,  "  I  admire  yonr  frankness ;  you  hoist 
youi*  colors  at  once.  I  expect  you  are  one  of  the  men  that 
*  vrant'  more  pigs  and  fewer  parsons.'  " 

''  You  have  just  hit  the  mark,"  was  his  answer. 

"  Well,  sir,"  I  said  "  but  observation  convinces  me  that 
men  of  your  creed,  or  rather  no  creed,  have  rarely  either 
pigs:  or  parsons  ;  and  I  have  also  observed  that  godliness,  as 
a  rule,  gives  a  man  the  advantage  and  pleasure  of  this  life ; 
it  has  given  to  millions  a  comfortable  house,  a  good  charac- 
ter, a  good  suit  of  clothes,  respectability,  a  place  in  (Jod's 
house,  a  happy  mind,  and  glorious  prospects."  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  wife,  I  added,  "  Mrs. ,  suppose  that  your 

husband  was  a  n^ligious  man,  that  you  were  well  dressed, 
as  you  see  nearly  all  that  go  to  church  or  chapel  are,  leaning 
on  your  husband's  arm,  and  your  children,  neatly  attired, 
walking  on  before  to  the  house  of  God,  how  would  you  like 
it  V  With  a  good  hearty  laugh,  she  tamed  to  her  huRbalid 
and  said,  "  Harry,  I  should  like  to  try."  Harxy  and  I  sub- 
sequently became  good  friends ;  he  now  reads  my  books  and 
has  got  new  trousers. 

Many  such  as  the  above  were  amongst  Wilkins'  Jire^- 
thinking  acquaintances  when  I  first  saw  him.  He  had  a 
sort  of  leadership  among  this  class  of  men ;  he  was  superior 
to  them  in  intellect,  and  in  better  circumstances ;  he  was  an 
extensive  reader  of  infidel  works  and  "ultra"  newspapers ; 
talked  large,  scoffed  at  religion,  and  boasted  that  for  thirty 
years  he  had  never  entered  either  church  or  chapel.  How 
it  was  that  I  became  so  anxious  respecting  this  man's  salva- 
tion all  at  once  is  to  me  inexplicable,  except  on  the  Bible 
principle,  that  Ood's  Spirit  moves  human  agency  to  effect 
His  purposes. 
Od  one  occasion,  when  Wilkins  was  passing  down  the 
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street,  a  co-worker  in  the  echool  and  church,  Mr.  Hiomas 
Schofibid,  called  my  attention  to  him,  observing  that  he 
supposed  he  was  a  strange  character,  and  wondered  if  it  was 
possible  to  get  an  interview  between  him  and  our  mutual 
friend,  Mr  Molineux.  I  at  once  saw  the  possibility,  and  be- 
lieved it  was  my  duty  to  do  what  I  could  to  get  them  to- 
gether.     Feeling  considerable  confidence  in  the  result,  I 

went  at  once  to  Mrs.  S ,  one  of  Mr.  Wilkins*  married 

daughters,  and  requested  her  to  propose  the  iDatt(>r  to  her 
father.  She  was  amazed  at  the  idea,  and,  in  evident  sur- 
prise, asked  if  I  did  not  know  her  father's  principles. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  but  if  you  propose  the  thing  to  him 
in  as  agreeable  a  way  as  you  can,  perhaps  you  may  succeed 
better  than  you  expect." 

"  Well,  but  if  he  gets  angry  with  m^.,  as  I  am  certain  lie 
will,  I  shall  have  to  lay  all  the  blame  upon  you." 

"Very  well;  I  will  cheerfully  bear  all  consequences, 
whatever  they  may  be,"  was  my  reply. 

Mrs.  S went  to  her  father's  house  that  night  and 

told  him  the  strange  request  that  I  had  made,  and,  as  she 
expected,  he  was  greatly  offended.  The  following  day  he 
called  at  my  shop,  and  demanded  why  I  had  presumed  to 
speak  to  his  daughter  respecting  him^  and  whether  I  sup- 
posed that  he  was  incapable  of  judging  'for  himself  in 
mattei's  relating  to  his  own  welfare. 

I  saw  he  was  greatly  irritated,  and  knew  that  much  de- 
pended on  the  next  minute.  I  handed  him  a  chair,  requested 
him  to  be  seated,  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  his  hat 
and  walking  stick.  He  took  the  seat  with  evident  reluc- 
tance, but  refused  to  give  his  hat,  and  held  the  stick  in  a 
manner  that  indicated  a  wish  on  his  part  to  use  it. 

I  at  once  confessed  that  I  had  requested  his  daughter  to 
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speak  to  him  ;  told  him  how  the  thought  had  arisen  ;  that  I 
had  known  him  ever  since  he  was  chairman  at  a  lecture  given 
by  the  notorious  infidel,  Carlisle,  of  Sheffield,  in  the  old 
play-house ;  and  thus,  having  been  a  victim  to  the  paralyzing 
influence  of  scepticism,  I  could  feel  for  others  carrying  the 
same  yoke.  Here  he  interrupted  me  by  sharply  asking  if  I 
''  wished  him  to  be  pestered  by  some  young  upstart  that 
would  cram  damnation  down  his  throat  ?" 

"  No,"  T  replied,  "  the  man  I  wish  to  introduce  to  you  is 
both  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  You  have  read  much,  are 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  sciences,  and  know  something 
of  speculative  philosophy  ;  and,  religion  apart,  I  think  he  is 
just  the  man  to  gain  your  highest  esteem.  If  you  wish  to 
talk  with  him  on  geology,  he  will  give  you  the  strata  from 
the  primary,  transition,  secondary,  tertiary,  to  the  superficial ; 
if  on  astronomy,  he  will  dilate  on  that  wonderful  science 
from  Mercury  on  to  Uranus,  with  satelites,  comets,  <fec.;  if 
on  botan]^,  he  will  give  you  the  names  of  flowers  and  plants, 
Avith  their  Latin  names  and  English  derivations,  almost  from 
the  cedar  on  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall.  He  has 
also  travelled  a  little,  and  knows  something  of  human 
nature ;  and  if  you  want  to  have  your  book-knowledge 
well  rubbed  up,  he  is  just  the  man  for  you." 

While  I  was  speaking,  Wilkins  smiled,  and  observed,  that 
he  thought  1  v»,h  a  painter  in  more  respects  than  one ;  that 
he  should  like  to  see  the  man  I  had  so  eulogised,  if  only 
through  a  telescope  ;  and,  if  he  would  leave  out  his  religious 
twaddle,  he  might  call  upon  him  when  convenient,  but  only 
on  that  condition. 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  undertake  to  see  the  gentleman,  and 
frankly  tell  him  of  your  wish  and  terms.;  I  have  no  doubt 
the  compact  will  be  honorably  kept  on  his  part,  but  I  ex- 
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peot  you  will  break  it  youi-self ;  for  you  have  been  so  long 
under  the  impression  that  you  could  prove  all  parsons  fools, 
'pw  eoacellenee,   that  you  will  be  trying  your  hand  upon 


» 


^im. 

"  Parsons  !  parsons  !  is  the  man  you  have  been  speaking 
of  a  parson  V  exclaimed  Wilkins,  with  eAddent  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  has  long  been  in  the  ministry,  but  is  now 
superannuated  by  reason  of  age;  being,  however,  exten- 
sively known,  he  is  still  in  great  request  as  a  preacher ;  and 
though  he  is  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  I  would  have  you  be 
on  your  guard,  for  he  is  an  adept  in  stenography,  and  will 
be  able  to  take  down  your  words  as  you  speak  them." 

This  last  sentence  was  spoken  in  a  playful  manner  ;  nor 
could  I  help  laughing  outright  on  seeing  Wilkins'  embarrass- 
ment, on  discovering  that  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  had 
promised  to  have  the  meeting  was  a  minister  ;  and  seeing, 
also,  that  this  fact  appeared  to  him  somewhat  to  alter  the 
state  of  the  case,  I  offered  to  liberate  him  from  the  contract, 
provided  he  wished  it. 

"  No,  no,"  was  his  ans^ver,  "  let  him  come,  let  him  come ; 
you  know  the  terms — no  religious  cant.  If  the  bargain  be 
kept,  I  shall  be  glad  of  his  company  ;  and  if  he  breaks  the 
contract,  he  will  not  catch  an  old  bird  with  chaff." 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Molineux,  will  at  once  acquit  me 
of  having  said  too  much  respecting  his  generl^l  attainments. 
God  in  His  word,  and  God  in  His  Works,  were  themes  on 
which  he  could  dwell  to  the  instruction  and  edification  of 
his  heavers.  I  thought  him  just  the  man  for  the  work  in 
hand.  The  following  day  I  made  him  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  he 
entirely  agreed  with  the  conditions.  He  promised  to  call 
upon  Wilkins  on  the  following  Wednesday  afternoon. 
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They  met  at  the  time  appointed,  and,  by  an  agreement 
betwixt  themselves,  arranged  for  a  weekly  interview.  Being 
two  intell%ent  men^  they  had  no  lack  of  interesting  subjeoto. ' 
For  several  weeks  the  conversation  was  on.  botany  and 
politics,  and,  just  as  I  expected,  Wilkins  was  the  firgt 
to  break  tho  agreement  He  asked  Mr.  Molineux  what  ht 
thought  of  the  evidences  of  a  First  Cause.  This  queetitm 
opened  up  a  subject,  the  collateral  bearing  (^  which  would 
necewarily  include  internal,  as  well  as  external  evidenoes. 
Their  opinions  respecting  some  of  the  evidenoes  did  not 
materially  differ ;  but  when  Wilkins  declared  that  he  could 
not  reconcile  the  many  absurdities  and  contradictions  found 
in  the  Bible  with  the  b^ief  that  it  emanated  from  an  infi- 
nitely wise  Being,  such  as  God  must  be,  Mr.  Molineux 
replied,— 

"  Have  you  found  the  absurdities  and  contradictiona  in 
your  own  readings  of  the  Bible,  or  in  books  Written  against 
itr 

"  0,  in  books  written  against  it.  I  have  never  read 
either  the  Old  or  New  Testament  myself,  thinking  it  a  pure 
waste  of  time  to  do  so,"  replied  Wilkins. 

"  Well,  but  if  you  refuse  to  read  the  Bible  itaelf,  in  order 
to  judge  impartially,  you  should  have  read  books  in  vindica- 
tion of  ita  truth  and  consistency,"  observed  Mr.  Mi^ineux. 

"  Yes,  perh£^  I  ought ;  I  have  oft^i  boasted  of  thinking 

for  myself ;  but  in  regard  to  the  Bible  and  its  teachings,  I 

have  allowed  its  acknowledged  enemies  to  think  for  me.     If, 

however,  you  have  any  books  that  profess  to  explain  Us 

absurdities  and  contradictions,  that  are  worth  reading,  I 

Bhonld  be  obliged  if  you  would  lend  them  to  me ;  and,  as 

the  New  Testament  is  a  small  book,  I  will  at  once  read  it 

carefully  through;  but  I  have  nsaver  been  aUe  to  make 
3* 
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anything  of  your  Jesus,  as  you  call  him,  nor  do  I  expect  to 
do  80." 

Mr.  iVl.  famished  Wilkins  with  Bishop  Newton's  and 
Simpson's  .Key  to  the  Prophecies,  and  other  works  such  as 
he  knew  would  ansv^er  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  Wilkins,  as 
he  had  promised,  began  to  read  carefully  the  New  Testament, 
making  notes  as  he  proceeded.  While  seeking  for  contra- 
dictions and  absurdities,  he  found  what  he  was  not  seeking, 
and  what  he  was  not  expecting  to  find.  He  found  that  the 
word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful,  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword  ;  he  saw  that,  if  what  he  was  reading  was  true, 
he  was  a  lost  man  ;  he  found  the  truth  crowding  on  his  soul 
with  such  telling  power  that  he  could  not  sleep  in  his  bed  ; 
and  he  found  himself  on  his  knees  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
bathed  in  tears,  groaning  for  mercy,  agonizing  for  pardon, 
beseeching  God  for  Christ's  sake  not  to  riend  him  to  hell,  not 
to  cut  him  off  in  his  sins,  not  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  tiie 
brokenhearted  sinner,  but  in  mercy  to  spare  him,  in  mercy 
to  blot  out  his  transgressions. 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  came  to  my  house,  requesting  a 
private  interview.  How  different  was  this  visit  from  the 
one  he  paid  me  about  two  months  before  !  Memory  and 
conscience — a  guilty  conscience — were  working  with  a  crush- 
ing power  ;  the  events  of  his  past  life  distressed  and  appalled 
him.  His  confessions,  then  and  afterwards,  were  such  as 
prudence  would  cover  over  with  a  veil  of  charity  ;  he  was 
greatly  troubled  on  account  of  having  been  the  cause  of 
others  imbibing  infidel  principles.  One  case  he  mentioned 
as  peculiarly  distressing  : — ^A  dying  acquaintance,  whom  he 
visited  in  his  last  hours,  begged  Wilicins  to  send  for  some 
good  man  to  read  the  word  of  God  and  pray  with  him. 
Wilkins  called  him  a  fool ;  told  him  to  die  like  a  man ;  and 
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refused  either  to  send  himself  for  a  praying  man,  or  allow 
others.  "  O  Wilkins  !  Wilkins !"  said  this  wratched,  miser- 
able being,  "  Christians  do  not  die  as  I  am  dying  ;  this 
will  never  do  ;  I  do  not  now  believe  that  death  is  an  eternal 
sleep  ;  I  wish  I  could  believe  it  ;  we  have  often  called  it  a 
leap  in  the  dark,  but  now  to  me  it  is  dreadfully  dark.  You 
haye  often  quoted  Pope  ;  reverse  his  dying  Christian's  ad- 
dress to  his  soul,  and  you  have  my  wretched  condition  : — 

"  Hark  !  the  fiends  infernal  say, 
"^/ome,  lost  spirit,  come  away.' 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite. 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 
Drowns  my  spirit,  draws  my  breath  ? 
O,  'tis  death,  eternal  death  !" 

Th(;se  words  were  amongst  the  last  the  dying  man  uttered, 
and  the  scene  now  passed  afresh  before  the  mind  of  Wilkins. 
With  tears  streaming  down  hia  face,  he  confessed  that  if  he 
iiad  read  the  Testament  with  candour  thirty  years  sooner, 
he  should  have  been  a  dijfferent  man.  On  leaving,  he  took 
hold  of  my  hand  and  said,  "  Mr.  Ashworth,  I  do  believe 
God  could  pardon  my  sins,  but  he  never  will." 

At  a  subsequent  interview  he  was  more  calm,  but  spoko 
-with  great  force  of  the  want  of  principle  and  virtue  amongst 
infidel  writers  ;  greatly  deploring  his  past  life,  and  wishing 
he  had  earlier  read  the  Bible  and  thought  for  himself.  In 
this  Wilkins  was  right ;  if  infidels  would  remember  that 
Crod's  word  enjoins  upon  all  men  to  ''  prove  all  things,  and 
hold  fast  fh&t  which  is  good,"  and  would  compare  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible  with  the  lives  of  those  who  have  despised 
those  teachings,  many  of  them  would  be  astonished  at  the 
company  in  which  they  are  found.  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
both  lived  in  oi)en  adultery  ;  yet  these  are  gods  amongst  in- 
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fidels.  Paine  was  a  drunkard  and  swearer  ;  Hobbcs,  "Whar- 
ton, Shaftesbury,  "Woolaston,  Chubbs,  Bolingbroke,  and 
Rochester  lived  strange  liv^s,  and  were  consistent  with  their 
own  teachings.  But  an  immoral  teacher  of  Christianity 
would  be  condemned  by  his  own  creed.  Voltaire  confesses 
that  "  though  the  ministers  of  the  G  ospel  oppose  each  other 
in  their  dogmas,  in  morality  they  are  all  agreed." 

The  iron  had  entered  into  Wilkins'  soul ;  the  crushiiig 
consequences  of  infidel  principles  came  upon  him  with  all 
their  force ;  and  he  now  stood  before  me  a  miserable, 
broken-hearted  man.  I  advised  him  still  to  read  on  as  he 
had  begun  ;  to  examine  for  himself ;  to  get  as  much  as  pos- 
sible into  private,  and  pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit's  guidance, 
not  doubting  but  he  would  find  mercy. 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "  but  how  am  T  either  to  read  or 
pray  with  any  hope  of  pardon  1  The  thing  seems  to  be  im- 
possible. 0,  sir,  the  fearful  results  of  my  teachings  are 
more  and  more  terrible  as  I  now  see  them  !  I  have  already 
given  great  offence  by  allowing  Mr.  Molineux  to  come  and 
see  me.  I  have  sown  the  dragon's  teeth  in  my  family,  and 
now  they  mock  all  my  attempts  to  induce  them  to  recon- 
sider their  position  ;  they  sneer  at  me  forreading  the  Bible, 
and  declare  their  determination  not  to  be  frightened  by  re- 
ligious bug-bears." 

And  this  was  true  ;  the  family  did  all  they  could  to  pre- 
vent his  intercourse  with  religious  men.  Mr.  Todd,  one  of 
Wilkins'  neighbours,  a  good  old  Christian,  hearing  of  this, 
offered  Wilkins  his  sitting-room,  promising  to  read  and  pray 
with  him  fifty  times  a-day  if  he  wished  it.  Wilkins  gladly 
embraced  the  offer,  and  spent  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  time  in  Mr.  Todd's  house ;  and  there  the  venerable  old 
Christian,  and  penitent,  weeping  publican,  together  read 
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God's  blesfied  word,  and  together  bowed  the  knee  at  the 
throne  of  giace* 

Ono  evening,  Mr.  Todd,  at  Wilkins'  request,  came  to  ask 
me  to  spend  the  evening  with  him,  if  I  oould  possibly  spare 
time.  It  was  a  memorable  evening :  he  had  copied  from 
the  Bible  many  passages  that  seemed  to  destroy  all  hope 
that  a  man  such  as  he  was  oould  ever  expect  to  have  forgive- 
ness, and  read  them  to  me  with  a  trembling  voice.  I  met 
all  his  objections  by  one  answer, — **  He  is  able  to  save  to 
the  uttermost  them  that  come  unto  God  by  Him."  I  held 
him  fast  to  that  one  point, — "  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost." 
He  begged  me  to  kneel  down  and  pray  for  him  ;  we,  ,11 
weeping,  fell  down  before  our  Maker ;  but  how  different  the 
cause  of  our  tears  !  Mr.  Todd,  the  hoary-headed  saint,  wept 
for  joy  at  the  prodigal's  return  ;  Wilkins  wept  tears  of  sor- 
row and  contrition,  and  before  T  could  utter  one  word,  he 
exclaimed,  "  O  Jesus,  Jesus,  Lamb  of  God,  have  mercy  on 
me  !  O  Jesus,  Jesus,  how  I  have  scorned  and  despised  Thy 
very  name,  scorned  and  insulted  Thy  •  servants,  mocked  at 
Thy  sufferings  and  death  !  Yet  Thou  wast  wounded ,  bruised, 
and  afflicted  for  me ;  Thou  didst  die  on  the  cross  for  me  ; 
Thou  didst  shed  Thy  precious  blood  for  me,  for  me,  for  me  ; 
0  Jesus,  Jesus,  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world,  have  mercy  on  me  !  Lord !  I  would  believe  ; 
help  Thou  my  unbelief.  I  know  I  have  sinned  in  heart  and 
life  millions  of  times ;  but  is  there  not  mercy  f  Is  there  not 
mercy?  O  Lamb  of  God,  have  mercy  on  a  poor  guilty 
man  !" 

That  night  was  to  Wilkins  a  night  of  great  bitterness. 
He  spent  the  most  of  it  in  strong  cries  and  prayers.  He 
wept  and  sought,  and  at  last  found  the  graoe  of  God  through 
a  crucified  Redeemer.     And,  O,  the  joy  that  «prang  tip  in 
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his  beai-t  when  be  found  that  his  deeply-stainod,  guilty  soul 
was  ^vashed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  !  For  days  he  was  in 
eostacies.  Pituse,  nothing  but  praise  night  and  day — 
"  Praise  the  Lord  !"  was  his  continual  theme. 

On  our  first  interview  after  his  conversion,  Wilkins  took 
hold  of  my  hand,  and,  with  an  earnestness  that  astonished 
mo,  exclaimed, — **  O  how  happy  I  am  !  the  blood  of  Christ 
can  save  a  million  worlds — He  has  saved  me,  the  chief  of 
hinneis.  By  faith  I  saw  him  nailed  on  the  cross  for  me  ; 
in  my  he-art  I  Itelieved  He  died  for  me — that  His  blood  was 
shed  for  me  ;  and  now  I  am  a  sinner  saved  by  gi'ace  ;  and 
if  Christ  can  uave  me,  He  can  save  any  man  out  of  hell  ! 
I  have  had  more  real  peace  nince  I  became  a  child  of  God 
than  I  ever  possessed  in  all  my  days  of  sin." 

At  a  subsequent  interview,,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been 
troubled  on  reading  the  passage,  "  We  must  all  stand  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  to  give  an  account  of  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad."  "  If," 
said  he,  "  this  be  true,  what  must  I  do  ?  My  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  service  of  Batan ;  I  am  now  getting  old,  and  1 
cannot  do  much  for  God  in  the  time  that  remains.  If  we 
must  be  judged  by  works,  what  must  I  do,  for  I  shall  have 
nothing  to  show  1" 

I  replied  that,  of  all  God's  doings,  redeeming  grace  was 
the  most  amazing ;  that  a  life  of  iniquity  could,  through 
£uth  in  Christ,  be  pardoned  ; — that  a  conscience  laden  with 
guilt,  and  wretched  as  hell,  could  be  made  the  home  of  i>eace 
and  joy ; — that  grey-haired  sinners  could  be  made  saints, — 
this  far  transcended  all  human  conceptions.  No  doubt  we 
are  judged  by  works,  but  we  are  saved  by  faith.  I  know 
you  will  have  little  time  left  to  show  your  faith  by  your 
works.     You  have  been  saved  by  the  skin  your  teeth  ; — 
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you  are  a  brand  plucked  fmm  the  burniug  ; — you  have  been 
braugbfc  into  tlie  vineyard  at  the  eleventh  hour,  but  you  will 
have  your  penny,  and  for  such  great  mercies  you  must  won- 
der and  adore. 

Some  time  after,  Wilkins  wished  to  receive  the  sacrament. 
Uo  desired  that  it  might  be  administered  to  him  in  Mr. 
Todd's  house,  and  that  those  friends  might  be  present  who 
had  been  with  him  in  his  conflicts  with  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness. The  day  was  fixed  ;  the  friends  were  invited ;  they 
came  to  join  with  their  once  guilty  but  now  pardoned 
brother,  to  commemorate  the  most  mom(  tntous  of  all  events, 
— to  comply  with  the  last  injunction  given  by  the  world's 
Redeemer  to  His  disciples  on  ^hat  night  of  nights,  when  the 
accumulated  guilt  of  the  whole  human  race  centred  on,  and 
weighed  to  the  ground  his  sinless  soul  ; — that  night  of 
nights,  when,  agonizing  in  sorrow  and  blood,  "  He  heaved 
tlie  mountain  from  our  sinking  world," — "  Do  this  in  re- 
membrance of  me."  "  Yes,  Lord,"  is  the  sad  but  grateful 
answer  of  His  Church  in  the  wilderness,  "we  will  remember 
that  night  of  Thy  sorrow,  when  Thou  for  us  wast  stricken, 
smitten  of  God  and  afflicted ;  we  will  i*emember  that  Thou 
wast  wounded  for  our  transgressions ;  that  Thou  wast  bruised 
for  our  iniquities ;  that  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
laid  upon  Thee  ;  that  by  Thy  stripes  we  are  healed ; — we 
will  remember  that  the  bitterest  of  bitter  cups  was  for  us 
drained  to  its  very  dregs  !" 

It  was  a  solemn  and  melting  time.  Mr.  Molineux,  with 
his  grave  and  serious  voice,  pronounced  the  promise  of 
our  Saviour, — "  Wheresoever  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst,"  and  then 
read  the  impressive  service.  Poor  Wilkins !  every  eye  was 
fixed  upon  him.     He  wept  much,  but  not  as  he  had  wept 
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before.  2^en  he  wept  team  of  anguish  ;  now  he  wepfc  team 
of  joj.  He  trembled  as  he  took  the  mip ;  a  sense  of  his 
nnworthiness  almost  overcame  him  ;  but  his  joy  was  deep, 
his  peace  with  God  was  now  more  complete,  and  from  that 
hour  he  sought  to  "  adoin  the  doctrine  of  God  his  Baviour 
in  all  things." 

Some  time  after  the  preceding  events,  Wilkins  ezprecsed 
his  oonviction  that  he  should  die  suddenly.  He  thought  an 
affection  of  the  heart  had  set  in,  and  he  desired  that,  if  it 
were  possible,  either  I  or  Mr.  Molineux  should  be  present 
at  his  death.  His  earnest  wish  was,  that  the  last  words  he 
might  speak  in  t<iis  life  should  be  "  Blessed  Jesus," — and 
God,  in  His  goodness,  granted  him  his  request.  On  enter- 
ing his  room  on  the  last  day  of  his  life,  he  smilingly  took 
my  hand,  and  asked  me  to  lift  him  a  little  higher.  I  com- 
plin with  his  request.  He  then  turned  his  face  to  the  wall, 
and,  in  a  faint  whisper  said,  "  Blessed  Jesus !  Blessed 
Jesus  !"  While  this  faint  whisper  was  yet  trembling  on 
his  lips,  the  spirit  of  the  converted  infidel  entered  the  pearly 
gates  of  paradise,  and  might  there  vie  with  the  thief  saved 
on  the  cross,  which  of  the  two  should  loudest  shout  the 
praiaeg  of  redeeming  love.  ^ 
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As  you  ascend  from  the  vale  of  Rochdale,  on  the  western 
side,  skirting  the  hamlet  of  Sjiotland,  near  the  Moorlands, 
the  valley  opening  to  the  right  reveals  the  tops  of  Long 
Ridge  and  Knowl  Hill.  On  the  rising  ground,  near  the 
summit  of  liong  Ridge,  stood  a  few  white- washed  cottages, 
and  a  farm  called  **  Bank  House."  In  this  house  the  old- 
fashioned  broad  oak  stairs  once  served  as  a  pulpit  for  Mr. 
Wesley ;  and,  in  a  large  field  behind,  Mr.  Whitfield,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd,  gathered  from  hill  and  dale,  poured 
forth  his  rolling  eloquence  with  such  mighty  power,  that 
the  echo  reverberated  from  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley.  Many  a  rustic  returned  to  his  lonely  home 
stead,  long  to  rememoer  the  pasbing  visits  of  these  mes- 
sengers of  the  Cross ;  and  though,  in  those  days  of  moral 
darkness,  the  seed  often  fell  on  stony  ground,  still  in  many 
places  it  produced  lasting  fruit.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  per- 
vaded the  minds  of  the  people ;  the  old,  long-neglected 
family  Bible  was  taken  down  from  the  dusty  shelf.  Twos 
and  threes  met  together  for  prayer ;  earnings  and  savings 
were  dedicated  to  the  building  of  houses  where  they  might 
meet  for  the  worship  of  God.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
churches  sprang  up  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  new-born 
myriads,  the  results  of  the  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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In  the  valley  betwixt  Shelf  Hill  and  Long  Ridtje,  one  of 
these  rural  temples  was  erected.  Men  and  women,  whoso 
hearts  God  had  touched,  brought  willingly  their  offeriugs ; 
;?nd  on  the  day  of  its  dedication,  amidst  tears  of  thanks- 
givings the  i^eople  shouted  aloud  for  joy.  And,  from  that 
day  to  thiis,  the  Sabbath  morning  brings  groups  of  old  and 
young  from  their  scattered  homes  on  the  uplands,  to  join 
in  the  duties  of  the  school  and  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  these  poor  of  the  earth,  but 
candidates  for  heaven,  would  undoubtedly  be  interesting; 
and  one  of  them,  who  for  many  years  had  mixed  with  the 
happy  gatherings  of  this  school  and  church,  constitutes  the 
principal  subject  of  this  narrative. 

There  he  comes,  with  his  trembling  step,  his  wrinkled 
but  pleasing  countenance,  and  his  nicely  combed  grey  locks  ; 
bending  under  the  weight  of  years,  and  the  effects  of  many 
sorrows,  he  leans  heavily  on  hia  staff.  See  with  what 
evident  delight  he  once  more  enters  the  house  of  Goil ;  and 
as  he  slowly  walks  down  the  aisle  to  take  his  accustomed 
seat,  the  eyes  of  old  and  young  seem  to  say,  "  Welcome, 
old  Richard !"  But  Richard  had  once  been  young ;  his 
step  had  once  been  firm,  his  body  erect,  his  countenance 
radiant  with  health  and  vigor,  and,  in  the  obscure  hamlet 
where  he  resided,  he  "  had  stood  in  his  lot."  Hard  had 
been  his  toil,  numerous  his  bereavements,  and  many  his 
tears  ;  yet  he  lived  an  unobtrusive,  useful,  and  hp|^;yy  man 
— for  there  is  a  depth  in  real,  genuine  piety,  which  the 
plummet  of  advei-sity  can  never  fathom.  A  labouring  man, 
with  a  sickly  wife  and  a  numerous  family  of  small  children, 
all  depending  on  him  to  sui)ply  their  daily  returning  wants, 
— manfully  and  unflinchingly  struggling  to  obtain  the  bare 
neoessaries  of  life,  at  the  same  time  careful  to  watch  over 
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their  morals  and  train  them  for  heaven — such  a  man  is  one 
of  nature's  worthies — one  of  earth's  noblemen.  How  de- 
lightful when,  after  the  toils  of  the  day,  "  the  saint,  the 
husband,  the  father,"  gathering  his  young  charge  around 
the  family  altar,  reads  to  them  out  of  the  Holy  Book, 
kneels  with  them  at  the  throne  of  grace,  pouring  out  his 
soul  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  past  mercies,  asking  for 
wisdom,  that  he  may  "  command  his  children  and  his  house- 
hold after  him  !"     Well  might  the  bard  of  Scotland  say  : 

"  From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs."      fl 
With  delight  we  hail  the  noble  sentiment,  and  echo  back — 
From  scenes  like  these  old  England's  greatness  comes  ! 

If  the  angels  that  are  sent  forth  to  minister  to  those  that 
shall  be  heirsof  salvation, — if  those  swift-winged  messengers 
of  mercy  ever  halt  on  their  glad  journeys  through  the  skies, 
surely  it  will  be  to  look  on  one  of  these  bright  spots,  where 
the  sons  of  toil,  bowing  down  before  the  Eternal,  gather  for 
themselves  and  little  ones  the  rich  harvest  of  heaven's 
blessings.  .r  ^^^'  .^.    .-  • 

One  evening  in  autumn,  when  Richard  was  offering  up 
his  evening  sacrifice,  he  was  led  to  pray  earnestly  for  his 
numerous  family  ; — that  not  one  of  them  might  miss  the 
way  to  heaven  ;  that  through  all  the  temptations  which  they 
might  have  to  pass, — through  all  the  troubles  and  dangers 
of  tlie  wilderness,  not  one  of  them  should  be  found  straying 
in  forbidden  paths ;  and  that,  after  the  storms  of  life  were 
over,  they  might  all  be  gathered  into  the  heavenly  fold  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  never  to  part  again. 

Reader,  mark  that  night's  prayer  !  Richard  prayed  that 
the  whole  might  ultimately  meet  where  there  is  no  more 
parting.     Shall  they  go  before  ?  or  shall  they  follow  ?     Shall 
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the  shaft  of  death  be  thirteen  times  hurled,  laying  them  one 
by  one  dead  at  his  feet,  and  he,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit, 
exclaiming,  "  I  shall  go  unto  them,  but  they  shall  not  re- 
turn unto  mel" — or  shall  he  be  the  first  to  go,  and  hall 
them,  one  by  one,  as  they  enter  the  gates  of  Paradise  ? 
God  often  answers  our  prayers  ;  but  God's  mode  of  answer- 
ing them  we  must  leave  to  Himself. 

During  that  night's  devotion,  Ellen,  their  eldest  daughter, 
a  fine  young  girl  of  eighteen,  was  much  affected,  and,  after 
the  younger  children  had  retired  to  rest,  she  wept  bitterly. 
On  recovering  herself  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak,  she  said, — 
"  0  father !  I  shall  soon  be  gathered  to  that  fold  you  have 
been  praying  we  may  all  one  day  reach.  I  shall  be  the  first 
to  go.  I  feared  to  tell  you  and  mother,  knowing  you  have 
enough  to  bear,  but  I  cannot  longer  hide  the  truth  :  I  feel 
I  am  fast  sinking  into  an  early  grave." 

The  anguish  of  that  night  Richard  long  remembered. 
The  bitterness  of  death, — the  death  of  his  first-bom, — the 
mother's  stay  and  the  father's  joy, — to  be  smitten  down  at 
the  moment  of  her  greatest  promise,  how  agonizing  the 
thought  !  Yet  this  very  thing  had  been  feared,  and  all 
available  means  devised  to  prevent  it  For  several  months 
the  parents  had  held  anxious  counsel  respecting  Ellen's 
altered  looks ;  but  when  the  child  herself  confirmed  their 
painful  suspicions,  the  stroke  fell  with  crushing  effect.  This 
was  the  first  stroke,  but  not  the  last  that  Richard  was 
destined  to  feel. 

Ellen's  case  soon  became  hopeless.  Consumption,  that 
insatiable  monster,  which  knows  no  merc^', — that  insidious 
foe,  that  comes  by  stealth,  and  lays  its  fatal  finger  on  its 
fated  victim,  leaving,  by  the  touch,  the  bright  eye,  the 
hectic  flush,  the  hollow  cough,  and  the  morning  sweat ; — 
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consumption,  that  greedy,  tanUxIizing,  but  certain  destroyer, 
which  annually  sweeps  into  the  grave  its  tens  of  thousands, 
had  selected  Ellen  for  its  prey.  And  now  were  to  be  seen 
the  fruits  of  Sunday-school  instruction  and  of  piety  at  home. 
Step  by  step  as  she  neared  the  tomb,  the  fear  of  death  de- 
parted,— so  wonderfully  does  God  adapt  His  grace  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  His  children.  Never  yet  was  dying 
strength  withheld  from  dying  saints.  The  Christian  in  his 
walk  through  the  valley  pf  the  shadow  of  death,  finds  that 
to  him  it  is  but  a  shadow.  Millions  of  redeemed  have  entered 
this  valley  smiling, — Qod's  presence  chasing  away  all  their 
fears,  and  imparting  unspeakable  joys.  Millions  of  dying 
Christians,  since  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  have  been  able  to  ap- 
propriate some  of  his  last  words, — "  There  is  laid  up  for  me 
a  crown." 

Sunday-schools  have  many  trophies.  Sowers  in  tears  and 
reapers  in  joy  are  far  more  numerous  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
mortals  to  know  ;  and  though  Ellen  first  learned  to  lisp  the 
name  of  Him  who  said, — '^  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,"  on  the  spot  where  children  ought  first  to  learn — 
her  mother's  ku^e — ^yet  the  school  had  been  to  her  a  happy 
place,  and  to  many  of  her  class-mates  the  house  of  mercy. 
One  Sunday  the  teacher  received  a  message  requesting  that 
she  would  bring  with  her  all  the  scholars  of  the  class  in 
which  Ellen  had  spent  many  peaceful  hours,  that  she  might 
see  thorn  once  more.  The  teacher  communicated  Ellen's 
wiah  to  her  young  friends.  The  books  were  closed  in  silence ; 
a  tear  stood  in  every  eye.  Two  and  two,  headed  by  their 
kind  teacher,  with  hearts  of  sadness,  they  wended  their  way 
to  the  house  of  death  ;  weeping,  they  gathered  around  her 
bed.  Did  Ellen  weep  ?  No.  The  young,  the  healthy,  and 
the  strong,  through  thjeii*  blinding  tears,  belaid  thf^  wpted 
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form  of  one  they  all  loved,  her  pale  countenance  radiant  with 
raptures  of  holy  joy ;  and  while,  at  her  request,  they  all 
kneeled  down,  and  their  sobs  drowned  the  voice  of  the  teacher 
engaged  in  prayer,  still  Ellen  did  not  weep.     She  clasped  her 

> '  thin,  white  hands,  and  smiled*;  and  whefi  at  parting  they  one 

by  one  took  her  clammy  hand  to  say  the  sad  "  Farewell !" 
still  shc>  smiled,  and,  in  a  feeble  whisper,  said, — "  I  die  in 
•     peace;  meet  me  in  heaven." 

Biohai'd's  day  of  mourning  had  now  begun  ;  bitter  were 

'0'  ]        the  tears  he  dropped  on  Ellen's  grave.     And  how  soon  that 
grave  was  to  be  opened  again  and  again  !     But  the  grace 
that  shone  conspicuous  in  the  pilgrim's  life  well  sustained 
his  burdened  soul.     Murmuring  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in 
nt  eithei^  the  hetirt  or  life  of  the  sincere  Christian.     Mourning 

is  the  lot  of  many  ;  Jacob  mourned  for  his  long-lost  Joseph  : 
'        the  wild  lament  of  David  over  his  ungrateful  son  Absalom 
has  melted  many  hearts.     Mary  and  Martha  agonized  over 

r  their  brother's  death  ;  and  the  Son  of  God  Himself  shed 

tears. — "Jesus  wept."  Murmuring  is  often  sinful ;  mourn- 
ing, especially  when  we  are  bereaved  of  those  we  love,  is 
proper  and  natural.  Richard  never  murmured,  but  was 
often  made  to  mourn. 

The  next  that  entered  the  dark  portals  of  "  the  house  ap- 
pointed for  all  living"  was  Richard's  partner.  Long  had 
she  been  feeble ;  she  had  inherited  the  fatal  malady  that 
had  cut  down  her  first-born  from  her  parents,  and  entailed 
iton  her  own  offspring.  Then  followed  another,  and  another, 
;  until,  out  of  twelve,  only  one  daughter  was  loft.  Yet  these 
multiplied  sorrows  gradtslly  tended  to  enrich  and  mature 
Richard's  piety  ;  his  mini  was  staid  on  God,  and  that  peace 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away  was  his  in- 
creasing inheritance.     His  Christian  experience  was*  riper 
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bitter  were 


e  was*  riper 


and  richer  than  that  which  many  of  his  brethren  possessed. 
Every  sorrow  cuts  a  string  by  which  we  are  tied  to  this 
world,  and  leaves  the  soul  greater  power  to  soar  towards 
the  world  to  come.  None,  amongst  the  many  that  attended 
the  bouso  of  God,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel to  the  same  extent  as  he  did.  The  words  of  those  sweet 
hymns  that  point  the  soul  heavenward  he  sung  in  ;'«pturous 
joy.  We  repeat,  there  is  a  depth  in  genuine  piety  which 
the  plummet  of  adversity  '5an  never  fathom. 

But  this  plummet  was  yet  to  sound  deeper.  Richard  was 
now  becoming  an  old  man  ;  he  could  not  regularly  follow 
liis  daily  work.  Small  indeed  had  been  his  earnings  ;  but 
now  the  time  was  come  when  he  must  become  dependent  on 
his  only  child.  He  removed  to  a  small  cottage  nearer  the 
mill  where  she  worked,  expecting,  as  he  said,  there  quietly 
to  end  his  days,  and  be  buried  with  his  wife  and  children. 
Alice,  i;he  last  and  only  child,  was  now  a  fine  young  woman, 
twenty  years  of  age  ;  she  was  good-looking,  and  seemed  the 
most  healthy  of  the  family.  Up  to  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  Alice  had  been  regular  at  the  Sunday-school,  and  con- 
stant in  her  attendance  at  divine  service.  She  knew  the 
way  of  truth,  and  had  the  highest  respect  for  the  truly 
religious.  She  was,  like  thousands  of  young  in  our  Sab- 
bath-schools, almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Christian,  yet  felt 
she  was  not  one.  She  was,  like  the  scribes  who  came  to  Jesus, 
not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  yet  she  was  not  of  the 
kingdom.  She  knew  that  religious  paths  are  the  paths  of 
peace,  but  had  not  entered  those  paths.  She  knew  that  there 
k  one  thing  needful,  and  sometimes  prayed  that  she  might 
obtain  this  one  thing,  but  did  not  obtain  it,  because  she  did 
not  earnestly  seek  for  it.  0  !  how  many  live  in  thio  linger- 
ing state  of  comparative  unhap[>iness  for  want  of  becoming 
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deoi'^ed  !  "  When  thou  seekeat  me  with  ail  thine  hearty  then 
will  I  be  found  of  thee/'  is  the  teaching  of  God's  word. 
"We  uinnot  serve  God  and  the  world. 

When  Alice  'vas  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  several  of 
her  schoolmates,  in  the  same  condition  of  mind  as  herself, 
agreed  to  meet  together  for  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
prayer.  Tiisse  meetings  greatly  tended  to  strengthen  their 
faith.  Christ's  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  as  recorded 
in  the  third  of  John,  was  the  subject  on  one  occasion  ;  and 
our  Saviour's  words, — "  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,"  first  took  hold  of  Alice's 
heart.  She  saw  that  to  be  born  of  tho  flesh  was  one  thing, 
and  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit  was  quite  another  thing.  '  The 
last  verse  of  the  chapter, — "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son 
hath  'everlasting  life,"  caused  a  ray  of  hope  to  spring  up  in 
her  soul.  She  saw  !}he  Saviour  hanging  on  the  cross  for  her 
— stricken,  smitten,  and  afflicted  for  her;  she  saw  His 
crown  of  thorns.  His  pierced  hands  and  feet.  His  blood  shed 
for  sinners  ;  and  heard  His  cry, — "  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do."  By  the  eye  of  faith  she  saw 
the  whole  scene  on  Calvary.  Over  and  over  she  repeated 
the  words,—  "  Was  this  for  i;.ie  1"  For  a  moment,  but  only 
for  a  moment,  doubt  and  darkness  clouded  her  mind  :  she 
feared  God  would,  not  save  her, — that  she  was  lost ;  but  the 
words, — "He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost,"  brought  renewed  confidence.  Again  she  prayed  ;  and 
now  was  able  to  say — "  His  blood  was  shed  for  me."  Her 
sorrow  was  turned  into  joy ;  and  now,  being  justified  by 
faith,  she  had  peace  with  God. 

From  that  dav  Alict  was  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus. 
She  was  now  born  again  of  ibe  Spirit  ;  she  had  now  obtained 
the  pearl  of  great  price — the  onp>  thing  needful  \  she  was 
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now  of  the  kingdom  ;  no«r,  by  the  grace  of  God,  she  was  a 
Christian  ;  and  though  at  times  doubts  arose,  yet  she  found 
that  faith  and  prayer  invariably  dispelled  them.  Her  peace, 
as  a  vhole,  was  solid  and  great.  She  had  become  a  decided 
Christian,  and,  as  a  consequence,  enjoyetl  the  real  consola- 
tions of  religion ;  for  it  is  the  doubting  and  undecided  who 
Ave  strangers  to  the  deep  thirtgs  of  God,  to  the  true  riches — 
the  real  joy  of  saving  grace. 

Alice  had  always  loved  her  father,  but  now  her  affection 
seemed  to  increase.     And  so  it  is ;  the  more  we  love  God, 
the  more  we  love  each  other.     She  it  was  who  so  ni'jely 
combed  old  Richard's  grey  locks — who  looked  so  well  to  his 
personal  appearance — who  kept  their  little  cottage  so  neat 
and  scrupulously  clean.     On  the  Sabbath  morning  she  rose 
earlyi  and  by  school-time  father  and  daughter  were  ready. 
All  weathers  they  might  be  seen ;  the  old  man  leaning  on 
his  staff,  and  often  on  the  arm  of  his  dutiful  daughter.    They 
had  a  smile  for  everybody ;  and  many  that  saw  them  ex- 
pressed their  gladness  that  Richard  was  so  comfortable  in 
his  old  days.     Richard's  place  in  the  school  was  with  a  class  • 
of  little  boys.     Long  and  patiently  did  he  talk  to  them  of 
good  things,  helping  thera  to  spell  out  their  words,  and  en- 
couraging them  by  saying, — "You  will  some  day  be  good 
readers."     Alice  occasionally  taught  a  class  of  young  girls, 
but  more  frequently  joined  her  friends  in  the  Bible-class. 

To  Richard  and  Alice  the  Lord's-day  was  indeed  a  day  of 
holy  duties  and  holy  pleasures.  God,  in  his  mercy,  gave  the 
day  to  man  and  beast ;  to  both  it  was  given  as  a  day  of  rest ; 
but  to  man  it  was  something  more-  -a  day  of ^  holiness  to 
the  Lord.  They  who  spend  this  day  in  indifference,  or  in 
seeking  what  they  call  recreation,  are  utter  strangers  to  these 
deeper  and  more  lasting  joys,  only  experienced  by  thc<^  who 
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caa  say  I — "I  was  glad  when  they  said,  Let  us  go  up  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord."  And  happy  will  be  the  day  for  the 
Ohriatian  church  when  all  its  professors,  with  all  their  house- 
holds!, shall  willingly  consecrate  the  day  to  hini-who  says  to 
all, — "  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy." 

\s  you  leave  the  valley  in  which  the  chapel  stands,  travel- 
VvLj^  dnr  west,  at  Shepherd  Mill  you  cross  a  brook,  gathered 
fir'DfUA  the  mountain  rills ;  and  as  it  meanders  down  the  vale, 
a^.|;pi  •'i'^g  the  woollen  bleach- works  and  cotton-works,  it  ulti- 
mately jt  'ns  JBamford  Brook,  and  finally  empties  itself  into 
the  river  Roach.  Blackpits  Mill,  where  Alice  worked, 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

One  winter's  evening,  old  Richard,  as  usual,  was  preparing 
the  meal  for  Alice  on  her  return.  He  had  put  some  fresh 
coals  on  the  fire,  and  poui'ed  hot  water  into  the  tea-pot.  On 
a  small  round  table,,  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  stood  the 
cups  and  bread  and  butter ;  the  candle  was  burning  on  the 
mantlepiece.  That  night  the  little  cottage  bore  the  aspect 
of  peace  and  cheerfulnesss.  "  I  like,"  said  the  old  man,  ''to 
have  everything  as  comfortable  us  T  can  for  my  Alice  when 
she  comes  home  from  her  work." 

The  mill  had  stopped,  and  the  hands  were  returning  home 
in  groups.  The  night  being  dark,  care  was  required  in  pass- 
ing between  the  reservoir  and  the  brook.  Alice,  hastening 
to  get  home,  took  a  wrong  step.  One  wild  scream !  a  plunge  ! 
another  wild,  smothering  scream!  b^d  the  deep,  dark  waters 
rolled  over  the  body  of  poor  Alice  I  Lights,  and  ropes,  and 
drags,  and  every  available  means  to  save  her  were  instantly 
brought  to  bear ;  and  while  the  flickering  torches,  borne  by 
many  hands,  cast  their  reflecting  light  on  the  deep  waves, 
groups  of  weeping  friends  stood  round  the  sad  scene  ;  and 
yf\ieTj\  ^t  last  the  body  was  found,  and  laid  on  the  bank,  it 
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was  evident  to  all  that  her  sor.l  had  fled. 
Night  Alice  was  Drowned  1 


That  Dark 


,'rf; 


Poor  Alice ! 
In  thy  sad  home  thy  aged  father  waits, — 
,  .'1  ^^'ait8  for  his  only  child's  return ;  for  thee 

I  ,  tie  waits,  to  greet  thee  with  a  ready  smile. 

Oft  hast  thou  sweetly  joined  with  him  in  walks 
Of  gladness  to  the  house  of  pray^  r ;  and  oft 
Bent  lowly  down  before  tbe  throne  of  grace, 
And  sought  for  daily  strength  from  he    'en  to  meet 
All  coming  ills.     But  now,  alas  !  thy     .  n 
Short  day  of  work  is  done  ;  angels  of  hgh* 
From  the  dark  waters  of  the  fatal  d  «•{  < 
Have  borne  thy  spirit  home.  m-^*  . 

Who  now  shall  tell  old  Richard  tbe  ^'readfiil  tale  1  Who, 
of  the  many  scores  on  the  river  bank,  «.  1  md  nerve  to  tell 
the  dreadful  tale)  "Who  will  tell  her  father  T'  was  the 
question  put  by  many  of  the  weeping,  sobbing  friends.  A 
brother  of  the  church,  with  trembling  heart,  undertook  the 
painful  tabk. 

On  arriving  at  the  cottage  door  of  old  Kichard,  he  stood 
for  some  time  perfectly  unmanned.  At  last  he  gently  lifted 
the  latch.  The  old  man  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  with  his  back 
to  the  door.  When  he  heard  the  door  opened,  without 
turning  his  head,  he  said,  "Alice,  my  child,  you  have  been 
long  in  coming  to  night."  This  caused  the  sorrowful  bearer 
of  the  melancholy  announcement  to  hurst  out  in  weeping ; 
he  was  unable  lunger  to  control  his  pent-up  feelings. 
Kichard  rose  from  his  chair,  looked  his  friend  in  the  face, 
and  exclaimed  "  O  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  1 — whatever 
is  the  inatrer )  Has  something  happened  co  my  child  ?— do 
tell  Qie!"  With  choking  voice,  the  good  brother  begged  the 
old  man  to  be  seated.     "  Ri|][hfbrd|"  jj^d.  he^  "  pray  for 
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■trengtb ;  Ay  dear  brother,  p rny  for  strength ;  the  Lord 
help  you,  your  Alice  is  drowned." 

"  Drowned  ! — Alice  drowned  ! — my  child  drowned  !" 
Reason  reeled,  and  consciousness  mercifully  left  him ;  and 
before  the  dead  body  of  his  daughter  reached  her  once  happy 
home,  kind  friends  had  carried  to  his  bed  the  unconscious 
old  father. 

That  night  was  a  night  of  lamentation  and  weeping,  and 
as  the  mouruful  intelligence  spread,  a  wail  of  sadness  rolled 
over  the  valley  ;  for  although  everyone  that  kuew  Alife  be- 
lieved she  was  prepared  for  the  change,  still  they  felt  it  to 
be  a  distressing  event.  She  was  loved  for  her  own  sake,  and 
additiohally  loved  for  her  kindness  to  her  aged  father. 
**  Poor  old  JRichai'd,  what  will  he  do  now  ?"  was  the  general 
eidamation.  But  nowhere  was  the  sorrow  so  deep  as  at  the 
church  meeting,  from  which  Alice  was  seldom  absent,  and, 
had  all  been  well,  bhe  would  that  very  night  have  made  one 
of  the  happy  company.  That  was  indeed  the  house  of 
mourning.  The  usual  singing  was  diepeused  with,  but  the 
minister  read  out  old  Bictiaixl's  favourite  hymn, — 
"Qod  nuoves  in  a  mya.erious  way." 

Then  all  knelt  down  in  solemn  prayt  r,  and  as  they  prayed 
they  wept ;  a  beloved  one  had  lalleu  from  tlieir  midst,  but 
if  the  militant  Chuic.h  counttd  one  kss,  the  Church  triumph- 
ant numbered  one  more.  Bow  suitable  to  this  event  are 
the  words  of  the  following  hymn  ! — 

"When  blooming  youth  is  snatched  away, 

By  death's  relentless  hand, 
Our  hearts  the  mournful  tribute  pay, 

Which  pity  must  demand. 

"  While  pity  prompts  the  rising  sigh, 
O,  may  this  trnth  (imprest 
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With  %wM  power),  '  I  too  mnit  di«  t' 
Sink  deep  in  oTury  breMi 

"  Let  tbi«  vain  world  engage  no  more  ; 
Behold  the  gaping  tomb  I 
It  bids  us  aeise  the  present  hour, 
To-morrow  death  may  oome. 

'*  The  voioe  of  this  alarming  scen«>^ 
May  every  heart  obey  ; 
Nor  be  the  heavenly  warning  rain 
Which  calls  to  watch  and  pray.*' 

Daring  that  diRmal  night,  several  neighbours  kindly  at- 
tended to  the  decent  requirements  of  the  dead  child,  and 
the  few  wants  of  the  feeble,  afflicted  father.  For  many 
hours  he  lay  with  closed  eyes ;  few  wordn  escaped  his  lips. 
He  moaned  in  bis  sleep,  and  once  or  twice  repeated  the 
wordfl, — "  Alice,  you  have  benn  long  in  coming  home  to- 
night ;"  and,  before  consciousness  returned,  his  darling 
daughter's  remains,  Covered  with  a  snow-white  sheet,  slept 
the  sleep  of  death  in  the  little  chamber  she  had  occupied  as 
a  bedroom  while  living. 

When  old  Richard  recovered  his  reason,  he  wept  aloud  for 
some  time.  When  able  to  converse,  be  said, — "  Now  I  un- 
derstand my  child's  last  prayer  ;  she  always  read  the  evening 
chapter,  and,  if  I  was  not  well,  she  sometimes  engaged  in  de- 
votion. '  Lord,'  she  said,  'Thou  bast  taken  my  dear  mother, 
and  all  my  sisters  and  brothers,  to  dwell  with  Thyself  in 
mansions  above ;  if  it  please  Thee,  preserve  me  for  my  aged 
father's  sake,  that  I  may  be  a  comfort  and  support  to  him 
in  his  declining  days.  But  if  otherwise  be  Thy  will,  then 
he  will  see  us  all  safely  folded  in  the  realms  of  bliss,  and  he 
will  soon  follow,  and  then  we  shall  be  a  whole  family  in 
heaven.     O,  help  us  both  to  say,  Thy  will  be  done.'    But 
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nerer  did  I  fed  it  m  Wrd  to  be  resigned  ;  my  oup  ii  bitter 
inleed.  It  seemed  ?8  if  the  stroke  might  have  been  spared 
me.  It  is  strange,  very  strange  !  I  would  not  judge  the 
Lord  by  feeble  sense  ;  but  now  this  world  is  a  wildernflfw — 
a  waste,  howling  wilderness.  She  prayed — yes,  my  child 
prayed — that  we  might  be  able  to  say,  '  Thy  will  be  done.' 
Lord  help  me  to  say  it ;  for  no  doubt  Thy  will  is  the  best, 
though  at  present  I  cannot  see  it.  Job  lost  more  in  one 
day  than  I  have  lost  in  a  whole  lifetime,  yet  he  could  say, 
'  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  0  my  God,  help  mo  to  be  re- 
signed." 

The  day  of  Alice's  funer>il  was  a  memorable  ane.  Many 
of  the  hands  in  the  mill  where  she  had  worked,  together 
with  the  teachers  and  elder  scholars  belonging  to  the  Sab> 
bath-school,  besides  many  friends  and  neighbours,  followed 
her  to  the  to  ub.  The  old  man,  leaning  on  hia  staff  and  the 
arm  of  a  brother  Christian,  headed  the  melancholy  proces- 
sion. Amidst  tears  and  sobs,  the  body  was  lowered  into 
the  devouring  grave,  but'  with  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a 
glorious  resurrection. 

And  now  let  us  pause,  lest  we  be  led  thoughtlessly  to 
"  chaise  God  foolishly."  Ought  not  the  Almighty  to  have 
spared  this  dutiful  and  aff*H}tioiiate  child  to  be  the  comfort 
and  help  of  her  aged  father,  during  the  short  time  left  for 
him  in  this  world  ? 

Humanly  speaking,  Yes ;  but  it  is  humanly  speaking. 
The  finite  can  never  understand  the  doings  and  purposes  of 
the  Infinite.  There  is  great  force  in  the  words,  "  What  we 
know  not  now,  we  shall  know  hereafter."  There  are  greater 
calamities  than  having  those  we  love  snatched  from  us  by 
i^e  hand  of  death.    To  see  a  son  or  daughter,  day  after  day. 
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leading  a  wicked  and  ungodly  life,  vtrould  be  far  more  dis- 
tressing to  a  good  man  than  having  that  son  or  daughter 
taken  away  by  early  death,  knowing  them  to  be  pi«pared. 
Continual  anguinh  of  mind,  consequent  on  seeing  our  child- 
ren walking  down  to  eternal  death,  is  a  thousand  times 
worse  to  bear,  than  one  great  agony  by  their  being  taken 
suddenly  to  eternal  life.  Take  the  following  case  in  illusr 
tmtion  : — 

Late  one  evening,  a  ))Oor  mother  came  to  my  door  to  con- 
sult me  i*especting  her  daughter,  who  for  several  weeki.  ^ad 
left  home,  but  had  that  day  been  found  in  company  with  a 
well-known  wicked  woman.  I  have  never  seen  sonow  for 
the  dead  so  really  distressing  as  the  anguish  of  that  poor 
woman  for  her  disgraced  child.  No  pen  can  describe  the 
agony  of  that  mother  as  she  said  :  "  O  that  I  had  buried  her 
when  she  was  a  child.  I  would  rather  have  seen  her 
drowned  or  burned  to  death  when  she  was  sinless  and  inno- 
cent, than  see  hur  live  a  life  of  infamy.  What  must  I  do  ! 
what  must  I  do !"  Such  were  the  exclamations  of  this  un- 
happy mother  over  her  wicked  daughter. 

Another  mother,  who  had  lost  her  daughter  by  death, 
sat  down  in  sorrow,  refusing  to  be  comforted,  until  one  day, 
looking  through  the  window,  she  saw  a  young  girl  in  the 
hands  of  a  policeman,  being  dragged  to  prison.  From  that 
moment  her  murmuring  ceased,  and  she  fell  on  her  knees 
a'  d  thanked  God  that  her  child  was  in  heaven,  beyond  the 
rca^h  of  misfortune,  policemen,  and  prisons. 

Another  mother,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  had 
been  almost  in  continual  trouble  in  consequence  of  Ibo  con- 
duct of  a  wicked  son,  seeing  her  neighbour  weepnjg  for  she 
death  of  a  young  man  the  same  age,  said,  "  I  wiAi  it  was  my 
son  that  lay   in  that  coffin,  instead   of  youiij.     To  carry  a 
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dutiful  child  to  the  grave^is  far  less  painful  than  daily  to 
ifitnees  the  misconduct  of  an  ungodly  one." 

Old  Richard  was  bereaved  of  his  only  remaining  child,  the 
stay  and  support  of  his  old  age.  To  the  thoughtless  it 
would  seem  a  cruel  providence.  Jacob  lost  his  son  Joseph, 
and  thought  he  must  also  lose  Simoon  and  Benjamin.  This 
made  him  cry  out,  "  All  these  things  are  against  me ;"  but 
as  the  design  of  heaven  began  unfolding,  events  showed 
that  all  things  were  making  for  him.  To  the  good  man 
who  loo>s  with  the  eye  of  faith  —  «  - 

/,V  "  There  is  a  light  in  yonder  skies — 

I  , ,.      A  light  unseeu  by  outward  eyes  ; 

But  clear  and  bright  to  inward  sense, 
It  shines, — the  star  of  Providence. 


■>  '% 
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The  radiance  of  the  central  Throne, 
It  comes  from  God,  and  God  alone ; 
The  ray  that  never  yet  grew  pale, 
The  star  '  that  shines  within  the  vale. ' 

And  faith,  unchecked  by  earthly  fears, 
Shall  lift  its  eye,  though  filled  with  tears, 
^  And  while  around  'tis  dark  as  night, 
Untired  shall  mark  that  heavenly  light." 


'..iSj*»*^J 
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"All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them,  that  love 
God,"  but  we  must  not  forget  that  it  i»all  things.  Perhaps 
few  passages  of  God's  Word  are  to  many  so  difficult  of  ex- 
planation as  thip,  and  priucij)ally  because  we  do  not  include 
all  things — things  iu  heaven,  and  things  on  earth — the 
whole  stretch  of  man's  existence.  Apparently  unequal 
providences  have  [)erplexed  thousands  ;  the  fat  sinner  and 
the  lean  saint  have  caused  many  to  think  the  ways  of  God 
unequal.  They  see  the  godly  suffer  bereavement  and  con- 
tending with  poverty,  and  the  wicked  in  prosperity  and  not 
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plagued  as  other  mev,  and,  as  a  consequence,  faith  sometimes., 
staggers  ;  but  it  does  not  stagger  in  all,  as  the  following  in- 
cident will  show.     In  relating  the  incident,  I  do  not  justify 
my  own  conduct  in  the  affair  : — 

Several  y^ars  ago,  one  hot  summer  day,  on  the  old  roa^^ 
leading  from  Kochdale  to  Bury,  near  the  Oaken  Boad,  a  tall, 
thin  old  man  had  just  laid  down  a  heavy  burden  on  a  low^ 
stone  wall  at  the  road  side.  His  burden  was  a  large  skip," 
full  of  coarse  cotton  "  co[)S,"  which  he  was  fetching  from 
Spodden  Mill.  As  I  neai'ed  the  man,  he  was  wiping  the 
sweat  from  his  bald  head  and  face  with  a  coarse  cotton  ra^ 
he  had  taken  out  of  hii<  ))Ocket.  Many  times  had  I  held 
delightful  conversation  with  this  old  Christian  :  having  had 
much  forgiven,  he  loved  much.  Till  nearly  sixty  he  had 
lived  without  God  and  without  hope  ;  when  a  change  came 
it  was  a  change  indeed  ;  God's  providence,  grace,  and  good* 
ness  were  his  daily  themes.  He  joined  the  Church  at  Bam- 
ford,  and,  fine  weather  or  foul,  James  was  found  in  hief  pew^ 
The  moment  I  saw  him  I  determined  to  put  his  faith  to  the 
test. 

''  Well,  how  are  you  to-day,  James  1"  I  inquired. 

"  Very  well,  John,  I  am  happy  to  say ;  how  are  you  V 

Just  then  a  very  costly  carriage,  drawn  by  two  valuable 
horses,  was  passing.  The  only  occupant  of  the  carriage  was 
a  stout,  red-faced  gentleman  :  with  arms  folded,'  he  Avas 
leaning  back  at  his  ease. 

"  Do  you  know  that  gorgeous  equipage,  and  the  fat  gen- 
tleman?" I  inquired. 

"  Yes,  and  so  do  you,"  was  James'  answer. 

"  "Well,  and  what  do  you  think  of  the  Providence  of  which 
you  sometimes  speak  1    You  see  yonder  man ;  you  know 
he  is  an  ungodly  man,  yet  he  spreadeth  himself  lUcea  green 
4* 
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bay  tn^  his  eyes  stand  out  with  fatnera,  he  is  not  plagued 
as  otht-r  uien  ;  while  yuu,  believing  that  h11  the  silver  and 
the  gold  are  the  Lord's,  serving  Him,  and  trusting  in  His 
providence,  are  toiling  and  sweating  in  your  old  age  for 
about  seven  shillings  a-week,  getiing  little  more  than  bread 
ftnd  watej', — bow  can  you  reconcile  this  with  a  just  Provi- 
dence T 

James  looked  at  m«^  with  amazement,  and  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  re|>lied,  '*  Are  you  trying  inn,  Juhn  ? — are  you 
trying  me  1  Couple  Ueavj&n  with  it  !•— couple  heavon 
with  it,  and  then." 

Never  shall  I  forget  ^he  old  man's  arswer.  Amidst  the 
many  sorrows  througb  which  I  have  had  to  pass  from  that 
moment  to  this,  "  Couple  heaven  with  it,"  has  sweetened 
many  a  bitter  cup. 

Passing  hiu  house  about  three  months  after  seeing  him 
resting  on  the  Bury  Uoad,  I,  as  usual,  called  to  see  him. 
Strangers  were  there  ;  and  on  inquiring  what  had  become  of 
old  James,  the  answer  was,  "  He  is  dead,  sir,  and  buried  in 
Bamford  Ohapel-yard."  In  that  barying-ground  lay  my  own 
parents.  I  went  to  visit  this,  to  me,  interesting  locality.  On 
the  grave  of  James  the  stone  was  laid,  and,  in  letters  newly 
engraved;  I  read,  "  Here  resteth  the  body  of  James  Lord, 
aged  seventy-three."  As  I  stood  over  the  grave,  the  hot 
summer  day,  the  heavy  burden,  the  sweating  old  Christian, 
the  rolling  carriage,  and  fat  squire  (since  dead),  all  came 
fresh  to  my  memory  ;  and  from  that  grave  the  voice  again 
sounded,  "  Couple  heavon  with  it." 

"  The  sufferings  of  the  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  glory  thai  shall  he  revealed  in  vs." 

But  to  resume  our  narrative  : — 

The  good  brother  before  mentioned  took  old  Richard  to 
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reside  in  his  own  house.  His  remaining  furniture  was  sold 
to  pay  a  few  small  debts.  On  the  following  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, the  old  pilgrim,  now  alone,  was  again  wending  his  way 
to  the  house  of  Gqd.  Kind,  but  mistaken  friends,  tried  to 
dissuade  him  from  going,  thinking  it  would  increase  his 
distress  of  mind.  "  No,  no,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  have 
often  had,  like  the  Psalmist,  hard  things  made  plain  in  the 
anctuary  of  my  God.  *  Truly  God  is  good  to  Israel,  even 
to  such  as  are  of  a  clean  heart.'  God  will  guide  me  with 
His  counsel,  and  afterwards  receive  me  to  glory.  *My 
flesh  and  my  heart  faileth,  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my 
heart  and  my  portion  for  ever.'  No,  no  ;  let  me  go  to  the 
chapel,  for  'one  thing  have  I  desiredl^f  the  Lord,  and  that 
will  I  seek  after,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
all  the  days  of  my  life.'/' 

Richard's  appearance  in  the  chapel  that  morning  drew 
sileut  tears  from  most  in  the  congregation ;  and  when  the 
minister  offered  up  prayer  that  the  aged  brother  might  be 
sustained  under  his  heavy  bereavement,  his  voice  trembled 
with  emotion,  and  the  sobs  of  the  audience  became  general  j 
every  heart  iu  that  assembly  said  "  Amen,"  to  the  prayer 
for  their  afflicted  friend. 

But  another  trial  yet  remained  ;  the  owner  of  Blackpits 
Mill  died,  and,  in  consequence,  the  works  were  stopped,  and 
all  the  hands  had  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  The  good 
folks  in  whose  house  Richard  for  several  months  had  found 
a  shelter  were  amongst  the  ntimber.  He  had  the  option  of 
going  to  the  parish  workhouse,  or  receiving  two-and-sixpence 
per  week  if  he  did  not  go  into  the  house.  He  chose  the 
two-and-sixpence  ;  "  For," said  he,  **if  Igo  to  the  workhouse, 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  chapel  and  other  means  of 
grace ; — for  that  comfort  is  still  left  me,  and  an  unspeakably 
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coinfoTt  it  is.  And,  besides,  if  I  go  to  the  workhouse,  when 
my  shprtpilgrimage  is  ended,  I  shall  be  buried  in  astranger's 
grave ;  and  I  should  like — O  yes,  I  should  like  to  be  buried 
with  my  dear  wife  and  childi^en." 

Another  brother  in  the  church,  feeling  commiseration  for 
the  now  houseless  old  man,  offered  him  a  home.  This  poor 
man  had  nothing  to  spare,  for  he  was  a  weB^er,  with  a  family 
of  small  children.  Here  Richard  soon  foujad  he  was  a  biu*- 
den,  and  he  would  not  consent  to  eat  the  children's  bread  ; 
and  now  there  seemed  no  place  left  but  the  workhouse.  For 
a  whole  week  he  was  in  much  trouble.  T*  are  the  chapel, 
to  be  bi^ried  i!i  a  stranger^s  giave,  to  revuf'V,^  from  amongst 
tho|[»  who  had,  accord|^g  to  their  i^bility^  s>aared  with  him 
and  lightened  his  sorrows,  was  a  ■^?;  n  sud  painful  trial. 
Late  on  Saturday  eveninsij  he  reE^Jtic  d  long  in  prayer, 
beseeching  the  Almighty  to  orir  ij;p /joid^  w\y  ofdeliTor- 
ance.  "  Have  mercy  upon  ^le,  *.'  Lord,  for  I  am  in  trouble. 
Hear,  0  l^ml,  and  have  mercy  upon  me.  Lcrd,  be  Thou 
my  helper."  3is  sfci  uggle  th/^t  night  was  severe*  and  bitter ; 
but  at  ast,  from  the  ,  iepthis  of  his  affiicied  soul,  be  was  able 
to  say,  "  Lord,  not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done.  I  leave  my 
body,  soul,  and  spirit  entirely  in  Thy  hands," 

On  the  Sunday  following,  the  day  after  Richard's  prayer 
of  resignation,  I  was  unaccountably  impressed  with  a  desire 
to  attend  Bagslate  Chapel,  Richard's  place  of  worship.  I 
knew  it  was  the  school  anniversary  that  day,  but  that  wap 
not,  in  itself,  any  attraction  to  me.  The  place  was  two  miles 
from  my  house,  and  on  that  day — which  was  very  unusual — 
I  had  no  special  engagement.  I  felt  I  must  go,  and  after 
dinner  I  set  out  in  good  time^  wishing  to  distribute  a  few 
tvv  iW  on  the  way.  On  arriving  at  the  chapel,  after  shaking, 
ha^fk  wii^.many  well-jippwn  friends.  I  found  several  of  th«m 
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in  trouble.  On  enquiring  the  reason,  one  of  them  informed 
me  that  old  Richard  was  going  to  the  workhou|se,  and  was 
come  to  bid  them  farewell. 

«  Where  is  old  Richard  V  I  asked. 

« In  the  school-room  taking  leave  of  the  children,"  was 
the  answ;er. 

On  entering  the  school-room,  T  found  Richard  alone, 
walking  up  and  down  ;  the  scholars  and  teachers  were  all 
gone  into  the  chapel.  Tho  old  man  seeii  id  to  be  labouring 
under  great  mental  anxiety.  On  seeing  me  approach,  he 
held  out  his  hand,  saying,  "  This  is  my  last  day  amongst 
you ;  I  feel  it  hard  work  to  part  with  my  old  friends,  the 
means  of  grace,  and  the  house  of  my  God.  O  how  preciout! 
to  me  has  been  the  Sabbath-school  and  this  blessed  sanctui^r^ ! 
but  the  bitterness  is  past.  Yes,  yes,  the  bitterness  is  p^xk  ; 
I  now  feel  much  more  resigned  to  my  lot ;"  and  taking  he  M 
of  my  hand  he  prayed  that  the  Lord  might  bless  me,  and 
make  me  a  blessing. 

"  Well,  Richard,  but  supposing  you  had  three  shHIings  a 
week,  in  addition  to  the  two-and-sixpence  allowed  by  cLic 
township — that  would  make  five  shillings  \nd  sixpence — 
how  would  that  do  V 

"  Do  !  do  !  why  I  should  be  a  king ;  y>  and  far  happier 
than  any  king.     Do  !  I  should  think  it  \^-  "Id  do,  indeed." 

"  Well,  then,  you  shall  have  it,"  I  rei  aed,  "  weekly,  and 
every  week  as  long  as  you  live.  And  w  you  can  remain 
with  your  friends  and  the  school,  and  oGiI  i  attend  the  house 
of  your  God  ;  and,  when  your  days  are  ended,  you  can  be 
laid  down  in  the  grave  with  your  wife  and  cbildi'en,  as  you 
have  always  wished."    '    '  '  '  ^  **^'  ^m^^' 

Richard  looked  at  me  with  tears  streaming  down  his  faoe^ 
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and  wilh  the  most  childish  simplicity,  said,  <'  Mr.  Asbwortb, 
are  you  really  in  earnest,  or  are  you  trifling  with  an  old 
man's  sorrows  ?" 

"  In  earnest,  Bichard,  and  never  more  in  earnest ;  you 
surely  do  not  think  I  could  sport  with  your  troubles." 

For  a  moment  the  old  man  seemed  unable  to  speak  ;  then 
clasping  his  hands,  exclaimed, "  Now  I  see  !  now  I  see !  If 
I  had  sooner  left  myself  in  the  hands  of  Gk)d — sooner  from 
my  heart  said,  *  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done,' — deliver- 
ance would  have  come  sooner.  Not  till  last  night  could  I 
say  it ;  and  my  God  sends  deliverance  the  very  day  after. 
'  Blessed  is  the  man  that  maketh  the  Lord  his  trust.'  *  0 
magnify  the  Lord  with  me,  and  let  us  exalt  his  name  to- 
gether.' " 

"  Well,  Kichard,  *  .it  I  think  you  had  better  not  tell  about 
this  provideatinl  help  ;  there  may  be  prudence  in  not  making 
it  kuowE." 

"  ThII  !  tell !  but  I  must  tell ;  I  canuot  help  it.  Was 
there  ever  anything  like  it  1  Just  in  ^-^me ;  a  day  or  ao 
tdter,  and  I  should  have  gone  !" 

And  t«ill  he  did  ;  for  after  the  service  was  over,  Richard 
was  again  shaking  hands  with  his  friends,  exclaiming,  "  Bless 
the  Lord,  I  am  not  going,  I  am  not  leaving  you  ;  no,  no, 
the  Lord  has  uent  me  help  ;  I  can  come  to  His  house  still, 
and  meet  with  you  as  long  as  I  live,  and  then  be  buried 
with  my  own  family.     Praise  God,  for  He  has  done  it  all !" 

The  following  week  was  to  Richard  a  week  of  great  joy. 
He  spent  much  of  it  in  goiug  amongst  his  Christian  friends, 
talking  with  them  about  his  deliverance,  as  he  called  it. 
To  one  brothet'  in  the  church  he  said,  "  I  wonder  I  was  so 
unwilling  to  leave  myself  in  the  hands  of  God.     I  have  long 
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believed  that  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without 
His  notice ;  but  somehow  I  did  not  like  the  workhoune,  and 
I  was  very  wishful  to  keep  near  the  school  and  chapel.  O 
this  '  Thy  will  be  done  ! '  there  is  nothing  beats  it.  My  dear 
Saviour  first  spoke  these  words  when  sweating  great  drops 
of  blood,  and  it  seems  that  we  must  be  made  to  sweat  too, 
before  we  will  say  it.  Prayers  in  sorrow  are  prayers  in 
earnest.  I  have  had  a  wonderful  deliverance.  I  have  now 
ninepenoe  half-penny  a  day  of  an  income,  and  I  can  make 
that  do  famously,  and  I  will  try  never  to  doubt  God's  care 
for  me  again." 

Richard's  re-appearance  in  the  school  the  following  Sun- 
day morning  astonished  some  of  the  younger  scholara, — they 
could  uot  understand  how  it  was  that  he  had  bid  them  fare- 
well, and  come  back  again.  Bichard  knew  their  thoughts, 
and  from  his  desk  told  them  all  a^tout  his  deliverance. 
When  he  had  finished,  one  of  the  little  fellows  called  out, 
"  That  is  good  luck  1 " 

For  two  years  the  old  man  regularly  received  the  promised 
pension,  several  friends  willingly  contributing  the  amount 
required.  This,  in  addition  to  muny  gifts,  prevented  him 
being  a  burden  to  the  poor,  hard-working  man  with  whom 
he  resided.  As  long  as  he  could  walk,  either  alone  or  with 
help,  he  attended  the  house  of  prayer.  But  the  weary 
wheels  of  life  were  now  on  the  eve  of  standing  still.  On  my 
visit  to  him  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death,  I  found  him 
like  a  shock  of  corn  ready  to  be  gathered  in,  and,  as  be  said, 
"  his  sun  was  setting  in  a  clear  sky."       * 

"  Well,  well,"  said  he,  "  you  are  come  to  see  me  once 
more  ;  I  think  it  will  be  the  last  time.  I  do  not  know  the 
persons  that  have  so  kindly  sent  me  the  money,  but  the  Lord 
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knows,  and  He  will  bless  them.  I  have  heen  trying  to  think 
of  the  way  God  has  brought  me,  and  now  1  believe  he  has 
brought  me  to  the  right  way.  Many  dark  clouds  have  cast 
their  shadows  across  my  path.  Dark,  indeed,  have  been 
some  of  the  nights  of  my  pilgrimage,  yet  faith  in  the 
promises  enabled  me  to  see  my  way  ;  but  the  night  my  dear 
Alice  was  drowned  was  the  darkest  of  all  ;  that  was  a  dabk 
NIOHT.  I  have  had  many  sorrows,  but  I  have  had  millions 
of  joys.  Ye8,  Mr.  Ash  worth,  taking  all  together,  I  have  been 
a  happy  man.  A  few  more  hours,  and  we  shall  he^ourteen 
in  heaven.  What  a  mercy,  fourteen  in  heaven  !  From  my 
heart,  I  do  now  believe  that  *  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God.'  One  day  with  my  Saviour  in 
heaven  will  compensate  for  all  my  suflferings  on  earth." 

Touch  thy  harp,  pilgrim,  thy  end  is  now  nearing ; 
See,  in  the  dark  bo80m'd  cloud  is  a  clearing ; 
See,  on  the  far  height,  a  herald  appearing,  f 

Of  brightness  eternal ! 


Look  to  the  mountain  gleam,  pilgrim  of  heaven  ; 
Sing,  'hough  around  thee  the  tempest  be  driven ; 
Soon  shall  the  mantle  of  darkness  be  riven ; 
Then  what  will  thy  glory  be  ! 

For  tbe  end  of  thy  tiavel  a  loved  One  is  caring. 
And  more  than  the  half  of  thy  burden  is  bearing. 
The  cup  of  thy  Kotrow  he  sweetens  by  sharing, 
And  prepares  thee  another— 


:m- 


Of  joys  thus  unmix'd,  in  thy  glorious  dwelling, 
,,v,^.      When  thy  harp  the  (^'.reat  chorus  of  harps  shall  be  swelling. 
And  in  songs  of  sweet  rapture  thy  gratitude  telling. 
For  thy  household  in  heaven. 
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It  was,  88  Richai'd  expected,  our  final  interview.  In  his 
last  moments  he  enjoyed  unbounded  peace,  and  his  triumph- 
ant death  was  another  evidence  of  the  power  of  saving  and 
sustaining  grace. 

He  died  at  a  place  called  Springs,  and  at  the  request  of 
his  friends,  the  writer  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  from  the 
woi-ds,  **  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord." 


Richard  had  prayed  that  not  one  of  them  might  miss  the 
way  to  heaven ; — that  through  all  the  temptations  which 
they  might  have  to  pass — through  all  the  dangers  and 
troubles  of  the  wilderness,  not  one  of  them  should  be  found 
straying  in  forbidden  paths  ;  that,  after  the  storms  of  life 
were  o'er,  they  might  all  be  gathered  into  the  fold  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  never  to  part  again.  Richard,  thy  prayer 
was  heard  ! 
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The  most  melancholy  part  of  the  Churcl  -yai'd  is  the  Silent 
Corner,  where  lie  the  remains  of  our  nameless  ancestors. 
It  is  Bad  ^nough  to  be  told  by  the  ''  storied  urn  or  animated 
bust,"  the  polished  granite  or  unpratending  headslune,  the 
naK  "  of  departed  friends  ;  but  it  is  sadder  still  to  look  on 
that  neglected  spot — ^the  pauper  portion.  There  is  no  voice 
there.  If  the  question  be  asked, — "  Who  sleeps  there  1" 
we  must  wait  till  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet  for  an  answer  ; 
then  the  dead,  small  and  great,  must  come  forth,  and  many 
from  these  obscure  resting-places  to  a  glorious  resurrection. 

In  the  last  made  burying-ground  connected  with  old  St. 
Chad's  Church,  Rochdale,  near  the  iron  palings  that  divide 
it  from  the  highway,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  strangers' 
portion  ;  for,  while  the  rest  of  the  ground  is  covered  with 
memorials,  this  part  is  as  bare  as  the  common,  though  very 
many  are  known  to  be  interred  there.  Several  of  these 
were  amongst  my  acquaintances,  and  one  of  them  constitutes 
the  subject  of  this  narrative. 

The  little  rural  spot  called  "  The  Wood,"  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ruche,  near  the  old  stone  bridge,  has  long  been  a 
favourite  resort  of  invalids.  It  has  much  the  api>earance  of 
a  private  walk,  and  is  free  from  the  noise  and  throng  of  the 
streets.     My  business   often  leading   me   in  this   locality, 
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briogs  me  into  the  society  of,  and  frequently  into  oo&veraA- 
tion  with,  old  and  young,  whom  a  fine  summer's  day  will 
tempt  to  seek  a  little  fresh  air  in  this  secluded  place.  On* 
beautiful  evening  in  May,  a  tall,  handsome  young  man  was 
leaning  against  one  of  the  three  stone  posts  that  divide  the 
walk  in  the  wood  from  the  field  called  Sparrow  Hill. 
Everything  about  this  young  man  was  calculated  to  arrest 
attention.  That  he  was  poor  was  evident,  yet  he  was  scru- 
pulously clean.  He  had  a  highly  polished  walking-stick  in 
hia  hand,  and  a  few  gathered  flowers,  carefully  arranged,  on 
which  he  was  looking  with  evident  pleasure.  His  fine 
figure,  intelligent  countenance,  and  the  unmistakable  indica- 
tions, to  an  experienced  eye,  that  he  was  a  doomed  man,  in- 
creased my  desire  to  form  his  acquaintance. 

"  So,  you  are  fond  of  flowers,  I  presume.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  invalids  see  greater  beauty  in  flowers  than  thoee  in 
good  health  ;  is  it  so,  my  dear  sir  1"  I  asked. 

"  I  think  it  is,"  he  quietly  answered  with  a  smile ;  "  but 
do  you  consider  me  »a  invalid  ]" 

"  That  was  my  first  impression  on  seeing  you  ;  but  I  shall 
be  glad  if  I  am  mistaken,  and  am  truly  sorry  if  I  have 
offended  you." 

*<  You  are  not  mistaken,  and  I  am  glad  you  have  spoken 
to  ^ne,  for  I  am  a  very  lonely  young  man,  without  one  being 
in  this  wide  world  with  whom  I  can  converse  on  subjects 
nearest  my  heart,  and  which  most  engage  my  thoughts.  I 
am  very  lonely  and  very  miserable." 

"  It  ought  not  to  follow  that  you  are  miserable  because 
you  are  lonely,"  I  replied.  "  There  are  •  some  joys  *  the 
sweetest  when  enjoyed  alone.'  But  you  surely  have  either 
relations  or  friends  somewhere  H"      ' 

"  I  have  no  relations  that  I  know  of.     My  father  and 
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mother  died  when  I  was  young,  and  £  never  had  sister 
or  brother.  I  lived  some  time  with  my  grandmother,  but 
since  her  death  I  have  been  in  lodgings ;  for,  not  having  the 
best  of  health,  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  myself  a  home. 
Twelve  years  I  have  worked  in  the  cotton-mills, — here,  in 
Bnrnley,  and  in  Todmorden  \  but  for  several  "weeks  I  have 
not  been  able  to  follow  my  employment,  and  now  I  am  in  a 
common  lodging-house,  with  two  shillings  from  the  parish  as 
my  only  support.  I  do  not  say  this  to  induce  you  to  give 
me  anything,  for  I  cannot  beg.  I  have  sold  ray  better 
clothing  at  various  times,  and  this  has  helped  me  a  little  ; 
but  now  I  have  nothing  left  that  I  can  dispose  of."      *  tf*^^^^ 

"  In  which  of  the  lodging-houses   do  you  reside  1  for  I 
shottid  like  to  call  an'?  see  you."  r - 

n^  "  Jack  Smith's,  in  Packer  Meadow,  or  King  Street ;  but 
you  will  find  it  a  queer  place." 

Promising  to  call  and  see  him,  with  a  mutual  "good 
evening,"  we  parted. 

On  the  following  evening  T  called,  and  learned  from  the 
landlady  much  about  Joseph's  circumstances.  She  informed 
me  that  he  was  a  very  conscientious  young  man  ;  that  his 
means  were  exhausted,  and  she  feared  he  did  not  get  what 
was  necessary  for  his  poor  state  of  health, — that  he  was  quite 
friendless,  and  she  often  found  him  weeping,  and  in  great 
sorrow.  She  was  glad  I  had  called  to  see  him.  After  set- 
tling the  question  of  lodgings,  and  making  provision  for  a 
few  nourishments  for  Joseph,  I  followed  him  into  the 
respectable  room,  and  found  him  nervously  awaiting  me. 
'■  That  night  Joseph  was  greatly  distressed.  He  mourned 
over  his  lonely  and  destitute  condition.  All  his  prospects 
were  gloomy  ;  nothing  but  an  early  death  in  the  workhouse 
was  before  him,  and  he  wished  he  had  never  been  bom. 
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His  condition  was  indeed  a  very  painfiil  on«,  and  I  felt 
ranch  for  the  young  man  ;  and  having  brought  for  him  a  few 
hooks,  amongst  which  was  Jameu's  "  Anxious  Inquirer,"  I 
left  him  with  a  promise  soon  to  call  again. 

At.  my  next  interview  Joseph  entered  into  many  particu- 
lars of  his  life,  honestly  confessing  that  much  of  his  present 
misery  was  the  result  of  his  own  folly.  Speaking  of  his 
earlier  days,  he  said  : — 

"  The  happiest  period  of  my  life  was  that  spent  in  the 
Sunday-school.  My  mother  was  then  alive,  and  she  seemed 
anxious  that  I  should  early  imbibe  religious  impressions. 
She  regularly  attended  the  church,  and  had  a  great  regard 
for  the  Sabbath-day.  She  would  read  to  me  stories  from 
good  books,  and  many  times  praye<l  with  me  when  fathsr 
was  not  at  home.  I  well  remember  how  she  began  to  look 
very  pale  when  ^he  heard  the  doctor  tell  hm  that  she  could 
not  get  better.  That  night  was  to  me  the  beginning  of 
sorrow.  My  father  had  died  of  brain  fever,  about  six  months 
before  ;  but  somehow  I  had  not  cared  much  about  him.  One 
reason  for  this  was  ray  being  so  very  young;  also  ray  father's 
business  took  him  often  from  home,  and  I  had  not  much  of 
his  company.  But  the  doctor's  words  to  my  mother,  '  You 
cannot  live  long,'  sound  in  my  ears  to  this  day.  They  were 
true  words,  fornu  less  than  three  months  I  was  an  orphan. 
The  day  before  mother  died,  she  called  me  to  her  bedside  to 
bid  me  fiirewttll.  I  feel  her  clammy  hand,  and  sue  her  flushed 
face  this  mouient.  O,  how  well  do  1  leniember  that  night ! 
She  spoke  to  me  of  htaven — told  me  what  a  glorious  place  it 
was,  and  that  she  was  going  there.  She  told  me  that,  if  God 
would  let  her,  she  would  be  ray  guardian  angel,  and  take 
care  of  me.  Slie  presented  me  with  her  pocket  Bible  and 
her  wedding-ring.     She  then  requested  me  to  kneel  down, 
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^hile  ahe  offered  up  for  me  her  last  prayer.  She  put  her 
hand  upon  my  head,  and  with  her  dying  breath  entreated 
the  Lord  to  guide  me  in  the  paths  of  hoIineB8,and  to  save  me 
from  the  temptations  and  snares  so  destructive  to  the  young* 
She  prayed  that,  sooner  than  I  should  live  a  life  of  sin,  God 
would  take  me  home  to  Himself  while  in  my  youth.  She 
then  again  took  hold  of  my  liand.  uid  made  me  promise 
never  to  leave  the  Sunday-school,  never  to  neglect  reading 
the  Bible,  and,  lastly,  to  meet  her  in  heaven.  I  promised 
her  al)  she  wished ; — from  my  breaking  heart  I  promised 
her,  and  from  the  very  depths  of  my  sorrow-stricken  soul  I 
intended  to  perform  all  I  promised.  In  six  days  after,  lean- 
ing on  the  arn  of  my  grandmother,  I  followed  my  dear 
mother  to  the  grave. 

,.  "  The  first  week  I  went  to  live  with  my  grandmother  I 
Was  sent  to  the  mill  to  earn  my  daily  bread  ;  and  for  four 
years  I  daily  read  my  mother's  Bible,  regularly  attei.ded  the 
Sunday-school,  and  every  day  pruyed  that  I  might  meet 
mother  in  heaven.  But  one  futal  Sunday  a  terrible  misfor- 
tune befell  me.  The  teacher  of  our  cfass  was  a  very  young 
man — very  proud,  and  for  the  smallest  offence  he  would 
strike  our  heads  with  the  Bible.  I  was  telling  the  boy  next 
to  me  which  verse  he  had  to  read,  when  the  teacher  struck 
my  forehead  with  the  edge  of  the  Bible.  In  a  moment  he 
lay  sprawling  on  the  floor,  and  in  a  moment  more  I  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Superiiitondent,  being  dragged  up  to  the 
desk,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  whole  school,  and  in  ten 
minutes  after  publicly  expelled.  I  was  turned  out  of  the 
door,  and  my  cap  thrown  rfter  me  into  the  street ;  and 
though  the  blood  was  running  down  my  face  from  the  force 
of  the  blow,  ^et  I  received  not  the  slightest  pity,  but  was 
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ibrever  disgraced  and  branded  by  being  turned  oat  of  the 
Sunday-school. 

"  I  went  from  the  school  to  my  mother's  grave,  and  seeing 
no  one  near,  !  lay  down  on  the  cold  flag,  crying,  <  Mother, 
mother  ;  dear,  dear  mother,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  promised 
you  never  to  leave  the  Sunday-school,  but  they  have  driven 
me  away.  I  feel  I  have  done  wrong,  and  the  teacher  has 
done  wrong, — what  must  I  do  V  0, 1  wish  some  kind  friend 
had  taken  me  by  the  hand  that  moment,  and  led  me  back 
to  the  school.  I  would  have  done  anything  to  have  been 
once  again  in  my  place,  for  the  sake  of  the  promise  £  had 
made  my  mother.  But  I  had  no  one  to  sympathize  with 
me.  I  sat  among  the  dead  till  it  was  dark,  and  then,  sor- 
rowfully, with  aching  head  and  heart,  ploddad  my  way  home. 

"  From  that  day  1  have  felt  myself  an  outcast ;  for  my 
grandmother  was  very  feeble,  and  did  not  much  care  about 
me.  I  wished  to  go  to  some  other  school,  but  feared  they 
would  have  heard  of  my  disgrace,  and  object  to  take  me,  fo 
I  durst  not  apply  ;  and  my  Sundays,  which  had  formerly 
been  my  gi'eatest  comfort,  were  now  the  days  of  my  greatest 
misery.  I  soon  became  changed  in  my  feelings,  and  felt 
that  my  heart  was  getting  hard.  I  forgot  to  read  my  Bible, 
and  soon  after  that  went  to  bed  without  saying  my  prayers. 
About  this  time  I  met  the  young  teacher  that  had  struck 
me  the  blow.  He  put  out  his  hand,  wishing  to  be  friendly, 
and  invited  me  back  to  the  school.  Had  he  done  this 
six  months  sooner,  I  should  have  been  saved  ;  but  now  the 
arrow  had  entered  into  my  soul,  and  all  desire  was  gone.  I 
excused  myself  by  saying,  that  as  my  grandmother  was 
now  dead,  I  was  removing  to  Burnley,  where  I  expected  to 
be  able  to  get  better  wages.  He  expressed  his  regret  at 
haviuff  struck  me,  and  he  said  he  feared  he  had  been  tl^e 
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<!au8ti  of  my  leaving  the  school.  This  softened  me  a  little  ; 
but  the  week  after  I  went  to  Burnley,  and  for  six  years 
have  led  a  wild  and  dissipated  life. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  came  to  Rochdale,  Joseph  1" 

"  About  two  years  since.  I  worked  eighteen  months,  but 
for  the  last  six  months  I  have  been  in  very  poor  health,  and 
have  kept  sinking,  both  in  body,  mind,  and  circumstances* 
I  wish  I  had  no  soul,  and  then  to  die  would  be  a  i>lessing." 

"  What  have  you  done  with  your  mother's  Bible  and 
wedding-ring,  Joseph  V* 

"  I  could  not  keep  the  Bible  after  I  commenced  a  life  of 
sin.  I  knew  it  condemned  all  my  actions ;  and  that  I  be- 
lieve is  tlie  real  reason  why  wicked  men  are  ever  trying  to 
prove  it  a  false  book.  But  no  pai*t  of  thbt  book  is  more 
true' than  that  which  [loints  out  the  consequences  of  sin  ;  it 
is  terribly  true,  and  they  all  knuw  it.  I  purposely  left 
mother's  Bible  in  a  lodging-house,  and  have  sold  the  ring 
for  bread." 

"  I  feared  your  Bible  would  be  gone,  and  have  brought 
you  another."  On  handing  it  to  him,  he  carelessly  opened 
it,  and  seeing  the  corners  of  four  leaves  all  turned  down  to 
the  same  verse — Isaiah  Iv.  8, — he  read  the  passage,  and 
again  closed  the  book,  saying,  "  It  is  of  no  use,  '  the  harvest 
is  past.'"  & 

"  You  made  your  dying  mother  three  promises,  Joseph  ; 
first,  that  you  would  never  leave  the  Sunday-school ;  second, 
that  you  would  raad  her  Bible  daily.  These  two  you  have 
broken  ;  but  the  third  need  not  be  broken, — you  may  meet 
her  in  heaven." 

Joseph  quickly  rose  from  his  seat,  and  turning  his  face  to 
the  window,  burst  into  a  convulsive  weeping.  I  gently  laid 
my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Christ 
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JesuH  oatue  into  the  world  to  save  sinners/'  and  quietly  left 
the  room. 

The  landlady,  Mrs.  Smith,  informed  me  on  my  next  visit, 
that  for  several  weeks  Joseph  had  coughed  most  of  the 
night,  and  that  the  lodgers  complained  they  could  not  sleep. 
Several  of  them  left  in  consequence.  She  also  informed 
me  that  she  had  cleaned  out  the  room  in  the  baokyarci,  called 
the  hen-oote,  and  made  him  up  a  small  bed,  for  which  she 
would  only  charge  me  half  price.  She  expressed  her  regret 
at  having  to  remove  him,  but  promised  to  do  all  she  oonld 
to  make  him  comfortable. 
-44*  And  ift  Joseph  in  the  hen-cote  now  r  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  if  you  will  come  this  way  I  will  take  you  to 
the  place,  but  you  will  think  it  a  strange  bed-room." 

I  followed  her  out  of  the  back  door  into  the  yard,  and  in 
a  very  small  one-story  building  found  Joseph  lying  on  his 
narrow  straw  bed.  He  told  me  he  had  been  poorly  during 
the  day,  and  was  forced  to  lie  down. 

I  sat  down  on  a  three-legged  stool — ^the  only. piece  of 
furniture  in  Joseph's  room — and,  taking  hold  of  his  moist 
hand,  asked  him  if  he  heard  the  words  I  softly  whispered  the 
night  I  left  him  weeping. 

"  Tes,  I  heard  them;  and  they  have  been  ringing  in  my 
ears  ever  since.  I  am  greatly  distressed.  A  few  hours 
since,  a  little  girl,  belonging  to  a  kind  neighbour,  brought 
me  a  basin  of  gruel,  and  said  her  mother  told  her  to  ask  my 
permission  to  let  her  come  and  read  for  me.  I  could  not 
refuse  the  little  thing.  She  ran  home  to  tell  her  mother, 
and  was  soon  back  with  the  Bible  wide  open  at  the  103rd 
Psalm,  the  place  she  was  to  read  for  me.  While  the  child 
was  reading,  I  thought  my  heart  would  have  broken.  It  was 
my  mother's  favourite  jMalm,  and  the  last  I  ever  heard  her 
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read.  I  bnrsi  out  weeping,  which  seemed  to  frighten  the 
child.  She  asked  me  where  my  mother  was ;  and  when  I 
told  her  she  was  dead,  and  gone  to  heaven,  she  asked  me  if  I 
should  go  to  heaven  if  I  died ;  but  T  could  not  answer.  O, 
I  wish  I  could." 

*f  Well,  Joseph,  you  surely  see  the  goodnesss  of  God  in  all 
this.  He  has  certainly  sent  that  little  girl  to  read  the  Bible 
to  you,  as  He  sent  you  a  Bible  to  read.  I  am  here,  because, 
being  His  servant  I  must  do  His  work.  Everything  iscon- 
'spiring  to  lead  you  to  the  Lamb  of  God.  Joseph,  my  dear 
friend,  do  let  His  goodness  lead  you  to  repentance." 

"  I  have  very  little  faith,"  he  replied,  "  in  sick-bed  repent- 
ance. It  has  long  seemed  strange  to  me  that  sinners  should, 
with  their  eyes  wide  open,  in  the  full  blaze  of  gospel  light,  go 
on,  step  by  step,  down  to  destruction,  knowing  that  every 
step  they  take  brings  them  noarer  and  nearer,  and  when  they 
get  within  a  few  steps  of  hell,  scream  out  for  mercy.  It  is  a 
miserable  trifling  with  God's  goodness,  and  oft9n  a  mockery ; 
for  many  that  have  been  restored  to  health  have  proved  worse 
than  before.  These  being  my  views,  how  can  I  consistently 
hope  for  pardon  in  the  eleventh  hour  1  It  is  against  reason." 

"  Almost  all  you  say  is  true,  Joseph,  and  your  reasoning 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  just ;  but  it  leaves  you  hopeless.  If 
your  soul  be  lost,  you  will  not  be  the  first,  by  thousands,  that 
reason  has  damned.  Man's  salvation  depends  not  on  I'eason- 
in^  but  believing.'  'He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath 
everlasting  life ;'  '  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
thou  shale  be  saved ;'  these  are  God's  words,  and  this  is 
God's  plan;  and  in  this  plan  the  amazing  love  of  God  is  seen. 
By  your  reasoning  you  have  shut  heaven's  door  against  your- 
self; but  believing  will  throw  it  wide  open,  and,  through  the 
shed  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  poor  Joseph  SutcliSe  may  enter.'' 
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Joseph  now  became  greatly  agitated.  He  turned  on  his 
back  on  bis  narrow  bed,  and  bis  eyes  611ed  with  tears,  but 
for  a  oonsideiuUe  time  he  madn  no  reply.  At  lust,  with  a 
long*drawn  breath,  he  said, "  The  thief  on  the  cross ;  O,  that 
happy  thief!" 

"  Did  the  thief  reason,  Joseph  f 

He  paused  a  moment,  heaved  another  long  sigh,  and 
clasping  his  hands,  exclaimed,  "  Qod  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner.  " 

**  Did  the  publican  reason,  Joseph  ? "  I  again  asked. 

He  made  no  reply ;  but  stretching  out  his  long,  thin  arms 
toward  the  ceiling,  his  unbuttoned,  ragged  shirt-sleeves  fall- 
ing down,  revealing  his  wasted  condition,  with  trembling 
anguish  he  again  exclaimed,  "  Lord,  save,  or  I  perish  !  " 

I  rose  from  the  three-legged  stool,  and  gently  laying  my 
hands  un  his  forehead,  said,  "  Did  poor  sinking  Peter  r^aeon, 
Joseph  r 

His  hands  fell  back,  and  with  a  look  of  despair,  he  sobbed 
out,  "  Is  there  mercy  1  Is  there  mercy  ?  Happy  thief ! 
Happy  thief!" 

"  Ljok  to  the  middle  cross,  Joseph.  Take  your  eye  from 
the  thief,  and  look  to  Jesus,  and  hear  his  dying  cry, '  Father, 
forgive  them.' " 

That  moment  I  was  hurriedly  called  away  to  Manchester. 
On  pussing  thrnngh  the  house,  I  ur<;ed  Mrs.  Smith  to  s^e 
Joseph  well  provided  for  in  every ♦;liing  he  miuht  require,  and 
to  send  to  my  house  for  wine  a**  often  as  needful.  I  went  on 
my  journey,  ami  diil  not  see  Joseph  again  till  the  following 
day.  AI)out  nice  o'clock,  little  Rachel,  the  BiMe-reader, 
came  running  to  tell  me  Joseph  wished  ma  to  go  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  took  the  child's  hnnd,  and  very  soon  we  both 
stood  beside  the  sick  man  in  the  hea-cote. 
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^  Tim  flnt  gUnce  at  J<Me(>h'«  vmiling  and  rsaHy^  li*PP7- 
lookiiig  countenance  reveaM  the  glorioua  change  that  had 
taken  |>1hc«.  He  was  indeed  a  new  on^ature  in  Ohriat 
JesuR.  He  etretohed  out  both  handn,  onti  for  each  of  us, 
exclaiming,  "  What  will  my  mother  say  t  I  shall  now  iiw»et 
her  in  heaven  !  O,  that  I  had  the  Toice  of  a  trum|tet ;  I 
would  proclaim  to  the  world  tliat  *the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
dvanseth  from  all  sin.'  I  am  the  hapi^ieat  man  out>'of 
hcHven. " 

*'  How  and  when  did  you  obtain  this  pearl  of  great  price, 
Joseph  1" 

**  About  five  this  morning.  AH  night  I  prayed  and  songht 
mercy.  1  looked  to  the  middle  citiss,  and  saw  my  dtur 
Sivioui*  bleeding  and  dying  for  siunera  ;  atid  all  at  once  I 
believed  from  my  heart  He  would  flave  me.  That  moment 
I  felt  an  unspeukable  joy  f-piiiig  tip  in  my  soul.  O,  the 
depth  of  God's  luve  tu  sinners !" 

**  What  do  you  think  of  reason  now,  Joseph  f 

**  Think  of  n^ason  I  why  it  is  as  blind  att  a  bat  in  spirhttal 
things." 

"  You  said  when  I  first  visited  you,  that  you  wished  you 
had  no  soul ;  %re  those  your  views  still  1" 

**  O,  dear  no.  I  feel  now  that  to  be  a  child  of  Oodf  atid 
have  a  glorious  hope  of  dwelling  with  Him  in  heaven  for 
ever,  is  worth  more  than  the  whole  univei-se." 

On  rettirning  home,  and  reflecting  on  the  great  change 
wrought  in  Jt)SHph  by  the  power  of  Divine  grace,  and  feeling 
and  Mieviiig  that  faith  in  OhriHt  ould  t-ffVct  the  same 
change  in  every  sinner  in  the  world,  1  felt  more  than  ever 
a  determination  to  cry,  "  fit^huld  the  lamb !"  Yery  many 
times  daring  the  following  six  weeks,  did  I  sit  on  the  three- 
legged  stool  in  the  hen>oote,  >  beside  Joneph's  narrow  steww 
bed ;  but  in  no  case  have  I  witnessed  so  much  unmixed  joy. 
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His  form«r  rMcliiigt  of  the  Bible  were  now  of  nnipeeltable 
value.  Long-forgotton  paMUtges  of  the  promiaee  oeme  beok 
with  renewed  force,  and  he  seemed  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  heaven.  From  being  his  teacher,  I  became  a  loamer. 
He  had  been  fond  of  poetry,  and  now  that  his  imagination  ^ 
had  become  sanctified,  man^  subUme  thoughts  and  words 
flowed  from  his  mouth.  On  one  occasion  he  said,  "  I  have 
been  thinking  of  the  difference,  betwixt  the  death  of  Paul 
and  Byron.  Paul  said,  *  The  time  of  my  departure  is  at 
hand ;  but  there  in  laid  up  for  me  a  crown.*     Byron  saidrn- 

'  My  days  are  ia  tb«  yellow  leaf, 
Tba  flower,  the  fruit,  of  life  is  gone.; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone.' 

What  a  difference  betwixt  the  last  days  of  a  scoffer  and 
those  of  a  Obristian  1" 

On  the  last  day  of  Joseph's  lifH  I  read  to  him  his  mother's  , 
Psalm  ;  and  in  his  last  moments  I  moistened  his  {)arohed 
lips  with  a  little  wiue  and  water.     Ttie  last  8igK  came,  and 
with  it  two  faint  words,  "  JesuH — Mother." 

<*  The  begga,r  died,  and  was  carried  by  angeU  into  Abra- 
ham's bosom.' 

And  the  fatherless  and  motherless,  sisterless  and  brother-, 
less  pauper  died— died  on  a  be i  of  straw,  in  a  ben-cote ;  and,  , 
he  too  had  bis  convoy  of  angels  to  carry  him  borne  from^ 
straw  to  glory. 

On  the  day  of  Joseph's  funeral,  three  kind  neighbours 
assisted-  me  in  carrying  biin  to  THBtSiLBNT  cornbk.     There 
was  no  one  to  follow  his  remains  to  their  last  resting-place. , 
The  tallest  of  the  four  bearers  was  the  only  one  that  was 
impressed,  with  the  sad  scene. 

In  the  grave.of  the  pauper  he  let  .drop  a  tsar, 
But  that  tear  was  a  tear«drop  of  joy. 
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Just  on  the  outakirts  of  Rochdale,  on  thn  side  of  the 
highwHy  leading  tu  Manchester,  at  a  plaon  cail«d  S|>arth, 
thtfre  formerly  Mtood  a  ItiigM  stonH  table,  Hup|Kirted  by  three 
thick  stone  pillars.  Here,  in  by -gone  days,  country  farmers 
bruugl^t  their  milk,  and  were  met  by  their  town  oustoroerb 
with  pitchers ;  owing  to  this  custom  it  was  designated  the 
Milkstone.  Underneath  it  many  a  school-boy  had  taken 
shelter  from  the  btorni,  and  on  the  top  of  it  many  a  weary 
traveller  had  laid  down  his  heavy  burden. 

Amongst  the  many  thousands  that  have  made  this  stone 
a  resting-place,  two  have  to  me  a  special  interest. 

One  cold  winter  day,  a  young  man  was  seen  going  from 
Rochdale  toward  Marsland  Workhouse  with  an  old  man 
on  his  back :  the  young  man's  strength  being  exhausted,  he 
set  down  the  old  man  in  a  sitting  posture  on  the  Milkstone. 
While  both  were  resting,  the  old  man  began  to  weep  most 
bitterly.  *'  You  may  cry  as  hard  as  you  like, "  said  the 
young  man,  "but  to  the  Workhouse  you  shall  go,  if  my 
legs  can  carry  you ;  for  I  will  not  be  burdened  with  you 
any  longer." 

"  I  am  not  weeping  because  thou  art  taking  me  to  the 
Workhouse,  my  son,  but  because  of  my  own  cruelty  to  thy 
grandfather.    Twenty-five  yearp  sinee,  this  very  day,  I  wm 
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carrying  him  on  my  l>aok  to  the  Workhouiie,  and  rested  with 
him  on  this  very  stone.  He  wept,  and  begged  I  would  let 
him  live  with  me  the  few  days  he  had  to  live,  proniisiiig  to 
rock  and  nurse  the  little  children,  and  do  anything  that  he 
uould ;  but  I  mocked  his  sorrow,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
cries  and  tears,  and  took  him  to  the  Workhouse.  It  is  the 
thought  of  such  cruel  conduct  to  my  poor,  old,  dead  father 
that  makes  me  weep."     The  son  was  amazei,  and  said — 

"  Get  on  my  back,  father,  and  I  will  take  you  home 
again,  for  if  that  be  the  way,  my  tui*n  will  come  next ;  it 
seems  it  is  weight  for  weight.  Gtet  on  to  my  back,  and  you 
shall  have  your  old  corner,  and  rock  the  little  children." 

One  hot  summer  day,  a  [)Oor  woman  was  seen  toiling  up 
the  hill  called  Fletcher  Round,  with  a  flannel  "  piece  "  on 
hor  back.  A  little  boy  was  walking  by  her  side.  On 
reaching  the  Milkstone  she  laid  down  her  heavy  burden,  and 
leaning  on  the  "  piece  "  for  Bupport,  she  wiped  the  sweat 
from  her  face  with  her  checked  apron.  With  a  look  of  affec- 
tion, the  boy  gazed  into  the  face  of  his  mother,  and  said, — 
*' Mother,  when  I  get  a  little  bigger  you  shall  never  carry 
another  *  piece.'  I  will  carry  them  all,  and  you  shall  walk 
by  my  side." 

On  that  very  day  the  painful  fact  flashed  into  the  mind 
of  that  little  boy  that  he  was  the  poor  child  of  poor  parents, 
— the  young  son  of  a  humble,  toiling,  kind  and  affectionate 
mother.  But  as  he  grew  bigger  and  stronger  he  redeemed 
his  promise,  and  carried  the  "  pieces"  up  Fletclier  Round, 
and  on  to  Mr.  Whitworth's  warehouse  at  Sp(M*th,  without 
calling  at  the  Milkstone  to  rest.  His  love  for  his  mother 
was  deep  and  lasting  ;  and  from  his  own  pen  we  have  the 
following  sketch  of  her  life, — the  tale  of  '^  My  Mother." 

The  impression  made  on  my  mind  on  that  hot  summer 
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day,  while  my  mother  was  resting  and  wiping  the  sweat- 
fi*om  her  flushed  face,  was  amply  confirmed  in  my  af1ter4ile. 
On  awakening  to  a  sense  of  our  social  positi<m  as  a  family, 
I  found  we  were  not  tunongst  those  considered  respeetable 
if^  our  neighborhood.  The  tast  of  respectability  consisted 
in  having  a  set  of  mahogany  draweiis,  and  an  eightrday 
clock  in  a  mahogany  case  ;  a  holiday-shirt  for  the  young 
men,  and  a  printed  dress  with  a  large  flounce  for  the  young 
women.  Many  of  the  flannel  weavers  of  our  village  could 
boast  these  possessions  ;  and  they  held  up  their  heads  above 
others  not  so  fortunate.  But  the  real  ariatoci-acy  were  those 
who  used  table  cloths,  had  knives  and  forks  to  eat  with,  and 
displayed  a  muslin  window-blind  on  a  Sunday.  One  &mily 
had  a  toom  they  called  a  parlour,  the  floor  of  which  was 
covered  with  a  carpet ;  a  aecond-hand  table-piano  also 
figured  largely,  which  was  looked  upon  by  us  as  a  '^ark  of 
great  wealth  and  respectability.  This  family  held  quite  a 
(tistinot  position.  None  of  us  ever  presumed  to  be  even 
on  speaking  terms  with  such  ''  great  folks." 

One  Saturday  evening  I  was  pLiying  with  my  companions 
when  my  mother  gently  laid  her  hand  on  my  head,  and 
I'equested  me  to  go  with  her  into  the  house.  I  took  up  my 
marbles  and  quietly  followed  her. 

"  What  do  you  want  me  for,  mother?  It  is  not  time  to 
go  to  bed  yet ;  let  ne  play  a  little  longer,  will  you  1" 

"  I  know  it  is  soon  to  call  you  f  Oiii  your  play ;  but  I 
cannot  help  it.  Your  trousers  want  mending ;  and  I  wwat 
to  wash  your  shirt ;  for  though  we  are  poor,  we  onght  to  be 
clean.  I  intended  to  get  you  a  pair  of  clogs,  but  I  am  not 
able.  I  am  making  you  a  pinafore  out  of  part  of  a  wool- 
sheet  ;  it  will  cover  your  ragged  clothes,  and  you  will  then 
look  a  little  better." 
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The  qniet  way  in  which  she  spoke,  and  the  sad  look  which 
accompanied  her  words,  subdued  all  my  objections,  i  silently 
walked  up  stairs  to  allow  her  to  liegin  washing  and  patching ; 
and  while  my  playfellows  were  still  laughing  and  shouting  in 
the  street,  I  crept  naked  into  my  humble  bed  ; — not  to  sleep, 
but  to  think  and  to  weep.  My  miud  wandered  far  into  the 
future  thai  night.  What  air-castles  I  did  build  !  I  thought 
I  grew  to  be  a  man,  entered  into  buiduesM,  made  money, 
built  a  new  house  with  a  white  door  and  braMs  knocker  to 
it,  plantt^d  trees  around  it,  and  bad  a  lawn  and  a  garden  ; 
bought  myself  new  clothes,  and  tNveuty  new  shirts  ;  bought 
my  mother  a  new  crimson  cloak  and  a  new  bonnet,  and 
gave  her  plenty  of  money  to  buy  clothes  for  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  to ^et  a  set  of  mih  )gan^  drawers,  an  eight 
day  cluck,  and  muslin  curtains  to  the  window.  I  then  fdl 
asleep  a  man  of  great  importance,  and  awoke  in  the  morn* 
iug-o-without  a  shirt. 

Sunday  morning  ever  found  my  mother  doing  all  she 
could  to  get  us  away  in  time  for  school.  Sle  roue  the  first 
and  lighted  the  fire,  got  ready  the  breakfast,  dressed  the 
younger  children,  and  helped  us  all.  This  Sunday  morning 
I  was  going  to  have  on  my  new  "  bishop,"  to  cover  my 
patched  garments.  I  shall  never  forgut  that  new  pinafore. 
The  wool-sheets  had  at  that  time  8tam|)ed  on  them,  in  large 
black  letters,  the  word  WOOL.  My  mother  had  go*;  one  of 
these  old  sheets  as  a  gift  from  the  warehouse ;  but  it  was 
so  far  worn  that  she  could  not  make  my  pinafore  without 
either  puttting  on  a  patch,  oi  cutting  thtough  the  letters. 
She  chose  the  lesser  evil,  thinkiuj;  she  could  wash  out  the 
letters ;  but  though  she  washed  and  washed,  and  washed 
again,  she  could  not  destroy  the  remaining  half  of  the  word. 
I  put  my  arms  down  the  sleeveSi  and  was  stretching  the 
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fsont  when  I  ixw  the  letters.  My  little  spirit  sank  within 
me  in  bitter  dorrow.  I  looked  into  my  moiher's  feoe  ;  but 
when  I  8«tw  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  I  instantly  said  -> 

"  Never  mind,  mother  ;  never  mind.  It  will  do  very  well. 
|t  covers  my  patches ;  and  when  I  get  to  school  I  will  sit  on 
the  letters,  and  then  no  one  will  see  them.  D«n't  cry, 
mother ;  we  shall  be  better  off  yet." 

Away  I  went  to  the  Sunday-school,  with  bare  feet,  and  a 
pack-sheet  pinafore,  with  half  the  letters  WOOL  down  one 
side,  to  take  my  place  in  the  third  Bible-class,  among  boys 
who  were  much  better  dressed,  and  who  did  not  like  to  sit 
beside  me  on  that  account. 

I  well  remembei  the  place  where  I  sat  that  day,  and  how 
I  put  tny  bare  feet  under  the  form  ta  prevent  my  proud 
class-mates  from  treading  on  my  toes.  The  feeling  that  I 
was  poor  distressed  me.  But  I  knew  tha*.  if  I  did  not  con- 
tinue to  go  to  school  my  mother  would  be  grieved ;  and  I 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  grieving  her  To  think  I 
had  left  her  in  tears  made  me  Bad  ;  but  when  I  saw  her 
come  to  the  service,  and  saw  her  look  down  at  me  from  the 
gallery  and  smile,  all  was  right  ugaia.  (  could  smile  in 
return,  join  in  singing  G»d's  piaiK^s,  aid  hope  fur  better 
days. 

If  ever  mother  undei-stood  the  full  lueamng  of  those 
beautiful  words, — "  I  was  glad  when  thoy  said.  Let  us  go 
up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  I  believe  mif  mother  did. 
Nothing  astonished  my^  mure  iu  her  charncter  than  to  see 
her  steady,  quiet,  Ciuistian  conduct.  Yet  a  hundrt*dth 
part  of  the  trials  she  had  constantly  to  endure  would  have 
caused  thousands  to  sit  dt«wn  in  l>0|>eiess  sorrow.  1  now 
lielieve  she  never  went  to  tiie  sanctuary  wi<h('Ut  a  petition, 
fur  she  never  went  without  a  trouble.    And  I  also  o<*lieve 
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sbft  ]efi  many  of  hn  trouMes  behind  ;  bfsideii,  Ood  fulfilled 
His  pit>iiii8e  in  delivering  her.     And  that  day,  when  she* 
smiled  on  her  poor  ragged  boy  out  of  the  gallery,  I  thought 
she  smiled  through  her  tears. 

It<  was  the  onstom  in  our  Sunday-school,  when  the  bell 
rang  foi^  closing  in  the  afternoon,  to  give  the  boy  who  was 
first  in  the  class  a  round  tin  ticket  of  merit,  bearing  a  figure 
"  1."  These  tickets  w«re  collected  ono".  each  year,  and  the 
biiy  having  the  largest  number  had  the  most  valuable  prize 
presented  to  him.  Teachers,  scholars,  parents,  friends,  and 
members  of  the  congregation,  assembled  in  the  large  school- 
room on  Whit  Fiiday  to  have  tea,  and  to  witness  the  distri- 
bution of  the  prizes.  One  year  I  had  just  one  more  ticket 
than  any  other  boy  in  the  school  ;  and  consequently  I  was 
entitled  to  receive  the  liighoKt  honour.  The  evening  before 
that  memorable  day  on  which  I  was  to  receive  my  prize,  I 
was  very,  unhappy  on  account  of  still  being  without  shoes 
or  clogs,  and  I  snid  to  my  mother,  as  gently  as  I  could, — 
r^  "Mataer,  do  }0U  think  you  could  get  me  a  seoond-hiid 
pair  of  clogs  for  to-morrow  ?  I  am  going  to  have  the  highest 
prize,  and  I  shall  have  to  go  up  the  steps  on  to  the  platform, 
and  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  go  with  my  bare  feet." 

She  was  darning  my  father's  stockings  when  I  made  the 
request.  She  made  no  answei  at  the  moment,  but  put  her 
hand  to  her  breast,  and  appeared  to  be  suffering  great  pain. 
0,  how  I  repented  having  spoken  !  I  would  have  travelled 
a  long  way  with  my  bare  feet  could  I  have  recalled  the 
sentence  which  seemed  to  have  caused  my  mother  such 
intense  suffering  on  that  night.  Long  was  she  silent  ;  and 
long  did  I  wait  fur  rhe  wor<ls  that  'ould  express  the  state 
ot  her  mind.     At  length  hhe  said, — 

"I  know  yon  ai-e  going  to  have  the  first  prize  at  the 
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ftohool,  my  child,  and  I  have  done  all  that  I  could  to  send 
you  there  decent.  I  have  tried  to  borrow  a  shilling  from 
the  publican's  wife,  where  your  father  takes  so  much  of  his 
earnings,  but  she  scorned  me.  I  have  been  to  sevei'al  of 
our  neighbours  to  ask  them  to  lend  me  the  money,  but  our 
well  known  poveily  seems  to  have  separated  us^from  all 
help.  There  are  few  greater  calamities  in  Hub  world  than 
to  be  a  drunkard's  wife,  or  a  dmnkard's  chili^..  I  often  pray 
that  God  will  keep  me  from  murmuring ;  and  that  we  may 
have  His  guardian  care.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  one  word 
i^iainst  your  father,  and  I  hope  none  of  my  children  ever 
will ;  for  after  all  he  is  your  father.  Let  us  trust  in  the 
Lord ;  be  good  and  (S  good,  and  the  light  of  heaven  will 
yet  shine  on  our  path.  To  the  godly  '  sorrow  may  endure 
for  the  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.' " 

*'  But  we  have  a  very  near  relation,  mother,  who  dresses 
like  a  gentleman.  They  say  he  has  as  many  Sunday  waist- 
coats as  there  are  months  in  the  year.  You  know  he  called 
a  few  days  since  to  let  us  look  at  the  fine  cloth  he  had 
bought  for  a  new  overcoat ;  and  he  told  us  he  had  given 
three  guineas  for  it.  Shall  I  go  and  ask  him  to  lend  us 
two  shillings  f" 

"  You  may  go,  but  I  don't  think  you  will  get  it ;  and  it 
is  two  miles  to  his  house." 

Away  I  went.  I  was  soon  there,  for  I  could  run  swiftly. 
But  when  I  got  to  the  house,  my  courage  failed  me.  I 
stood  for  a  long  time  near  the  door,  first  on  one  foot,  and 
then  on  the  other,  warming  them  by  turn  with  my  hands  ; 
for  the  night  was  wet  and  cold.  At  length  the  proud  man 
saw  me,  came  to  the  door,  and  inquired  my  errand. 

^*  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  .  jnd  mother  two  shillings  to 
buy  103  a  seeond'baud  pair  of  dogs  ?    I  have  nothing  to  pat 
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on  my  feet,  and  I  am  going  to  receive  my  reward  to-morrow 
at  the  school.     I  hope  you  will  lend  it  ber."  ' 

'-f  "Tell  your  mother  that  when  she  haapaid  me  back  the 
eighteen  perce  she  borrowed  some  time  since  I  will  then 
talk  about  the  two  shillings,  and  not  till  then.  Never  mind 
your  fmt ;  toes  were  made  before  clogs." 

%  On  returning  home  my  mother  saw  by  my  countenance 
that  I  had  not  got  the  money.  Our  looks  of  sorrow  met. 
Little  was  said  ;  and  I  went  quietly  to  bed. 

I     The  following  day  I  washed  my  feet  for  a  long  time.     I 

-^was  determined  that  if  I  could  not  get  anything  to  cover 
my  ten  toes,  I  would  make  them  look  clean.  I  ^vas  at  the 
Mchool  before  the  time,  and  sat  in  a  corner  alone.  Soon  the 
people  began  to  gather.  On  the  platform  there  stood  a 
large  table,  covered  with  a  white  cloth.  On  the  cloth  the 
prizes  were  arranged  with  as  much  display  as  possible. 
Books,  penknives,  pocketknives,  inkstands,  a  small  writing 
desk,  and  other  valuables  arrested  the  attention  of  all  who 
entered  the  school.  The  ceremony  was  opened  by  singing 
a  hymn.  Then  one  of  the  Superintendents  (the  present  Sir 
James  Kay  Shuttle  worth)  mounted  the  platform  and  made 
a  speech, — eulogizing  the  scholars  for  their  good  conduct 
duiing  the  year,  and  holding  up  to  view  the  various  rewards 
while  speaking.  When  he  came  to  the  first  prize  he  called 
out  my  name,  and  invited  me  on  to  the  platform  amidst  a 
loud  clapping  of  hands.  O,  how  my  heart  did  beat !  I 
felt  at  that  moment  as  though  I  would  have  given  twenty 
pounds,  if  I  bad  possessed  them,  for  something  with  which 
to  cover  my  feet.  I  arose  from  my  comer,  and,  threading 
my  way  through  the  people  so  softly  as  though  I  were  a 
cat,  I  walked  blushingly  on  to  the  platform,  and  received 
my  reward  of  merit  amidst  the  repeated  clapping  of  the 
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andienoe.  But  when  I  got  back  to  my  place  I  sat  down  and 
crifd  as  thou^^h  my  heart  would  break,  because  I  was  such  a 
poor,  poor  buy,  and  because  I  thought  some  of  the  other 
boys  sneered  at  my  poverty.  i« 

And  here,  though  a  little  out  of  order,  I  will  mention  a 
oiroumstanoe  that  took  place  about  twelve  year8^0|ber.  I 
was  then  grown  into  a  young  man,  and  the  church  had 
determined  that  I  should  tnke  a  very  important  placeamong 
them.  Though  the  incidents  in  my  mother^s  life  already 
related  produced  a  lasting  impression  on  me,  yet  I  never 
saw  her  weep  as  she  did  on  the  following  occasion.  My 
memory  will  ever  retain  the  scenes  and  feelings  of  that 
eventful  hour.  It  was  one  Sabbath  evening ;  my  mother, 
as  usual,  was  seated  in  her  pew  in  the  house  of  God.  The 
oonj^regation  was  very  large,  and  all  were  silently  waiting 
for  the  appearance  of  the  preacher.  He,  poor  man,  was  on 
his  knees  in  the  vestry,  praying  for  Divine  help,  and  tremb- 
ling with  fear.  One  of  the  deacons  oj)ened  the  vestry  door, 
and  the  young  preacher  rose  from  his  knees  and  ascended  to 
the  pulpit.  There  was  an  elderly  female  among  the  congre- 
gation wiiose  face  was  covered  wicb  her  hands,  and  whose 
head  was  bowed  in  deep  reverence.  Large  tears  streamed 
down  her  pale  cheeks,  and  her  whole  soul  was  greatly 
affected.  That  woman  was  my  dear  mother ! — and  the 
young,  trembling,  timid  preacher  was  myself! — her  once 
little  barefooted,  ragged  boy, — her  own  dear  child.  Wuen 
I  gave  out  the  first  line  of  the  hymn,  and  the  congregation 
rose  to  join  in  celebrating  God's  praises,  my  mother's  head 
weM  still  bowed  down.  Poor,  dear  mother !  how  she  loved 
me ;  and  yet  she  feared  on  my  account  !  The  sight  of  her 
made  the  tears  run  down  my  face  and  drop  upon  the  Bible ; 
it  was  ft  moment  of  intense  omotion,  and  I  greatly  feared 
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my  strength  wonid  fail  me.  The  events  of  the  past  oame 
vividly  up  in  my  memory.  I  saw  the  corner  where  I  8»»t 
on  the  m  rning  I  had  on  ray  pinafore  made  from  the  old 
pack-sheet,  and  the  form  under  which  I  put  my  bare  feet. 
But  now  we  bad  met  again  in  the  sanctuary, — she  to  weep 
for  joy,-  and  I,  her  son,  a  sinner  saved  by  grace,  and  a 
preacher  of  tne  go8|)el  of  peace. 

The  combined  influences  producing  this  change  of  circum^ 
stances  arose,  principally,  from  two  causes.  My  mother  was 
a  praying  woman,  and  a  contdstent  Christian.  She  did  not 
make  a  loud  profession  ;  but  meekly  and  patiently  carried 
her  heavy  cross  under  the  roost  grevious  privations,  suffer- 
ings, and  persecutions.  She  never  returned  evil  for  evil,  or 
raiting  for  railing.  I  am  perfectly  amazed  when  I  think, 
that  for  forty  years  she  should  have  been  able  to  bei^r  up 
under  her  many  and  severe  trials  without  repining,-— so 
long  have  drunk  her  very  bitter  cup  without  being  driven 
to  despair.  But  1  have  said  sle  was  a  pi-aying  woman,  and 
that  explains  everything.  But  she  was  obliged  to  pray  in 
secret ;  and  very  often  her  week-night  attendance  at  the 
meaus  of  grace  was  taken  by  stealtli,  or  as  frequently  re- 
fused with  abuse.  Still  she  held  on  her  way  amidst  every 
storm, — living  a  life  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  €k>d,  and  endur- 
ing to  the  end.  Praying  mothers  never  forget  their  children. 
The  most  powerful  pleadings  at  the  throne  of  grace  are 
those  offered  by  parents  ou  behulf  of  their  offspring.  The 
mothers  of  Israel  are  not  the  only  mothers  who  have  brought 
their  young  children  to  Jesus. 

I  well  remember  one  of  uiy  mother's  prayers.  It  being 
the  wakes  at  Rochdale,  I  had  risen  early,  to  have  a  long 
play-day.  I  was  not  aware  that  any  ouh  in  he  house  had 
riMn  before  me,  and  was  softly  creeping  down  stairs,  feanag 
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to  disturb  any  of  the  family,  when  I  heard  a  low  voice.  I 
sat  down  on  the  steps  to  listen.  It  wus  my  mother's  voice  ; 
and  she  was  praying  fir  all  her  children  l>y  name.  I  leaned 
forward,  aud  held  my  breath  lest  I  should  miss  one  word. 
I  heard  her  say,  "  Lord,  bless  John  ;  keep  him  from  bad 
company ;  and  make  him  a  good  and  useful  man."  Her 
words  went  to  my  young  heart ;  and  they  are  ringing  in  my 
ears  to  thia  hour.  "  Lord,  bless  John."  That  short  prayer, 
uttered  by  my  mother  when  she  thoiiglit  no  one  heard  her 
but  God,  has  been  to  me  a  precious  legacy. 

Another  influence  for  good  has  arisen  from  my  attending 
regularly  at  the  Sunday-school.  From  the  first  day  I  went, 
to  the  day  I  am  writing  this  narrative,  T  have  never  left  the 
Sundavrschool  ;  and  I  have  had  tt^ns  of  thousands  of  bless- 
ings as  a  consequence.  I  have  risen,  8tep  by  step,  from  the 
alphabet  class  to  the  superintendent's  de^k,  and  from  that  to 
the  pulpit.  The  Sabbath-uchool  has  been  a  bletising  to  mil- 
lions, but  to  none  more  than  myself.  The  twelve  bi>y8  who 
composed  our  class  at  my  first  Snnday-Hchool  made  a  vow 
never  to  leave ; — promising  each  other  that  they  would  work 
conjointly  in  the  school  so  long  as  they  lived.  Only  two 
out  of  the  twelve  have  kept  their  vow  ;  and  only  those  two 
have  prospered  in  this  world.  Five,  out  of  the  ten  who 
left,  have  died  the  drunkard's  death.  A  mother's  prayers 
and  the  Sunday-school  have  been  my  safeguard  and  blessing. 

The  air-built  castles  of  the  night  I  went  to  bed  a  little 
boy  without  a  shirt  have  been,  to  Koaie  extent,  realized.  The 
house,  the  garden,  with  the  trees  around,  are  now  real  facts  ; 
but  nothing  has  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  being  ena- 
bled by  Providence  to  help  my  dear  parents  in  their  old 
age.  Once  every  fortnight,  for  many  years,  I  went  to  see 
them;  and  on  one  of  these  visits,  on  enquiring  for  my 
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father,  my  dear  mother  informed  me  he  was  gone  into  a 
neighbouring  wood.  On  going  to  join  him,  I  found  him  en- 
gaged in  prayer.  I  stepped  back  for  fear  of  disturbing  him, 
and  ran  home  to  tell  my  mother.  She  smiled  through  her 
tears,  saying,  "  Our  prayers  are  heard  at  last,  and  my  sun  is 
now  setting  in  a  dear  sky." 

I  never  heard  my  mother  speak  an  unkind  word  to  a 
beggar.  She  had  but  litt'  to  give  them,  but  she  always 
spoke  kindly  ;  nor  was  she  ever  known  to  differ  with  her 
neighbours.  All  of  them  brought  her  their  troubles,  for  she 
was  full  of  pity  for  all  in  distress ;  her  own  experience  taught 
her  to  sympathize  with  the  sorrowful. 

I  onoe  told  her  that  I  thought  her  religion  was  of  a  very 
quiet  desoription,  something  like  that  of  the  Friends.  Her 
answer  was,  "  I  have  found  the  Church  has  always  been  the 
most  disturbed  with  its  loudest  professors,  and  that  little 
talkers  are  often  the  best  workers.*'  No  doubt  my  mother's 
observation  and  expeiience  led  her  to  the  above  conclusion  ; 
yet  it  does  not  hold  good  in  every  case.  There  are  masy 
great  talkers  who  are  good  workers.  Constitutional  tem- 
perament has  much  to  do  with  talking,  either  much  or  little. 

The  ministers  and  elders  of  the  church  of  which  my  mother 
was  a  member,  held  her  in  the  highest  esteem,  and,  on  her 
leaving  them  to  join  the  church  above,  ordered  for  her  a 
funeral  sexmon.  Eight  sons  and  daughtera  were  present  on 
that  mournful  occasion ;  and  now  the  remains  of  both  my 
parents  repose  in,  the  burying-ground  belonging  to  Batnford 
Chapel,' — my  father  aged  seventy-five,  my  mother  seventy- 
seven.  Sacred  is  that  place  to  me,  and  never  do  I  stand 
beside  that  hallowed  spot,  but  I  thank  God  for  a  medc, 
patient,  PBAYiiifO  Mother. 
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Amongst  the  notorious  characters  of  our  village,  thirty 
years  ago,  the  subject  of  this  narrative  stood  the  most  pro- 
minent. He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  middle  stature? 
with  a  strong  constitution,  and  remarkable  activity,  and  the 
whole  eiiergy  of  body  and  soul  was  daily  employed  in  the 
service  of  Batan.  His  thin,  tall  wife,  with  her  pale,  sad  face, 
and  his  ragged,  wild-looking  children,  plainly  told  of  a  miser- 
able home  ;  while  his  blear-eyed,  savage  looking  bull-dog,  his 
hungry-looking  trail-hounds,  and  his  naked,  half-dead  fight- 
ing cocks  told  the  cause  of  that  misery.  He  had  p,  powerful 
voice  ;  and  when  in  one  of  his  terrible  passions,  or  drunk 
(which  was  very  often  the  case),  his  awful  blaspheming 
might  be  heard  over  the  whole  village.  When  a  boy  there 
was  nc  man  I  feared  so  much  ;  for  on  all  hands  Niff  was 
considered  one  of  the  worst  of  men,  and  he  tried  in  every 
possible  way  to  make  all  men  for  miles  around  as  bad  as 
himself.  He  was  a  great  encourager  of  bull-baiting,  and 
bull-baits  were  held  about  once  a  fortnight;  he  kept  a  num- 
ber of  fighting-cocks,  trained  for  the  degrading  sport,  besides 
the  dogs  he  kept  for  gaming  purposes. 

All  the  wicked  publicans  in  the  neighbourhood  kept  on 
good  terms  with  Nifif.  He  would  get  up  a  cock-battle  at 
the  house  of  one,  a  bull-bait  at  another,  a  trial-hunt  for  a 
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third,  a  dog-Bght  for  a  fourth,  or  a  foot-race  for  a  fifth ;  sel- 
dom did  a  week  pass  without  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
men  and  boys,  and  sometimes  even  women,  oome  rolling 
into  the  village  from  surrounding  towns  and  districts,  when 
scenes  the  most  revolting  took  place.  Dogs  worried  to  death ; 
cocks  killed  ',  the  bull's  nose  and  face  torn  l>y  the  fierce  dogs, 
making  him  bellow  and  roar  in  agony,  and  in  his  rage  snap 
(he  strong  rope  that  bound  him,  and  dash  into  the  dense 
mass  of  men,  women,  and  children,  amidst  yells,  shouts, 
screams,  and  cursii^g,  as  if  hell  itself  had  brok'in  loose.  Hu- 
man beings,  mora  brutal,  savage,  and  degraded  than  either 
bulls  or  bull-dogs, — furious  as  fiends,  and  maddened  with 
drink,  rushed  upon  each  other  in  deadly  strife,  until  mid- 
night mercifully  covered  with  darkness  the  revolting  horrors, 
leaving  us  to  wonder  that  the  earth  had  not  opened  and 
swallowed  up  the  guilty  multitude. 

A  few  men  such  as  Niff,  and  his  wicked  confederates  the 
publicans,  planned  and  carried  out  these  infernal  gatherings  ; 
which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  hundreds,  both  body 
and  soul.  All  the  publicans  and  ringleaders  yet  alive  are 
reduced  to  beggary  and  rags,  unpitied  and  despised, — 
additional  illustrations  that  "  the  wicked  shall  not  go  un- 
punished." 

Passing  through  the  locality  that  had  formerly  been  the 
scene  of  such  abominations,  I  once  again  met  NifT.  He  had 
the  same  dirty  appearance  and  savage  look  as  when  I  saw 
him  twenty  years  before,  with  a  short,  filthy  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  three  gambling,  or  trail-dogs,  in  leading  chains ; 
— ^he  was  again  going  to  a  dog-race.  The  moment  we  met  I 
stood  still,  right  before  him,  and  said, — 

«  Well,  Niflf,  how  are  you  f 
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H0»  toOk  «tood  stilly  pulled  the  abort  fiip«  ool  of  hit  mcttlJbils 
uu),  rather  gruffly,  anewered, — 

"  I  do  not  iuow  that  it  much  mattem  ho«r  I  ani  j  ju«tr„ 
itand  on  oxm  aide,  and  let  me  and  my  dogf ,  hava  voon  kOrrf 


"But  before  you  paaa  I  should  like  to  tell  you  what 
thought  waa  pawing  through  my  mind  the  moment  I  law 
you  and  your  dogib" 

He  looked  defiant,  and  made  no  reply,  but  atood  atill. 

*•  I  have  been  thinking  you  are  the  wurst  man  out  of  bell, 
and  I  am  amaaed  you  have  not  gone  there  long  aince.  You  n 
have  been  the  ringleader  of  every  Je«eription  of  wiokedneaa-fii 
for  the  laat  thirty  yeara ;  you  have  led  hundreda  if  not  thou-'a 
aanda  intp  ain  and  ruin,  and  I  fear  many  of  them  are  for  everin 
loat  f  and  yet  you,  the  principal  cauiie  of  their  deatniotion»  u 
are  {lermitted  to  live  on  in  your  wicked  neaa  :  you  are  th»>f 
greateat  wonder  '>f  God'a  meioy  in  all  Lanoaahire." 

For  a  moment  his  eyea  glared  with  rage  ;  next  moment'i| 
he  held  down  his  head  and  seemed  confounded.  at 

Believing  that  I  had  produced  aome  impreasion,  and  feel-.« 
ing  anzioua  to  follow  it  up,  I  laid  my  hand  on  hia  shoulder,  .^ 
which  cauaed  hia  doga  to  growl,  and  aaid, — 

"  Now,  Niff,  ia  not  all  I  have  said  true  t  and  ia  it  not  ^^ 
astonishing  that  God  baa  ao  long  apared  you  1  O,  I  wiah 
you  had  been  converted  in  your  youth,  and  then  inatead  of  .,. 
being  a  worker  for  the  devil — doing  evil,  you  would  have  i.^ 
been  a  aervant  of  God — doing  good.  Will  you  come  to  the  ^ 
out-door  service  that  we  are  going  to  hold  on  the  Green  on^ 
Sunday  next  ?  Who  knowa  but  it  may  jiead  to  your  aalvt**  ^ 
tionr 

"  I  am  not  going  to  promise  anything  of  theaort,  no  stand 
out  of  my  way."    He  then  pushed  rudely  pMt  me,  Mid  ha 
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mad  hU  dog*  -w«nt  gro<7ling  on  their  joafne^to  that  tvrj 
DOtorioui  place  called  Bnlle  Vue,  mwr  Maocheater.  I  itood 
for  a  moment  looking  after  him,  and  said  to  myaelf,  that  if 
there  was  a  man  in  England  beyond  the  reach  of  ■otereign 
grace,  that  man  whs  Niff. 

B«4Tttral  boars  after,  I  again  met  him  near  the  stone  bridge 
in  Rochdale ;  he  was  returning  from  Belle  Vue  img-not. 
I  saw  he  crossed  the  street  to  avoid  me,  but  being  very 
anxioiiH  to  gain  my  poiut,  I  crossed  over,  and  agaia  met 
him  face  to  face,  determined  to  make  another  atteittpt  to 
get  him  to  the  meeting. 

**  Well,  Niff.  you  are  returning  from  the  race.  I  do  not 
care  whether  your  dogs  have  won  or  lost,  but  I  do  care 
about  yotrf  precious  soul,  and  I  wish  3rott  would  make  mo  a 
promiHe." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  promise  f '  he  sharply  inquired. 

"That  you  will  be  shaved  on  Saturday  night,"  I  replied. 

"  What  has  my  being  shaved  on  Saturday  night  to  do 
with  it  1"  said  he,  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Well,  say  that  you  will  be  shaved,  and  I'll  tell  you." 

"  Well,  to  get  rid  of  you,  I  promise  that  I  will ;  but  it 
will  be  the  first  time  for  years ;  I  have  generally  been 
scraped  on  Sunday  morning." 

**  Thank  you  for  that  promise  ;  and  now  there  it  ancither 
little  matter ; — will  you  put  on  your  dean  shirt  on  Sunday 
morning  V* 

Again  he  laughed,  saying,  "  That  will  be  something  new 
at  our  house  if  I  do,  for  I  have  generally  put  it  on  on  the 
Monday,  if  I  had  one  ;  but  I  will  see  about  it,  and  I  think 
1  will  do  it." 

"  Well,  now,  you  have  promised  to  shave  on  the  Saturday 
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night,  and  to  put  on  your  clear,  shirt  on  Sunday  morning ; 
will  you  come  to  the  Green,  and  be  at  the  service  V 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  shall  150  no  further  j  I  have  promised  more 
than  I  am  likely  to  perform,  but  the  man  that  sees  me  at  a 
preaching  will  have  good  eyeis."   *^  *- 
•*  "  I  hope  my  eyes  will  see  you,  and  that  God  in  His  mercy 
will  meet  you.     Good-bye,  Niff." 

Sunday  morning  came,  and  it   was  one  of  those  sweet, 

calm,  beautiful  mornings,  when  earth,  sea,  and  sky  are 
clothed  in  glory,  and  seem  tc  say, — "  This  is  the  Lord's  day." 
0,  the  blessed  Sabbath  !  the  soul's  market-day ;  the  great 
field-day  for  the  ambassadors  of  the  Cross ;  the  day  when 
the  shouts  of  the  redeemed  go  up  to  God's  throne  in  one 
grand  chorus,  and  the  hearts  of  millions  leap  for  joy  ;  this 
day  spent  in  God's  service,  and  in  God's  house,  is  worth  a 
thousand.     Happy  is  the  man  whose  God  is  the  Lord.   >* 

On  arriving  on  the  Green  we  found  the  teachers,  scholars, 

and  tLe  congregation  of  the  neighbouring  church  already 

aBsembled  ;  also  many  people  from  the  surrounding  villages, 

some  of  whom  had  evidently  come   from  curiosity.     We 

opened  the  service  by  singing, —  r?  ^  r>'      ; v^H 

-  '•  Sweet  ia  the  work,  my  God,  my  King,  '     Uf* 

Toprnlsii.  Thy  na-ue,  give  thanks,  and  smg." 

While  the  people  were  singing  I  looked  around  for  Niff, 
but.  he  was  not  amongst  them.  I  then  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  house,  *'or  he  lived  near  the  Green,  and  I  saw 
him  standing  at  the  door  ;  I  could  see  he  had  got  his  clean 
shirt  on,  and  concluded  he  was  probably  shaved  too.  Before 
the  hymn  wavS  finished,  lie  stepped  from  the  door  aind  went 
away.  I  felt  sad,  when  he  turned  his  back  upon  us,  and 
mentally  pray^d  that  the  Lord  would  mnke  h;:ii  miserable, 
and  work  mightily  on  hin  guilty  conscience.     While  uiuging 
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the  second  hymn  I  again  looked  around,  and  was  glad  to  see 
the  face  of  Niff  peei  .ng  from  under  the  boughs  of  a  holly 
bush ;  and  there  he  remained  during  the  whole  of  the  morn- 
ing service.  While  the  people  were  .dispersiiig,  I  quietly 
walked  towards  the  place  where  he  was  hid,  and  on  reaching 
him,  expressed  my  pleasure  at  finding  that  he  had  per- 
formed more  than  he  promised,  and  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  be  present  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  come  among  the 
people,  and  not  to  hide  himself. 

"  I  shall  see  when  the  time  comes ;  but  I  will  make  no 
promisee,"  was  his  reply. 

"Before  Jehovah's  awfttl  throne,   * 
^'*-         Ye  nations  bow  with  sacred  joy," 

was  the  opening  hymn  for  the  afternoon,  and  again  Niff 

was  beneath  the  boughs  of  the  hoMy  j  '>ut  during  prayer, 

and  while  singing  the  second   hymn,   he  gradually  drew 

nearer,  till  at   last  he  stood   amongst   the  people.      His 

appearance  created  the  greatest  astonishment.    Men,  women, 

and  children  stared  at  him  as  if  they  doubted  their  own 

eyes ;  but  there  stood  Niff  without  doubt,  and  when  he  saw 

who   was  going   to   preach  he  sat  down   on  a  low  fence, 

and  prepared  for  hearing.    '  "      v   •  > 

The  preacher  took  for  his  text,  "  Escape  for  thy  life." 

He  spoke  of  the  angel's  visit  to  Abraham,  announcing  to 

the  good  old  patriarch  God's  intention   to  destroy  sinful 

Sodom,  and  the  other  wicked  cities  of  the  plain  ;  how  Abra- 

» 

ham  pleaded  with  the  Almighty  not  to  destroy  the  righteous 
with  tho  wicked,  entreating  him  to  save  the  cities  if  fifty 
good  men  were  found  there ;  how  the  Lord  promised  that 
if  fifty,  forty,  thirty,  twenty,  or  even  ten  righteous  were 
found  in  all  the  four  cities,  He  would  save  them ;  how 
Abraham  in  sorrow  returned  to  his  tent,  and  the  angels 
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Went  on  to  Sodom  to  warn  the  good  man  Lot  of  the  coming 
destraction,  urging  him  immediately  to  "  escape  for  his  life/' 
declaring  that  they  oruld  do  nothing  until  he  was  safe. 
Here  the  minister,-  warming  with  his  subject,  exclaimed, 
"What!  what!  must  the  pent-up  elements  of  destruction 
be  held  back  ! — the  fiery  storm  and  flaming  deluge  be 
arrested ! — must  the  uplifted  hand  of  the  Omnipotent  God, 
which  in  just  judgment  was  on  the  point  of  striking  the 
terribly  guilty  cities,  refuse  to  move,  because  one  good  man 
was  in  danger !  O  God,  how  precious  in  Thy  sight  is  one  of 
Thy  servants  I  Great  are  Thy  mercies  towards  them  that 
fear  Thee  !  And  yet  God's  mercies  to  His  servant  Lot 
were  ».:,*  greater  than  they  are  to  every  one  present.  To 
save  us  from  eternal  destruction  He  left  His  throne  in  glory, 
took  upon  himself  the  form  of  man,  wept,  groaned,  and  died 
fDr  our  salvation.     Yes,  I' ':■  i^^^^^\i^^r:''^-U 'v  ■■-'■  I's-Ck -v^.^ - :,;4:iii-h^-  " . -../; 


m>'- 


"Ke  that  distributes  crowuii  and  throuea, 
'  "        '      Han^s  on  a  tree,  and  bleeds,  and  groans ; 
V  The  Lord  of  life  resigns  His  breath,  "     '    ■ 

':  The  King  of  gloi-y  bows  to  death." 

0,  what  wondrous  love  1 — what  wondrous  love  !  And  this 
for  me  I  Yes,  wicked  sinner,  and  it  was  for  thee  —for  thee !" 

Just  at  this  point  Niff  sprang  from  the  low  fence  on 
which  he  was  sitting,  and  gazed  on  the  minister  with  the 
most  anxious  look.  He  seemed  to  forget  where  he  was,  so 
deeply  was  he  absorbed  with  the  glorious  truths  now  for  the 
first  time  sounding  in  his  ears.  The  arrow  had  pierced  his 
soul ;  God's  word  was  breaking  his  heart,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  sermon  he  stood  motionless.  After  the 
service  I  was  again  quietly  walking  by  his  side,  and  said, — 

"  Well,  Niff,  you  have  astonished  the  people  to^lay  and 
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I  expect  you  are  surprised  at  yourself ;  and  now  I  have  6ne 
move  request.  We  are  going  to  hold  the  evening  service  in 
the  chapel, — it  will  require  more  resolution  for  you  to  enter 
a  place  of  worship  than  to  attend  out-door  meetings  ;  now, 
my  dear  sir,  promise  me  you  will  be  there  at  six.  Do  not 
tell  any  one  of  your  intentions,  lest  they  try  to  dissuade 
you." 

Poor  man !  he  seemed  unable  to  say  Yes,  or  No ;  but 
after  a  long  and  aflfectionate  entreaty,  he  promised  to  be 
there. 

In  the  evening,  before  entering  the  pulpit,  T  told  several 
of  the  friends  that  Niff  was  coming,  and  requested  them  to 
provide  him  a  seat.  They  all  seemed  greatly  astonished, 
and  had  I  told  them  Beelzebub  would  be  visibly  present, 
they  could  not  have  been  more  surprised.  But  NiflF  came  ; 
and  though  the  chapel  was  crowded,  his  entrance  made  quite 
a  coumotion.  Some  wept ;  others  looked  at  him  with  won- 
der ;  and  several  rose  to  offer  him  their  seat.  I  was  much 
affected,  and  earnestly  wished  that  he  might  find  the  Friend 
of  sinners,  and  go  down  to  his  hou<ie  justified.        -  ^  •  I'^^'-K'^ 

There  is  in  the  calm,  earnest  worship  of  the  sanctuary  a 
hallowing,  subduing  influence,  which  melts  the  soul  in  ten- 
derness and  love.  In  the  communion  of  saintn  there  is  a 
sublime  grandeur,  and  the  songs  of  the  church  militant  and 
the  church  triumphant  seem  to  be  blending  in  one  grand 
anthem  to  Him  who  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own 
blood.  Such  an  infiuence  was  felt  that  evening.  Amidsc 
tears  of  joy  the  groans  of  the  penitent  were  heard.  During 
the  prayer-meeting  that  followed  the  sermon  I  knelt  beside 
Niff.  But  he  could  neither  kneel,  nor  sit,  nor  stand  ;  yet 
he  did  all  these  things  without  any  regard  to  order, — taking 
out  a  ragged  pocket-handkerchief  to  wipe  away  the  sweat 
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which  was  streaming  down  his  face.  His  chest  heaved  like 
a  man  in  convulsions.  He  looked  at  me  with  the  most  im- 
ploring look,  and  groaned  out,  "  What  must  I  do  1  What 
must  I  io  ?" 

"  Can  you  give  up  your  dogR,  Niff )"  I  asked  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Sell  my  dogs  !  sell  my  dogs  !  what  has  that  to  do  with 
it  1"  he  exclaimed.  , .'  ;*..*..  *  , « . «  « .  .^  ;.-.{*  ^  ^4 

"  All  must  be  given  up  for  Christ.  Your  dogs  are  your 
gods ;  can  you  part  with  them  for  salvation?"   ;-  w,.,^! 

"  Give  up  my  dogs  !  What  harm  have  they  done  ?  No, 
no ;  I  cannot  give  up  such  good  runners  as  they  are."      (  ' 

<'  Then  there  is  no  hope  of  mercy ;  if  we  cannot  give  up 
all  for  Christ,  we  shall  never  find  Him  j  your  case  is  hope- 
less except  you  give  up  your  dogs."  ;  :^;:^»'ty  ri?i. 

Niff  rose  from  his  knees,  still  wiping  the  tears  and  sweat 
from  his  face.  Just  then  the  benediction  was  pronounced, 
and  all  the  people  retired  from  tV>c  place.       ■     ;;  •  v  '        ? 

Many  persons  may  not  approve  of  the  above  conversation 
being  held  during  a  prayer-meeting.  As  a  rule  it  might  be 
objectionable  ^  in  this  case  I  think  it  was  pardonable.  The 
meeting  was  not  disturbed,  the  poor  penitent  asked  what  he 
must  do,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  point  him  to  Jesus. 

On  my  way  home  I  called  at  his  house ;  he  had  got  his 
coat  off,  and  was  still  wiping  his  face  and  neck.  His  wife 
and  children  were  looking  at  him  in  speechless  wonder,  and 
the  three  gambling-dogs  lay  giowling  on  the  floor.  Ad- 
dressing myself  first  to  his  wife,  I  said, — 

"  Mrs.  Kershaw,  I  see  you  are  astonished,  and  no  wonder. 
Your  husband  has  attended  three  religious  services  to-day  ; 
I  think  a  great  change  is  coming  ovei*  him.  You  know 
what  a  wicked  life  he  has  led,  and  how  you  and  your  chil- 
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dren have  suffered  m  consequence.  His  tongue,  that  has 
millions  of  times  blaapihemed  the  name  of  God,  has  this  day 
cried  for  mercy  ;  and  the  man  who,  above  all  others,  seemed 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy,  will,  through  faith  in 
Christ,  obtain  salvation."  Then  turning  to  Niff,  I  agfdn 
repeated  that  the  dogs  must  be  given  up  before  he  could  be 
saved. 

"  O,  what  must  I  do  1  Cannot  I  keep  those  dogs  and  get 
pardon  too  1    The  dogs  are  innocent  enough,  are  they  not  f* 

**  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  the  dogs  are  not  to  blame ;  but  I  am 
informed  that  you  have  yet  three  races  to  come  off,  and 
there  i»  much  betting  on  them  ;  bub  dogs  and  wicked  com- 
panions must  all  go,  or  you  are  a  lost  man  !" 

After  kneeling  with  him  and  his  family  in  prayer,  I  left 
him  still  weeping.  "    - 

Mr,  J.  Guttridge  having  to  preach  at  the  same  place, — 
Bagslate, —  the  following  week,  he,  at  my  request,  called  on 
Niff,  and  took  him  to  the  service.  He  greatly  helped  the 
poor  penitent  to  grope  his  way  to  the  Cross.  The  following 
Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  were  days  of 
strong  cries  and  many  tears.  On  the  Thursday  he  got  rid 
of  his  dogs  ;  and  about  two  o'clock  on  the  Friday  morning 
he  rose  from  a  sleepless  bed,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  cried  out 
for  mercy  and  paixlon  so  loud  that  he  alarmed  the  whole 
house  : — "  O,  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  I  have  now  given  up 
all  that  I  cared  about  for  Thee ;  if  there  be  anything  else 
left,  show  me,  and  I  will  give  it  up  too.  Jesus,  save  me  ! 
pardon  my  mountain  of  guilt,  and  speak  my  sins  forgiven  !" 
That  prayer  was  heard,  and  Niff  sprang  from  his  knees,  a 
sinner  saved  by  grace  ;  and  so  loud  did  he  praise  God  that 
his  wife  and  children  thought  him  mad.     i3ut  he  went  down 
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on  his  knees  again,  and  began,  to  pray  for  their  salvation,— 
a  sure  sign  that  he  had  obtained  it  himself. 

He  called  on  me  a  few  days  after,  and  related  the  above 
account  of  his  conversion ;  he  seemed  unspeakably  happy. 
With  the  most  child-like  simplicity,  he  asked  me  what  he 
must  do  to  keep  from  falling  back  ii^to  sin,  and  how  to  get 
rid  of  his  cook-fighting,  dog-racing,  drinking.  Sabbath- 
breaking  companions;  for  they  would  be  coming  to  his 
house  as  usual. 

•*  Well,  Niff,  they  must  be  utterly  forsaken.  My  advice 
is,  have  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  read,  and  kneel  down  with 
your  family  once  a-day.  Begin  right  at  home  ;  and  when 
your  old  wicked  companions  come  to  see  you,  ask  them  to 
sit  down^  and  tell  them  all  about  your  conversion ;  and  if 
they  come  on  Sunday,  request  them  to  go  with  you  to  the 
chapel.  You  will  by  these  means  soon  rid  yourself  of  them, 
and  perhaps  do  some  good. 
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^  Niff  resolutely  followed  the  advice  given,  and  fearlessly 
informed  his  old  companions  of  the  change  wrought  in 
his  soul  by  Divine  grace.  He  earnestly  warned  them,  also, 
of  the  consequences  attending  their  wicked  ways.  As  might 
be  expected,  they  were  greatly  astonished ;  in  fact  the  whole 
country  was  amazed,  for  there  were  few  blackguards  within 
the  sound  of  Bochdale  church  bells  but  were  personally 
acquainted  with  him.  If  the  rhurch  steeple  had  fallen  it 
would  not  have  been  more  talked  about.  On  passing  through 
the  village  of  Cutgate,  where  he  resided,  a  woman,  shod  in 
old  slippers,  ran  after  me,  exclaiming,  "  Now,  John  Ash- 
worth,  I  suppose  you  have  called  to  see  Niff.  We  were 
never  so  astonished  in  Bagslate ;  the  worst  man  in  the  world 
mended.  He  gets  shaved  on  the  Saturday,  and  puts  on  his 
clean  shirt  on  the  Simday  morning,  and  goes  to  the  chapel ; 
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we  could  as  soon  have  thought  of  old  Nick  going  to  chapel 
as  Niflf." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  and  Bagslate  sinners  may  all  become 
saints ;  the  same  God  that  has  saved  him  can  save  you." 
But  she  cut  short  my  intended  sermon  by  turning  back,  and 
running  slip-shod  into  her  house. 

After  NiJS's  conversion  he  had  great  sorrow  of  heart,  in 
coztoequence  of  the  wickedness  of  his  eldest  son,  a  young 
man  about  twenty-six,  who  had  too  well  copied  his  father's 
example.  After  long  persuasion,  he  one  Sunday  morning 
induced  him  to  go  with  him  to  chapel,  mentally  praying  all 
the  way  that  God  would  have  mercy  on  his  child.  Speaking 
to  me  about  his  son,  he  said,  "  If  God  will  save  my  Jimmy, 
T  will  shout  praises  forever."  And,  wonderful  to  relate, 
Jimmy  began  to  attend  the  Sunday-school,  became  a  new 
creature  in  Christ  Jesus,  joined  the  church,  and  about 
twelve  months  after  died  triumphantly.  Niff,  while  he  was 
wiping  the  sweat  from  the  brow  of  his  dying  son,  a  few 
hours  before  he  expired,  said,  "  Jimmy,  my  lad,  who  sweat 
great  drops  of  blood  for  thee  1"  Jimmy  replied,  "  My  dear, 
dear  Saviour."  I  saw  Niff  standing  beside  the  bed  of  his 
dead  child.*  He  stretched  both  his  hands  toward  heaven, 
exclaiming,  "  Glory  to  my  God,  I  have  now  one  son  in  the 
mansions  above, — my  Jimmy  is  now  in  heaven.  Lord, 
convert  my  whole  family,  and  then  we  shall  meet  him  in 
paradise." 

It  is  now  upwards  of  nine  years  since  Niff  gave  up  his 
drunken,  swearing.  Sabbath-breaking,  gambling  life,  and  by 
the  grace  of  God  became  a  Christian.  When  he  heard  of 
the  conversion  of  old  Lawrence  and  Finder  (see  pages  26  to 
33),  two  of  his  companions  in  sin,  he  was  quite  overjoyed. 
He  called  to  see  Lawrence,  and  they  both  came  to  request 
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me  to  go  with  them  m  see  Pinder.  What  a  meotitig  !  They 
all  wept  over  their  past  sins  :  and  wept  for  joy  oveif  God'isi 
goodneaa;  and  all  bowed  together  in  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving at  the  throne  of  grace. 

Last  Sunday  morning,  March  22,  1863,  I  met  Niflf  beside 
the  sick-bed,  and,  as  it  proved  that  day,  the  death-bed  of  a 
well-known  character  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagsl'ate— 
the  celebrated  "  Dolly."  He  was  urging  the  dying  creature 
to  look  to  Jesus  for  mercy.  On  leaving  the  cellar,  where 
lay  the  poor  expiring  "  Dolly,"  Niflf  began  to  thank  God 
that  he  had  kept  in  the  way  to  heaven  so  longj  and 
hoped  that,  when  his  last  moments  came,  he  might  still  be 
found  in  Christ  Jesus.  On  shaking  hands  at  parting,  he 
said,  '^  It  is  now  near  ten  years  since  I  gave  up  my  dogs, 
and  found  mercy." 
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London  !  the  best  and  worst  place  in  the  world,  the  vast 
emporium  of  human  energy  for  good  or  for  evil ;  how  many 
thoughts  are  suggested  by  its  mighty  operations !  Its  wealth 
and  benevolence  seem  boundless ;  its  poverty  and  misery 
hopeless.  Yet  light  and  truth,  contending  with  error  and 
darkness,  gain  daily  triumphs  ;  the  black  cloud  of  moral  de- 
pravity  is  giving  way  before  the  bright  beams  flowing  from 
Christian  sympathy,  and  hope  sits  smiling  whilst  contem. 
plating  the  cheering  result.  I  have  travelled  the  streets  of 
the  great  city  by  night  and  by  day,  beholding  both  its  mag- 
nificence and  its  misery.  I  have  walked  through  its  palaces, 
parks,  and  picture  galleries — its  asylums,  hospitals,  prisons, 
and  penitentiaries, — ^but  no  -place  produced  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on  my  mind  as  the  "  Home  for  the  Destitute." 
Here  hardened  villany  and  hopeless  wretchedness  were 
written  on  every  countenance ;  all  the  woes  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse seemed  to  have  overtaken  the  truly  miserable  inmates. 
1  felt  they  weje  all  my  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  I  felt,  too, 
that  sin,  in  some  of  its  forms,  had  been  productive  of  all 
this  degradation.  I  also  felt  a  degree  of  veneration  for  the 
men  whose  Christian  philanthropy  had  provided  such  a 
home.  I  was  sure  infidelity  had  not  done  it ;  for  infidelity 
never  yet  lifted  a  finger  to  lessen  human  sorrow  or  mitigate 
human  woe,  in  any  age  or  any  country.     Love  to  God 
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and  love  to  man  are  inseparably  connected.  That  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  applied  by  the  Spirit,  could  reclaim  every  one  of 
the  miserable  beings  before  rae,  I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
In  all  towns,  hundreds  of  such  are  to  be  found,  who  never 
hear  the  gospel,  and  who  never  attend  either  our  churches 
or  our  chapels.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  man  whose 
heart  God  has  touched,  to  do  all  he  oan  for  the  redemption 
of  such  ?  If  they  will  not  come  to  us  then  we  must  go  to 
them, — meet  them  on  their  own  terms,  and  provide  them 
with  places  of  worship  adapted  to  their  own  condition ;  try- 
ing, in  the  spirit  of  love,  to  gather  in  the  outcast,  and  to  tell 
them  the  tale  of  the  Cross. 

These  reflections  induced  me  to  make  a  vow,  that,  on  my 
return  to  Rochdale,  I  would  at  once  open  a  "  Chapel  for  the 
Destitute."  I  consulted  my  friends,  and  endeavoured  to 
enlist  them  in  the  undertaking.  "  What  I"  says  one,  **  are 
you  going  to  teach  the  poor  that  our  churches  are  not  open 
tr  'ihem  1  We  have  plenty  of  room  ;  why  do  they  not  come?" 
"  What  !"  says  another,  "  areyou  going  to  widen  the  distance 
betwixt  the  rich  and  the  poor,  by  opening  for  them  separate 
places  of  worship  ?  You  will  do  more  harm  than  good." 
"  What !"  said  a  third,  "  do  you  expect  to  get  a  congregation 
from  amongst  the  degraded  1  If  you  tap  a  barrel  of  ale 
every  Sunday  you  may,  but  not  otherwise." 

I  am  now  ashamed  to  say  that,  meeting  with  the  above 
objections,  and  finding  none  to  help  me,  I  ga^up  the  under- 
taking. But,  several  years  after,  while  labouring  under 
affliction,  I  remembered  my  broken  vow,  and  again  resolved 
that,  if  the  Lord  would  deliver  me,  I  would  do  all  I  could 
to  bring  sinners  from  the  highways  and  hedges.  I  prayed 
earnestly  that  he  would  give  me  grace  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose to  endure  any  amount  of  ridicule,  abuse,  misrepresen- 
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tation,  opposition,  or  imposition  ;  that  he  would  take  monejr 
matters  entirely  into  His  own  hands,  and  send  pecuniary 
help  as  it  might  be  required.  Believing  that  Qod  would 
blesB  the  undertaking,  I  determined  not  to  consult  any 
human  being,  but  go  at  once  to  work,  depending  upon  Gkxl's 
help  and  blessing.  I  took  a  socall  room,  and  got  two 
thousand  hand-bills  printed,  worded  as  follows  :-— 

CHAPEL  FOR 

MIAK  THB  BAUK  BTBTB, 

'■'■"  BAILIE  STREET,  ROCHDALE. 

f 

Ye  houseless,  homeless,  friendless,  penniless  outcasts  ...  Come ! 

In  rags  and  tatters Come! 

Ye  poor,  and  maimed,  and  halt,  and  blind        Come  ! 

Of  whatever  colour  or  nation,  creed  or  no  creed Come  I 

Jettu  hvet  you,  and  died  to  save  you. 

"  Come,  then,  to  Him  all  ye  wretched. 
Lost  and  ruined  by  the  fall ; 
:Uhr  '-&ii      If  yoi  tarry  till  you're  better, 
You  will  never  come  at  aU." 

0  a^.^  No  CoLLBonoNs. 

;i:^tk''-  I'i    All  we  seek  is  your  welfare,  both  body  and  soul. 
<■>;..  ^;    Service  every  Sunday  evening  at  a  quarter-past  six. 

..  \,f,,    ;     Come,  poor  tinner ;  come,  and  vKlaome I  ^^, 

Fifty  of  these  bills  were  fixed  on  blue  pasteboard,  with  a 
small  loop  of  red  tape  at  the  top.  With  nails  in  one  pocket 
and  a  hamni||  in  the  other^  I  went  to  all  the  barbers'  shops 
and  lodging-houses  in  the  town,  requesting  permission  to 
hang  up  the  cards.  In  no  place  was  I  refused,  and  I  returned 
home  in  the  evening  rejoicing  over  my  success.        v-nriivr' 

One    Sunday  morning — to  me   a  memorable    Sunday 
morning — with  about  five  hundred  bills  in  my  pocket,  I 
6* 
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began  to  walk  through  the  back  streets  and  low  places ;  and 
where  I  saw  either  man  or  woman  in  dirt  or  rags,  I  offered 
them  a  bill,  and  respectfully  requested  them  to  come  to  the 
service.  If  they  could  not  read  the  bill,  I  read  it  for  them. 
Borne  made  merry  with  it,  others  stared  at  me,  but  very  few 
promised  to  come. 

Soon  after  dinner  I  entered  one  lodging-house,  and  asked 
permission  to  see  the  inmates.  I  was  shown  into  a  large 
room,  containing  sixteen  persona  I  pulled  off  my  hat, 
bowed  to  the  company,  and  began  to  distribute  my  bills. 
One  young  man,  with  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  twisted  my 
paper  into  a  spill  to  light  his  tobacco,  then  burst  out  laugh- 
ing and  began  to  dance  a  jig  in  the  midst  of  the  floor. 
Without  seeming  to  take  notice  of  his  having  burned  my 
bill,  I  said, — 

"You  can  dance  well;  can  you  do  anything  else  so 
cleverly  1" 

"  Yes,  1  am  a  first-rater  at  everything,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Well,  let  me  hear  if  you  can  read  this  paper  as  well  as 
you  can  dance." 

He  took  the  bill,  pulled  the  pipe  out -of  his  mouth,  stood 
on  an  old  wooden-bottomed  chair,  ^nd  began,  with  a  thea- 
trical bearing  and  a  loud  voice,  to  Tvad ,  but  when  he  came 
to  the  words,  "  Jesus  loves  you  and  died  to  save  you,"  his 
voice  faltered ;  he  quietly  stepped  down,  and  laid  the  paper 
on  the  chair,  observing,  "  I  wish  I  had  not  read  that,  it 
reminds  me  of  better  days."  Seeing  the  danq||:  break  down, 
there  was  a  general  call  for  "  Jenny  lind."  The  person  ho- 
noured by  that  name  was  partaking  of  a  tea-dinner  in  the 
3omer.  She  earned  her  bread  by  singing  in  the  streets  and 
public-houses.  Jenny  took  the  bill  and  read  it  through, 
and,  amidst  the  clapping  of  hands,  resumed  her  tea-dinner. 
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A  surly«looking  man,  with  a  flat  nose  and  blood-shot  eyes, 
growled  out,  "  I  thought  there  was  nought  in  heaven,  earth, 
or  hell  that  oared  for  us,  but  it  seems  there  is  somebody 
does." 

"  Yes,"  I  repUed,  "that  paper  is  true ;  Jesus  loves  you 
and  died  to  save  you,  and  I,  His  servant,  am  come  to  tell 
you  of  His  love.  Now  which  of  you  will  be  the  first  to 
promise  to  be  at  the  '  Ohapel  for  the  Destitute '  to-night  t* 

This  was  met  with  a  loud  laugh  from  all  the  company, 
one  of  them  observing,  "  That's  a  capital  joke  !" 

Here  let  me  further  describe  the  characters  I  was  trying 
to  induce  to  attend  a  place  of  worship.  I  have  mentioned 
the  dancing-man,  the  flat-nosed  man,  and  the  singing-woman, 
called  Jenny  Lind.  In  addition  to  these  there  was  one  they 
called  "  Peg-leg."  This  man  was  polishing  his  wooden-leg 
with  the  black-lead  brush.  On  asking  him  why  he  did  not 
use  blacking,  he  replied  that  black-lead  made  his  trousers 
slip  up  and  down  better.  There  was  a  thin  man,  with  thick 
black  hair,  well  gi-eased  with  oil.  He  had  a  piece  of  a  broken 
looking-glass  in  his  hand,  and  was  trying  to  divide  his  hair 
in  the  middle,  seeming  very  particular  about  it.  One  man, 
collier-like,  sat  on  his  heels  beside  the  fire.  He  had  a  long 
black  beard,  and  a  dirty,  ragged,  red  slop  for  a  shirt.  There 
were  too  old  men,  both  poorly  dressed,  but  one  of  them 
much  cleaner  than  the  other.  The  cleaner  one  had  a  large 
pair  of  spectacles  on  his  forehead,  and  a  grey-headed  old 
woman  for^^  wife.  All  the  rest  of  the  lodgers  were  fit 
companions^Tthe  above  ;  but  those  more  particularly  speci- 
fied we  shall  have  to  refer  to  again.  'i;y-  ^c*  v  i  ..;*>'. 

Wishing  to  get  some  one  to  volunteer,  I  laid  my  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  thin  man,  who  was  trying  to  divide  his 
hair,  and  requested  him  to  give  a  challenge  to  the  whole 
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house.  There  was  a  general  shout  from  all,  that  if  I  got 
him  I  should  have  the  worst  in  the  lot ;  they  should  Uke  to 
see  Bill  Guest  in  a  chapel.  **  Yes,"  said  the  wooden-legged 
man,  "  if  BUI  goes,  I  go."  "  And  me,"  said  the  flat-nosed 
man ;  "  And  me,"  said  the  red  slop ;  "  And  me,"  said  Jenny 
liAd ;  "  And  me,"  said  the  old  man  wiUi  the  large  speotacles. 
Bill  very  coolly  observed  that  they  had  better  mind  what 
they  were  doing,  or  be  would  suprise  some  of  them.  But 
the  whole  fifteen  declared  they  would  go  if  he  went.  "  Then 
I  go,"  said  Guest ;  "  and  now  let  me  see  which  of  you  dare 
show  the  white  feather."  We  bargained  that  £  was  to  call 
for  tiiem  at  six  o'clock,  to  show  them  the  way. 

The  next  place  of  call  was  in  a  miserable-looking  house, 
in  whicl^  sat  three  men,  on  a  short  plank,  supported  by  a 
few  bricks.  There  was  no  other  seat  in  the  place.  A  square 
table  with  only  two  legs  (and  which  I  unwittingly  upset,) 
was  reared  against  the  wall.  A  few  broken  pots,  and  an 
old  rusty  knife,  were  all  the  furniture  in  the  bouse.  They 
offered  to  go  with  me  to  the  chapel  if  I  would  pay  for  a 
gallon  of  ale.  One  of  them  said  he  never  went  to  chapel 
except  when  he  was  in  prison,  and  he  rather  boasted  of 
having  been  there  six  times.  He  was  literally  clothed  in 
rags,  and  was  without  a  shirt.  He  offered  to  give  up  his 
share  in  the  gallon  of  beer,  and  go  with  me  to  the  chapel, 
if  I  would  send  him  a  shirt.  "  Now  I  have  you,"  said  he, 
laughing  ;  "  send  me  a  shirt,  and  I  go." 

"  And  will  you  bring  your  friends  with  ^fljjb  if  I  do  ?"  I 
asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  they  all ;  •*  we  will  come  if  you  find  him  a 
shirt." 

They  seemed  greatly  amused  with  the  fix  in  which  they 
had  placed  me ;  but,  a  few  minutes  after,  I  rather  astonished 
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them  by  producing  a  clean  shirt.     I  do  not  say  how  I  got 
it — but  I  did  not  buy  it.  ' 

j  My  next  adventure  was  among  a  number  of  idlers  on  the 
i  stone  bridge.  While  giving  them  my  bills,  a  blustering 
:■■.  young  man,  dirty,  but  expensively  dressed,  oame  up,  and 
wanted  to  know  what  my  papers  were  aboat.  I  handed  him 
one  ;  he  j^^ad  it,  and  then  said,  "  Mr.  Ashworth,  look  at  me. 
You  see  a  man  that  deserves  damnation,  if  ever  man  did. 
I  am  the  unworthy  son  of  the  best  of  fathers  and  mothers. 
They  set  me  a  godd  example,  but  I  got  amidst  wicked  com- 
panions, have  spent  in  cursed  drink  hundreds  of  pounds, 
wandered  from  home,  and  now  I  am  a  wretched  outcast." 

"  But  if  you  rxe  a  wanderer  from  home  and  not  a  Roch- 
dale man,  how  do  you  know  me  V  1  asked. 

"  I  heard  you  give  an  address  in  Bury  last  April,  and 
'.  heard  you  point  out  the  curse  that  tracks  the  steps  of  tbose 
that  dishonour  their  parents ;  and,  believing  you  intended 
it  for  me,  I  felt  at  the  time  that  I  could  have  shot  you. 
But  all  you  said  is  true  ;  there  is  a  dark  look-out  for  every 
young  man  and  woman  who  wilfully  cause  sorrow  to  their 
parents,  especially  if  they  are  like  mine." 

"  Will  you  come  to  the  Chapel  to-night  ?  thei-e  is  mercy 
for  the  worst  if  they  earnestly  seek  it." 

"Yes,  Twill  come,  but  I  shall  never  have  mercy  until  I 
repent  of  my  conduct  to  my  parents. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock,  In  an  hour  and  a  quarter  I 
should  hav^pf  meet  my  first  congregation,  at  the  '^  Chapel 
for  the  Destitute."  I  went  home  to  tea,  but  could  not  eat. 
I  went  upstaii'B,  and,  falling  on  my  kn€  3B,  poured  out  my 
soul  to  God  for  help.  "  Lord,  help  me  !  Lord,  help  me  I " 
was  all  I  could  say,  though  I  remained  long  in  prayer. 

Exactly  at  six,  I  called  on   my  sixteen  friends   at  the 
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lodging-house.  My  entrance  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
move.  BUI  Guest  had  finished  dividing  his  hair,  and  had 
done  his  best  to  look  smart.  Boz,  or  Boswell,  had  fitted  on 
his  leg,  and  all  were  instantly  ready.  Not  one  had  shown 
"  the  white  feather."  They  laughed  at  each  other,  and  were 
all  greatly  excited.  ♦*  Who  will  lead  upl"  was  bawled  out 
by  the  red-slop  man,  and  it  was  agreed  we  should  go  two 
abreast,  I  and  Boz  (the  wooden-legged  man)  being  the  first. 
In  this  order  we  marched  down  King-street,  over  the  iron 
bridge,  through  the  Butts,  to  the  preaching-room.  All  the 
way  we  atb^'acted  much  attention,  some  remarking  that  we 
were  the  awkward  squad,  others  that  we  were  going  to  the 
rag-shop,  whilst  others  exclaimed,  "  That  bangs  all ! "  But 
what  was  to  them  a  cause  of  merriment  was  to  me  a  source 
of  great  anxiety.  As  I  walked  quietly  on  with  the  wooden- 
legged  man,  I  could  not  keep  back  my  tears.  "  Lord,  help 
me,"  was  still  my  earnest  prayer. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  room,  I  found  my  friend  with  the 
new  shirt,  and  his  two  companions,  had  already  taken  their 
seats;  also  three  well-known  characters, — Lis  Dick,  Leach, 
and  Sprowle — two  shillings  would  have  been  a  good  price 
for  the  wardrobe  of  all  three.  They  were  soon  followed  by 
the  prodigal  son  and  four  others — ^in  all  about  twenty-seven 
persons. 

I  had  provided  the  Religious  Tract  Society's  penny  hymn- 
book,  and  handed  one  to  each-;  then,  taking  my  place  behind 
the  table,  I  gave  out  the  page.  Few  could^PM  the  hymn, 
but  all  pretended  to  do  so ;  and  when  I  set  the  tune,  the 
Old  Hundred,  I  found  that  not  one  of  the  men,  and  only 
one  of  the  women,  could  join  in  singing,  and  that  one  was  the 
so-called  Jenny  Lind.  1  could  have  well-dispensed  with  her 
help,  for  she  began  singing  before  she  knew  what  the  tune 
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was,  and  she  had  a  screeching  voice,  the  effect  of  which  on 
my  nerves  was  somethirg  like  that  produced  by  the  shai^n- 
ing  of  a  saw  with  a  file  ;  this  caused  a  general  titter  through 
the  congregation.     I  had  intended  to  sing  five  verses,  but 
was  glad  to  give  up  with  three.     What  Jenny's  success  was 
in  singing  in  the  streets  and  public-houses  I  know  not,  but 
I  know  I  was  afraid  to  join  her  a  second  time,  though  my 
friends  gave  me  credit  for  being  a  tolerably  good  singer. 
So  ludicrous  had  been  the  whole  performance,  that  many  of 
the  congregation  were  almost  convulsed  with  suppressed 
laughter,  and  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  engage  in  prayer 
until  they  were  in  a  more  serious  state  of  mind,  so  I  re- 
quested them  to  sit  down.     I  then  began  to  tell  them  about 
my  reasons  for  beginning  a  place  of  worship  for  the  desti- 
tute ;  of  my  visit  to  London ;  what  I  there  saw,  and  the  vow 
I  bad  made ;  told  them  how  I  had  broken  that  vow,  been 
afflicted,  and  again  vowed  and  prayed  for  help ;  told  them  of 
my  own  conversion  to  God ;  how  long  1  had  served  Him, 
and  how  happy  I  was  in  His  love ;  but,  above  all,  told  them 
of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  in  dying  to  save  their  souls  from 
hell,  and  bring  them  to  heaven  3  pointed  out  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  rejecting  God's  mercy,  :ind  the  misery  of  a 
life  of  sin,  and  besoiight  them  all,  at  once,  to  seek  salvation 
through  the  shed  blood  of  the  Redeemer. 

I  have  spoken  to  many  congregations,  but  to  none  more 
attentive  than  these  twenty-seven.  O,  how  my  soul  did 
yearn  in  lo'V«  to  those  miserable  beings !  The  young  pro- 
digal— the  wanderer  from  home — the  wretched  son  of 
praying  parents,  writhed  in  agony  ;  some  wept,  and  all  were 
serious.  I  then  proposed  prayer,  and  told  tbem  that  they 
might  stand,  sit,  or  kneel,  just  as  they  liked ;  but  they  all 
knelt  down,  and  ere  we  rose  the  Spirit  of  God  worked  with 
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power.  LiB  Dick,  and  the  old  man  with  the  large  Bpectaclee, 
remained  on  their  knees  after  all  the  others  had  risen ;  they 
both  afterwards  confessed  that  they  had  not  prayed  for  years 
before. 

During  the  following  week,  in  all  my  walks  on  business, 
I  had  my  pockets  stuffed  with  my  hand-bills.  Whenever 
I  saw  a  certain  class  of  females,  tramps,  hawkers,  rag  and 
bone  dealers,  scavengers,  donkey-drivers,  or  any  of  the  mis- 
erable-looking beings  that  are  too  numerous  in  all  towns,  I 
contrived  to  get  into  conversation  with  them,  and  then 
handed  them  one  of  my  papers.  Several  nights  I  went  to 
visit  the  various  low  lodging-houses,  to  make  new  friends. 
Many  writers  have  attempted  to  describe  the  character  of 
the  wandering  tribes  of  England,  who,  in  their  strange, 
wild,  exciting  life,  travel  under  a  thousand  pretences  from 
town  to  town,  spending  their  evenings  in  lodging-houses, 
and  mostly  found  in  the  ancient  paits  of  all  towns,  where 
buildings  are  low-rented,  and  the  inhabitants  the  most 
squalid  and  miserable.  Common  lodging-houses  are  always 
the  most  numerous  and  the  best  supplied  with  customers. 
Crowds  of  strange  faces  drop  in  for  one  or  two  nights,  and 
pass  away  to  make  room  for  others.  Amongst  these  wan- 
derers we  find  almost  every  conceivable  character ;  and  here 
the  student  in  physiognomy  or  moral  philosophy  will  find 
an  ample  field  for  investigation.  One  house  which  I  visited 
contained  about  twenty  inmates,  when  full.  There  were 
three  large  lower  rooms.  One  of  ther"  was  called  "  The 
House ;"  another  contained  a  little  furniture,  and  was  for 
the  more  respectable  lodgers.  The  larger  one  was  dignified 
by  the  title  of  "  The  Travellers'  Room."  This  contained 
nothing  but  forms,  wooden  chairs,  and,  unde^  the  window, 
i  a  large^  almost  worn-out  tabla.     Here  I  have  spent  many 
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hours  amongst  both  old  and  new  comers,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion there  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  nomadic  tribes.  Sim- 
pering sellers  of  religious  tracts  ;  knitters  of  night-caps ; 
makers  of  wim-wams  and  pincushions  ;  a  band  of  German 
musicians,  and  an  organ-man  with  a  monkey ;  a  blind  man 
with  a  leading-dog  (not  so  blind  but  he  could  see  to  fry 
beefsteaks  and  onions) ;  an  old  woman  travelling  to  see  her 
only  daughter,  whon  she  had  been  seeking  for  two  years, 
and  had  made  it  pay  well ;  another  woman  begging  for 
money  to  repair  a  broken  mangle,  for  which  she  had  been 
three  times  in  prison ;  a  tall,  broken-down  school-master, 
with  a  red  nose  and  battered  hat ;  an  old  man  and  his  wife 
travelling  to  their  own  parish,  with  a  bottle  of  rum  to  help 
them  on  their  way  -,  a  young  dandy  with  a  ruffled  shirt,  and 
dressed  in  seedy  black  ;  a  quack  doctor,  and  three  women 
in  search  of  thevr  husbands,  whom  they  had  searched  for  so 
long  that  they  i»wd  very  brown  faces  (one  of  them  had  re- 
ceived a  black  eye  from  her  husband  the  previous  evening). 
Almost  every  one  of  these  were  imposters,  and  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  frequenters  of  low  lodging-houses. 

The  red-nosed  school- master,  suspecting  my  errand,  wished 
to  "  argue  a  few  points  in  religion,"  pompously  proclaiming 
himself  a  clever  man  on  all  controverted  points,  having 
never  yet  found  his  match  in  any  encounter.  I  replied  that 
I  always  endeavored  to  avoid  clever  men,  and  wished  to 
be  excused;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  seedy-looking 
champion,  for  he  was  determined  to  have  a  tilt.  However, 
he  condescendingly  offered  to  let  me  off  with  answering  the 
following  question : 

"  How  could  there  be  a  just  Providence,  when  men,  . 
possessing  scarcely  any  learning,  and  almost  as  ignorant  as  ; 
Hottentots,  should  greatly  prosper  in  this  world,  while  aj 
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man  of  his  intelligence  and  abilities  should  be  in  poverty 
and  rags  V  \ 

When  I  replied  that  his  red  nose  would  furnish  him  with 
the  true  elucidation  of  th(/  problem,  there  was  a  loud  burst 
of  laughter  from  all  the  tri;,vellei::;  in  which  the  school- 
master heartily  joined. 

On  the  following  Sunday  morning  I  went  quiety  through 
all  the  back  streets  and  low  parts  of  the  town,  where  I 
found  many  groups  of  the  unwashed  ;  and  in  all  places  my 
custom  was  to  ask  for  the  best  reader,  and  request  him,  or 
her,  to  read  aloud  the  invitation.  I  took  care  to  keep  good- 
tempered,  and  in  all  cases  treated  them  with  respect ;  this 
had  a  good  effect,  and  made  my  work  more  agreeable.  One 
wretched,-looking  man,  that  I  fell  in  with,  informed  me  he 
had  been  a  Sunday-scholar  until  he  was  fourteen  ;  that  one 
Sabbath-day  he  and  another  boy  agreed  to  run  away  from 
the  school,  and  neither  had  ever  been  there  since.  He 
deeply  regretted  this  sin  of  his  youth,  and  said, — "  If  some 
one  had  shot  me,  or  cut  my  throat,  the  day  I  ran  away  from 
the  Sunday-school,  it  would  have  been  a  great  mercy,  for  I 
got  amongst  bad  companions  that  very  day.  I  have  been 
five  times  in  prison,  lost  my  character  and  friends,  and  am 
now  living  a  vagabond's  life." 

"It  seems  you  do  not  know  one  of  your  old  school- 
fellows," T  observed. 

He  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  and  for  a  moment  seemed 
confused  j  at  last  he  said, — 

"Is  it  John?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  John,  one  of  your  old  class- 
mates, who  has  never  left  the  Sunday-school,  and  who,  as  a 
consequence,  has  received  thousands  of  blessings  \  but  if  I 
had  run  away  as  you  did,  I  might  have  suffered  as  you 
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have."  Poor  mam ;  he  seemed  greatly  moved  by  the  dif- 
forence  of  our  circumstances,  and  promised  *  to  be  at  the 
**  Destitute  "  in  the  evening. 

Evening  came,  and  it  weis  again  a  time  of  much  nervous- 
ness and  great  anxiety.     O,  how  weak  I  felt !     As  the  time 
drew  near  I  was  restless  and  excited.     I  went  to  the  room 
before  the  time,  and  T   do  not  need  to  tell  any  minister  of 
the  gospel  what  I  was  doing  while  the  people  came. 

At  length  I  heard  the  wooden-leg,  and  a  tramping  of 
many  feet  coming  down  the  passage.  The  company  con- 
sisted of  Boz,  BUI  Guest,  and  the  other  inmates  of  Smith's 
lodging-house. 

My  friend  of  the  new  shirt  came  in  with  his  waistcoat 
pinned  up  to  the  chin,  and  the  moment  I  saw  him  I  suspected 
that  this,  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  wardrobe,  was  gone. 
After  service,  I  laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  smilingly 
said — "  Brierly,  where  is  your  shirt  1" 

He  blushed  gieatly,  and  replied,  "  I  thought  you  could 
not  see  I  was  without,  as  I  had  pinned  myself  up." 

"  Yes,  I  could  see  ;  now  tell  me  what  you  have  done 
with  it ! » 

"  I  popt  it  for  sixpence,  to  buy  a  pennyworth  of  sugar, 
three  half-pence  worth  of  tea,  and  two  pounds  of  bread  for 
my  poor  old  mother,  for  hoo  was  starving.  I  have  drunk, 
and  drunk,  till  I  had  like  to  clemmed  her  to  death  ;  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  parish  pay  hoo  would  have  been 
clemmed  to  death  afo^-^  now." 

"  Well,  you  did  right  to  see  to  your  mother,  but  we  must 
have  the  shirt  back ;  so  you  will  call  in  the  morning  and 
you  shall  have  it  again."  He  called,  and  I  gave  him  a  note 
to  the  pawn-broker,  for  I  could  not  trust  him  with  the 
money.     He  soon  returned  with  the  bundle.     I  advised  him 
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never  to  take  anything  to  pawn  again.  The  anBwer  I  got 
was, —  • 

"  Did  yere  ever  know  ony  body  'at  once  begun  poppin' 
ever  gie  o'er  1  It  is  summat  like  drinkin',  if  they  wunce 
begin ;  dram-shops  and  pop-shops  are  brothers." 

Two  of  the  new-comers  the  second  Sunday  evening,  con- 
sisted of  a  thin,  grey-haired  old  man,  and  a  little,  thickset 
man;  both  were  in  rags.  The  short  man  drove  a  donkey 
cart,  had  been  a  great  fighter  and  drinker.  He  could  not 
read,  though  he  was  sixty  years  of  age.  Taking  them  all 
together,  I  had  again  a  strange  congregation  ;  and,  now  that 
Jenny  Lind  was  gone,  I  was  the  only  one  that  tried  to  sing ; 
for  though  I  set  the  most  common  tunes,  none  of  them 
could  h^lp  me.  This  night  I  ventured  to  take  for  my  text 
Mark  v.  19  :  "Go  home  to  thy  friends,  and  tell  them  how 
great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee." 

I  divided  my  subject  as  follows : — 

1.  The  man  here  mentioned,  had  a  devil  in  him. 

2.  He  came  to  Christ  to  have  it  taken  out. 

3.  Christ  cast  out  the  devil,  and  sent  the  man  to  tell  his 
friends  about  it. 

4.  Christ  still  casts  out  devils,  if  we  will  come  to  Him. 
I  told  them  that  there  were  swearing  devils,  drinking 

devils,  lying  devils,  thieving  devils,  filthy  devils.  Sabbath 
breaking  devils,  and  idle  devils ; — that  when  Christ  cast 
them  out,  He  did  not  cast  them  out  one  at  a  time,  but  aU 
at  once ;  and  I  tried  to  show  them  how  happy  the  man 
must  be  that  gets  rid  of  all  these  devils  by  coming  to  Christ. 
On  asking  them  to  examine  themselves,  in  order  to  find  out 
which  of  these  devils  possessed  them,  Lis  Dick,  with  much 
feeling,  called  out,  "  All  of  them  .  " 
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Boz,  the  wooden-legged  man,  and  Clough,  the  donkey- 
cart  driver,  both  date  their  conversion  from  that  night.    J 

Week  after  week  and  month  after  month  I  continued  to 
visit  the  lodging-houses,  places  of  questionable  morality, 
cellars,  garrets,  and  all  other  places  where  outlaws  could  be 
found.  I  also  went  amongst  the  market-loungers ; — any- 
where and  everywhere  likely  to  provide  me  with  outcasts  of 
society.  The  result  was,  that  my  room  (or  chapel,  as  it 
was  called)  was  filled  with  the  poor  and  miserable,  and  my 
house  with  beggars,  rogues,  and  vagabr  And  now  began 

the  real  trial  of  my  faith,  and  the  u^cadful  strain  on  my 
patience.  I  had  prayed  at  the  beginning  of  my  under- 
taking that  God  would  enable  me  to  brave  any  amount  of 
ridicule,  scorn,  misrepresentation,  abuse,  or  imposition,  and 
now  all  this  came  upon  me  like  a  hurricane.  I  had  begun 
Thursday  evening  services  for  the  destitute,  in  addition  to 
those  held  on  the  Sunday.  At  both  times  I  had  numbers  of 
tramps  from  other  towns ;  for  the  news  had  spread  to  all 
the  miserable  places  of  resort,  and  one  traveller  told  anoth  jr 
that  I  "  was  good  for  a  night's  lodgings  and  a  penny,"  which 
for  some  time  was  really  true.  The  Overseers,  Guardians, 
and  Magistrates  said  that  it  was  filling  the  town  with  "  riff- 
raff." The  Governors  of  the  workhouses  were  ready  to  mob 
me,  declaring  that  I  was  filling  their  places  with  dying 
paupers.  Some  of  my  good  friends  said,  "  As  I  could  not 
be  king  amongst  lions,  I  was  determined  to  reign  amongst 
donkeys ! "  Lodging-house  keepers  came  to  make  friends 
with  me,  wishing  me  to  recommend  their  establishments, 
which,  they  assured  me,  were  very  respectable  and  clean. 
The  idle,  the  dirty,  and  the  miserable  came  in  shoals  for 
advice  and  to  get  money.  Neighbouring  shopkeepers  often 
brought  me  eighty  threepenny  pieces  for  a  sovereign,  or 
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paper  parcels  of  copper  for  five  shillings.  Some  weeks  Hhad 
several  hundred  ragged  customers ;  in  fact  I  was  doing  a 
roaiing  trade. 

But  that  which  was  most  painful  to  bear  came  from  some 
of  my  brethren  in  the  church,  with  whom  I  had  been 
labouring  as  a  lay-preacher  and  Sunday-school  teacher  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  They  spoke  of  me  in  derision,  as 
the  <^  Parson  of  the  Destitute ; "  calling  me  oroohety,  telEng 
people  to  "  wait  a  little,  and  they  would  soon  see  what  they 
would  see."  I  never  replied  to  any  of  these  outgoing  observa- 
tions, for  I  thouglit  they  really  believed  what  they  said. 
But  I  am  thankful  to  say,  that  for  near  five  years  I  have 
not  swerved  one  hair's  breadth  from  my  purpose  of  trying  to 
do  good  to  the  dregs  of  society,  and  that  strength  has  been 
given  me  according  to  my  day. 

But  I  had  one  sympathizer, — Mr.  Mason,  a  machine 
maker, — a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  employed  a 
great  number  of  hands.  I  ^succeeded  in  inducing  him  to 
take  many  of  the  wandering  mendicants  as  labourers,  in 
order  that  the  experiment  might  be  tried  if  it  was  possible 
to  reclaim  them.  Now  I  am  coming  to  a  dark  chapter  in 
the  history  of  "  My  New  Friends."  I  wish  I  could  con- 
scientiously have  left  it  out,  but  honesty  says,  "  Give  both 
sides  of  the  question — black  and  white." 

Well,  then,  black  first.  From  amongst  one  week's  callers, 
I  selected  seven  men,  whom  I  considered  the  most  likely  to 
turn  out  well,  and  agreed  with  them  to  become  common  Is.- 
bourers,  at  fifteen  shillings  per  week.  Three  of  them  I  had 
to  provide  with  second-hand  jackets,  and  two  with  trousers, 
before  they  were  fit  to  be  seen,  for  they  all  seven  looked 
like  bundles  of  rags.  Six  of  them  turned  up  the  following 
morning  at  six  o'clock.     They  called  at  my  shop,and  I  went 
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with  them  to  work.  The  foreman  of  the  works,  being  a 
Ohrifltian  man,  entered  heartily  into  the  undertaking,  spoke 
kindly  to  them,  and  set  them  all  to  work  at  what  they  oonld 
easily  do ;  but  the  master  insisted  that  I  should  call  daily 
to  see  them,  pay  their  wages,  and  he  would  refund  the 
money.  I  bargained  to  give  them  a  shilling  every  night, 
and  the  balance  on  Saturday ;  and  I  told  them  as  they 
had  been  so  long  idling,  they  had  better  only  make  four 
days  the  first  week,  five  the  second,  and  six  the  third,  lest 
they  should  break  down.  After  seeing  them  at  work,  I 
went  to  the  lodgings  of  the  seventh  man,  to  see  what  had 
become  of  him,  for  he  was  one  of  the  three  for  whom  I  had 
bought  a  jacket,  and  was  the  strongest-looking  of  the  party. 
I  found  him  eating  toast  and  beefsteaks.  On  asking  him 
how  it  was  he  had  not  gone  to  work,  he  snapped  his  fingers, 
saying,  "  If  I  begin  working  I  shall  have  to  keep  at  it,  and 
I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that."  This  man  has  since 
been  transported  for  house-breaking. 

The  six  men  worked  four  and  a-half  days  the  first  week, 
an  I  five  days  the  second.  On  the  Saturday  of  the  second 
week,  they  had  earned  twelve-and-sixpence  each.  I  com- 
mended them  for  their  good  conduct,  but,  fearing  the  conse- 
quence of  paying  them  in  full,  I  requested  they  would 
draw  only  what  they  absolutely  needed,  and  make  me  their 
banker,  but.  they  all  refused.  One  of  them  returned  in  a 
few  hours  to  tell  me  he  had  bought  a  second-hand  pair  of 
shoes  and  a  waistcoat,  observing,  "  I  now  feel  a  difierent 
man,  and  intend  to  lead  a  diffe  ent  life."  Before  twelve 
o'clock  that  same  night,  he  was  in  prison  for  being  drunk 
and  breaking  windows.  On  the  Monday  morning  I  was 
passing  through  Heywood,  a  small  town  about  three  miles 
from  Bochdale,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  saw  three  of 
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my  men  walking  very  slowly  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
with  doleful  faces,  singing  a  mournful  song  about  being  out 
of  work  and  starving  for  bread.  £  stepped  off  the  footpath, 
and  mooting  them  full  in  the  face,  said, — 

**  Good  morning  ! — how  is  it  you  are  out  of  work  V 
Without  waiting  to  reply,  they  all  took  to  their  heels, 
and  I  have  never  seen  them  since.  A  tramp,  that  knew  them 
all,  recently  informed  me  that  one  of  them  had  died  in  a 
workhouse,  and  the  other  two  have  been  frequently  sent  to 
various  prisons  as  rogues  and  vagabonds.  Four  of  my  men 
were  now  gone.  About  the  middle  of  the  third  week,  a 
fifth  enlisted  in  the  militia,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  week, 
the  sixth  left  his  work  to  resume  a  roving,  wandering  life. 

Mr.  Mason  laughed  heartily  at  my  failure,  but  on  my 
telling  him  that  I  had  one  very  hopeful  case,  he  agreed  I 
should  continue  my  experiment.  The  hopeful  cose  was  a 
tall,  strong-looking  young  man,  well  known  amongst  the 
block  printers  of  Accrington  by  the  name  of  "  Jam."  After 
the  evening  service  at  the  "  Destitute,"  a  man  came  to  re- 
quest me  to  go  and  see  a  dying  man  in  Turner's  lodging- 
house.  Church  Lane.  I  found  the  poor  man  in  a  deplorable 
state  ',  got  warm  bricks  to  his  feet,  sent  for  the  doctor,  and 
paid  a  person  for  attending  him.  In  two  days  he  was  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger.  I  bought  him  a  shirt,  a  flannel,  a 
coat,  and  a  pair  of  stockings,  nursed  him  for  three  weeks, 
and  believed  I  was  the  means  of  saving  a  poor  brother,  both 
body  and  soul.  When  the  last  man  of  the  six  had  fled,  Jam 
was  ready  for  work,  and  I  got  him  to  the  machine-shop,  at 
fifteen  shillings  per  week.  For  an  entire  month  he  kept 
to  business,  and  I  was  exulting  in  my  success,  when  Jam 
ran  off  with  a  tramp  woman,  and  both  of  them  got  lodgings 
in  Preston  gaol. 
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Another  case  waji  a  young  woman  I  found  weeping  on 
my  door-step.     Oft  asking  the  cause  of  her  sorrow,  she  put 
a  letter  into  my  hand  from  the  ChapUvin  of  the  Manchester 
City  Oaol.     The  Chaplain  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  Jane  Cheet- 
ham,  the  bearer,  had  served  three  months  in  prison,  was 
very  penitent,  and  he  thought  might  probably  become  a  re« 
formed  character.     She  was  truly  a  friendless  creature.     I 
spent  several  shillings  in  buying  clothes  to  make  her  look 
decent,  and  got  her  work  in  the  woollen  mill  of  John  Ash- 
worth  and  Sons.     She  attended  all  the   meetings  of  the 
"  Destitute,"  and  promised  fair.     Jane  had  prayed  while  in, 
prison,  and  she  prayed  for  several  weeks  after  she  came  out. 
According  to  her  confession  she  was  getting  the  mastery  of 
her  besetting  rtin — drink.     But  she  gave  up  praying,  forged 
the  name  of  one  of  my  fr'onds  for  a  new  shawl,  sold  it  the 
same  day  for  five  shillings,  spent  it  all  in  whiskey,  then 
robbed  a  neighbour  of  a   few  shillings,  and  now   Jane  is 
serving  four  years  in  prison. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  young  woman,  named  Mary, 
who  came  to  implore  my  help  to  save  her  from  a  life  of 
sin.     With  the  kind  co-operation  of  Miss  EUenor  Ormerod, 
a  lady  who  had  laboured  hard  to  benefit  this  class,  a  place  of 
service  was  got  for  her.     Mrs.  Burchell,  the  lady  at  whose 
house  she  went  to  reside,  knew  she  was  a  fallen  one,  and 
was  anxious  to  help  in  reclaiming  her.     For  several  weeks 
all  went  well,  but  she  left  her  place,  forged  my  name  for 
seventeen  shillings  for  a  dress-piece,  and  got  it  made  on 
credit.     The  same  night  she  turned  out  in  her  new  dress,  she 
committed  a  savage  assault  on  another  female,  pawned  her 
■  dress,  and  was  taken  to  prison  for  the  assault.     On  visiting 
the  gaol  on  Sunday  morning  to  read  and  converse  with  the 
prisoners,  to    my   astonishment   I   found    Mary    amongst 
-^    7      ...    .    ,  ,      . 
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them,  and  it  was  then  I  learned  from  one  of  her  com- 
panions, also  in  prison,  that  mj  name  had  been  forged.  I 
requested  Mary  to  give  me  the  pawn-ticket,  to  lessen  my 
loss,  but  she  refused,  observing,  *'  I  shall  want  some  money 
when  I  come  out." 

The  next  case  was  that  of  a  clean-looking  woman,  with  a 
child,  that  I  had  seen  several  times  at  the  Chape),  and  who 
seemed  very  devout.  She  called  to  ask  the  loan  of  thir- 
teen shillings,  to  get  her  mangle  repaired ;  stating  that  a 
neighbour  -^roman  had  turned  the  mangle  too  far  and  had 
broken  the  crank,  and  a  mechanic  hud  ottered  to  repair  it 
for  that  sum,  saying,  also,  that  it  would  be  a  gi-eat  kindness, 
as  she  was  a  poor  widow, 

"  Where  do  you  reside  ]" 

"  At  No.  70  Red  Cross  Street,  and  I  sh;  11  be  very  glad  if 
you  will  call  soon,  as  I  want  to  keep  my  customers,"  waa^ 
the  reply. 

*'  Well,  I  will  call  and  see  your  mangle,  and  haTe  it  re- 
paired, perhaps,  for  less  than  thirteen  shillings." 
-  I  had  a  wild-goose  chase,  for  there  was  no  Ko.  70,  or  any 
broken  mangle  in  Ked  Cross  Street ;  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  another  of  my  new  friends,  a  little  brown-faced,  dirty 
person,  I  should  have  lost  all  trace  of  the  mangle-woman. 
On  asking  the  brown-face  wheie  she  resided, — 

"  At  Turner's,  Cliurch  Lane,"  waa  the  answer. 

"  Is  there  a  little,  clean-looking  woman  now  lodging  in 
Turner's  house,  who  keeps  a  broken  mangle  V 

She  burst  out  laughing,  and  asked  if  she  had  been  to  see  me. 
'  I  told  her  all  about  the  matter,  when  she  informed  me 
that  this  same  woman  had  been  begging  for  this  broken 
mangle  for  about  seven  years ;  that  she  bad  met  with  her 
in  Halifax,  Bradford,  Burnley,  Blackburn,  and  Oiany  other 
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towns,  always  telling  the  same  story ;  and  finished  by  saying 
that  "  she  makes  the  most  money  of  any  of  the  tramps  by 
her  mangle  tale." 

The  next  was  a  wretched  case  of  extreme  destitution. 
She  cost  me  many  shilling  to  clothe  and  lodge  her.  Mr. 
B.  Bottom ly  kindly  consented  to  take  her  into  his  mill, 
and  teach  her  cop-reeling.  For  some  weeks  she  worked 
well,  got  better  clothes,  began  to  look  clean,  and  attended 
all  the  meetings  of  the  Chapel.  We  all  thought  Mary  Ann's 
a  hopeful  case ;  but  she  plundered  two  of  her  female  friends 
of  their  best  clothing,  which  I  had  to  replace,  then  ran 
away,  and  I  have  not  seen  her  since. 

The  subject  of  the  next  case  we  called  "  Will."  He  made 
the  loudest  profession  of  any  of  the  lot,  got  his  living  by 
selling  pins  and  needles,  persuaded  us  he  was  making 
money,  became  a  man  of  great  importance  amongst  us,  bor- 
rowed as  much  as  he  possibly  could  from  the  ''  Destitute  " 
friends,  and  away  he  went,  none  of  us  knew  where. 

The  last  case  I  shall  mention  was  that  of  a  tall  man,  with 
a  wife  and  three  children.  I  have  not  often  seen  a  more 
inisertible  group  than  this  family  presented  the  first  time  1 
saw  them  in  the  Chapel.  After  the  sermon  the  man  wished 
to  see  me ;  he  then  gave  a  dreadful  description  of  the  suf- 
ferings he  and  his  wife  and  children  had  gone  through,  in 
consequence  of  his  not  being  able  to  get  employment.  X 
saw  the  family  safely  housed  for  the  night,  got  the  man 
work  as  a  labourer,  and  very  soon  he  seemed  likely  to  im- 
prove his  circumstjinces.  The  whole  family  came  regularly 
to  all  the  services,  and  both  husband  and  wife  professed  to 
become  changed  characters.  What  distressed  them  the  most 
was  not  being  able  to  read  the  Bible,  or  kneel  down  to  pray 
together  in  a  wicked  lodging-house,  and  the  fear  that  their 
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children  migbt  hear  bad  languRge.  This  wap  a  sonrce  of 
continual  Borrow  ;  they  wanted  to  prepare  for  heaven,  and 
wished  to  train  their  family  in  the  way  they  should  go. 

Seeing  that,  for  several  months,  the  man  kept  steadily  at 
work,  and  had  not  drunk  his  wa^es,  I  concluded  there  was 
some  hope,  bought  him  about  two  pounds'  worth  of  furni- 
ture, and  saw  him  settled  in  a  small  cottage.  He  then 
wished  that  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  might  be  held  in  his 
house.  My  Scripture-reader  and  several  others  of  the  con- 
gregation promising  to  attend,  a  meeting  was  begun  ;  but 
just  at  this  time  a  great  misfortrne  befel  him  : — while  at 
work  he  was  suddenly  doubled  up  from  a  pain  in  his  back, 
and  was  with  difficulty  got  home.  For  several  weeks  he 
kept  his  bed,  and  great  sympathy  was  manifested  by  all  that 
went  to  see  him.  The  doctor  declared  he  would  never  again 
be  able  to  follow  his  work  as  a  striker  for  the  smiths.  On 
consulting  about  the  best  mode  for  making  some  provision 
for  the  poor  man  and  his  family,  it  was  ultimately  decided 
that  a  donkey  and  cart  should  be  purchased,  in  order  that 
he  might  begin  trading  in  scrap  iron,  a  business  he  professed 
to  understand. 

For  several  weeks  Thomas,  almost  double  with  the  spinal 
complaint,  and  leaning  ol  crutches,  went  about  looking  for 
a  donkey  and  cart.  At  length  one  was  found,  and  purchased 
for  four  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  myself  being  bound  as 
surety  for  payment  of  che  money  by  instalments. 

It  was  as  onishing  to  see  how  soon  the  man's  back  became 
straight  after  he  had  got  possession  of  this  extra  property  ! 
but  I  was  soon  after  more  astonished  at  hearing  he  had  sold 
both  donkey  and  cart  while  on  a  drunken  spree.  The  news 
of  Thomas's  wickedness  was  soon  known  at  the  "  Destitute," 
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and  caused  much  sorrow.  The  prayer-meeting  at  his  house 
was  broken  up,  and  all  became  a  wreck. 

A  few  days  after,  the  Soripture-reader  went  to  visit 
Thomas,  and  requested  he  would  give  up  to  me  part  of  the 
money  he  had  received  for  the  property,  as  I  was  bound  to 
pay  it.  All  the  answer  he  received  was, — "  If  Mr,  Ash- 
worth  says  a  word  to  me  about  the  money,  I  will  ran  a 
knife  through  him." 

Soon  after  I  met  him  in  the  street.  He  held  down  his 
head,  and  tried  to  avoid  me,  but  I  quietly  laid  my  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  and  expressed  my  deep  grief  at  his  wicked 
conduct,  informing  him  that  I  knew  he  had  threatened  my 
life  if  I  dared  to  mention  the  money,  and  concluded  by 
quoting  the  passage  of  Scripture  which  says,  "  He  that  re- 
turneth  evil  for  goo4i  evil  shaU  ueyer  depart  from  .his 
house." 

Thomas  soon  sold  all  he  possessed,  left  the  town,  and  is 
DOW  a  wanderer,-r-no  doubt  practibiog  l^is  dpceptlon  in  other 
placest 

Z  expect  the  verdict  of  many,  after  reading  the  above 
cases,  will  be,  "Served  him  right."  But  still,  much  as  I  had 
been  imposed  upon,  I  did  not  give  up  in  despair.  I  must 
confess  I  felt  deeply  grieved  to  find  such  a  number  of  the 
incorrigibly  wicked  ;  for  I  met  many,  very  many  more  than 
I  have  described.  My  faith  and  patience  were  very  severely 
tested  ;  but  I  had  counted  the  cost,  and  was  daily  preparing 
for  a  continued  conflict.  My  blessed  Master  healed  ten  men 
of  the  leprosy,  but  only  one  returned  to  thank  Him  ;  yet 
He  went  on  healing  all  that  came.  He  did  not  give  up 
doing  good  because  His  goodness  was  abused  ;  and  as  I  had 
voluntarily  unilertaken  to  labour  for  the  good  of  the  most 
degraded  part  of  the  community,  how  could  I  expect  any 
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better  results  ?  The  tramping  part  of  our  population  for 
some  time  gave  me  great  trouble ;  hundreds  of  them  at- 
tended our  services,  and  many  have  returned  to  their  homes, 
and  are  now  leading  better  lives  ;  but  our  great  success  has 
been  amongst  the  resident  poor  of  the  town  ;  here  the  Lord 
has  wonderfull*'^  blessed  our  labours. 

But  about  this  time,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  was 
more  dangerous  to  the  prosperity  of  the  "  Destitute"  than 
the  whole  of  these  discouragements,  and,  had  not  grace 
been  given  me,  would  have  been  more  disastrous  in  its 
consequences. 

Some  kind  friend,  with  more  money  than  prudence,  per- 
suaded 0.  considerable  portion  of  my  congregation  that  they 
ought  to  show  their  love  and  gratitude,  by  presenting  me 
with  a  testimonial,  and  he  would  give  them  a  good  round 
sum  as  a  beginning.  A  secret  meeting  was  held  to  deter- 
mine what  the  testimonial  should  be.  It  was  agreed  that  it 
should  be  a  full-length  portrait  of  myself ;  and  the  amount 
to  be  expended  on  it  about  thirty  guineas.  They  divided 
themselves  into  six  companies,  each  company  to  have  a 
book  for  subscriptions.  By  mere  accident  I  heard  of  what 
was  going  on ;  and  after  one  of  the  Thursday  evening  meet- 
ings I  requested  them  to  remain  a  few  minutes,  as  I  had 
something  of  importance  to  communicate.  I  then  told  them 
I  had  heard  of  their  intention  to  present  me  with  a  full- 
length  oil-painting  of  myself,  surrounded  with  a  beautifully 
carved  guilt  frame,  worth  about  thirty  guineas,  to  be  hung 
up  in  my  parlor  at  Broadfield.  "  Now,"  I  said,  **  when  the 
picture  is  finished  and  hung  up,  you  must  all  come  to  my 
house,'*  and  fall  down  on  your  knees  before  it,  and  say,-> 
Glory  to  thee,  John  Ashworth." 
^n  Every  eye  glistened,  and  every  face  beamed  with  delight, 
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until  I  oame  ia  the  last  sentence  ;  then  erery  head  fell,,  and 
all  seemed  confounded  ;  and  though  I  paused  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  there  was  not  a  word  spoken,  for  I  believe  they 
all  saw  how  foolish  the  whole  proceeding  had  been.  I  then 
pointed  to  about  nine  persons  sitting  in  various  parts  of  the 
room,  whose  hearts  I  thought  had  been  really  changed  by 
Divine  grace,  and  whose  lives  testified  to  the  change,  saying, 
"  ThesH  are  testimonials, — not  to  me,  but  to  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Q-host.  Let  us  labour  hard  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  such  testimonials  as  these,  and  God  will  bless  us  ; 
but  when  we  descend  to  man-worship,  the  glory  will  be 
taken  from  us."  The  picture  was  never  mentioned  after 
that  night,  and  I  was  saved  from  this  assault  on  my  weak- 
ness and  vanity. 

And  who  wore  those  persons  who  sat  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  room  1  The  answer  to  this  question  brings)  us  to  the 
fffhite  side  of  our  naitative ;  for  though  I  know  that  many 
of  my  congregation  aro  still  rei^y  ragged,  wicked,  and  hard- 
hearted, yet  there  are  others  that  "  see  men  like  trees  walk- 
ing,*' many  promising  eases,  and  some  real  conversions. 

Amongst  the  promising  cases  I  will  only  mention  one,  an 
elderly  man — tall,  straight,  with  Boman  nose,  fiery  eyes, 
and  thin,  firm,  compressed  lips,  evidently  a  man  of  consid- 
erable force  of  character,  though  clothed  in  rags.  He  was 
travelling  through  the  country,  selling  halfpenny  toys,  made 
from  scraps  of  fancy  paper-hangings.  On  requesting  this 
man  to  come  to  the  chapel,  he  immediately  stood  "  at  ease," 
and  informed  me  that  I  was  speaking  to  a  man,  who,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  own  stomach,  might  have  been  an  officer  in 
the  British  army. 

"  Then  you  are  an  old  soldier,  I  suppose  T 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  am  by  trade  a  wholesale  murderer  by  order 
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of  a  Christian  goverr-^  ent ;  but  if  T  was  to  do  a  little  retail 
on  my  own  account  they  would  tickle  my  neck  ;  and  as  for 
going  to  hear  the  twaddle  of  a  parson,  I  shall  do  no  such 
thing  ;  for  they  dare  not  preach  without  gown,  they  cannot 
preach  without  book,  and  they  will  not  preach  without 
money.  When  I  can  find  a  man  that  cares  nothing  about 
trimmings  and  bands,  preaches  from  Gud's  word  and  not 
from  the  creeds  of  sects,  and  does  it  as  did  the  first  Apostles 
— from  love, — then  J  will  go  and  hear  him." 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  form  an  excuse  where  there  is  no 
inclination,"  I  replied ;  "  but  if  preaching  without  gown, 
sermon-book,  or  pay,  be  to  you  a  recommendation,  then  I 
am  your  man,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  better  on  that 
account-" 

"  But  a  thousand  to  one  you  will  have  a  collection  under 
some  pretence,  and  collections  are  not  in  my  line,"  he 
observed; 

"  Ko,  we  never  have  collections  for  any  purpose,  for  I  am 
anxious  to  remove  all  possible  objections,  and  to  take  away 
every  excuse  from  men  of  your  class  and  character;  not 
that  I  object  to  collections,  for  I  believe  that,  where  there  is 
a  heart  to  give  a  penny  to  the  Lord's  cause,  the  Lord  will 
provide  a  penny  to  give." 

For  a  moment  the  old  soldier  looked  on  the  ground  in 
silence,  then  rearing  himself  straight  up  he  said, — "  Well, 
I  have  met  my  match  at  last,  and  will  mount  guard  with 
the  awkward  squad  in  your  chapel  to-morrow.  So  you  may 
look  out  for  Captain  Dick." 

He  kept  his  word,  for  during  the  singing  of  the  first 
hymn,  Captain  Dick  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
came  near  the  platform  and  sat  down  on  my  left,  beside 
old  Lawrence  and  Finder  (see  page  31)  ;  he  evidently 
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thought  he  was  conferring  a  favour  upon  me  by  coming.  The 
lesson  that  night  was  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Luke  ;  and, 
whilst  the  parables  of  the  lost  sheep  and  the  prodigal  son 
were  being  read,  Captain  Dick  wept  like  a  child  ;  his  haughty 
spirit  was  bowed  down,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
he  was  so  affected  he  could  only  press  my  hand, — not  being 
able  to  speak.  On  the  following  Monday  he  called  to.  bid 
me  good-bye,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  he  too  might  arise 
and  go  to  his  Heavenly  Father  ;  "  For,''  said  he,  "  I  am  a 
poor  prodigal,  and  it  is  many  years  since  I  felt  the  force  of 
God's  word  as  I  did  last  night.  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  a 
miserable,  wicked  wanderer."" 

On  expressing  my  fears  that  he  tvould  not  be  able  to  get 
his  bread  by  his  few  toys,  and  offering  to  increase  his  stock 
by  purchasing  for  him  one  shilling's  worth  of  materials, 
he  replied  "  No ;  I  can  make  what  I  have  do,  and  it  shall 
never  be  said  that  I  only  went  to  chapel  to  get  something 
given  to  me  ;  there  are  too  many  do  that." 

When  Dick's  business  leads  him  to  Rochdale,  he  invariably 
attends  -  the  "  Destitute,"  and  no  one  in  the  congregation 
seems  more  serious.  He  has  given  up  snarling  at  parsons, 
as  he  calls  them,  and  I  have  great  hopes  of  him  becoming  a 
changed  man;  for  he  has  entirely  givt^n  up  drinking^  and 
carries  a  testament  in  his  pocket,^  two  good  signs  of 
reformation. 

A  woman  named  Sarah,  one  of  the  number  referred  to  as 
"  testimonials"  in  a  succeeding  page,  had  been  a  ''  tally"  wife. 
In  Lancashire,  a  tally  wife,  or  tally  husband,  means  persons 
living  as  man  and  wife  without  being  married — living  in 
the  awful  sin  of  fornication.  The  subject,  one  Sunday 
evening,  was  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Daniel.  When  speak- 
ing of  Belshazzer's  concubines,  I  paused,  then  observed  that 
.7* 
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I  thought  it  possible  some  in  my  congregation  might  not 
know  what  concubines  meant,  and  explained  it  bj  informing 
theoi  they  were  the  king's  tally  wives.  Dwelling  on  the 
word,  I  said,  "  1  wonder  if  there  be  any  tally  wives  or  tally 
husbands  here  1  if  there  are,  I  hope  they  never  pray,  I'or 
such  persons  to  pr.  ly  is  mocking  God  ;  to  be  living  in  open 
adultery — living  a  life  of  scandalous  infamy — shockiug  and 
disgraceful  even  to  fallen  humanity,  and  yet  to  protend  to 
pray,  is  insulting  God  to  His  face.  No,  no  ;  if  there  are 
any  tally  wives  or  tally  husbands  here,  I  beseech  you,  do  not 
pray,  for  there  is  as  much  hope  of  the  devil  going  to  heaven 
as  you,  so  long  as  you  live  in  adultery." 

Sarah  went  home  in  great  distress  of  mind.  The  moment 
she  entei^d  the  cellar  on  Falange  Koad,  where  she  resided, 
she  said  to  the  tally  husband,  who  sat  by  the  fire,  reading 
the  newspaper  :— - 

"  There  is  nought  in  this  house  belonging  to  thee  but  thy 
hat ;  now  put  it  on,  will  te,  and  j  ust  walk  abeawt  te  busi< 
ness ;  o'll  never  ha'  thee  for  a  husban',  thew  has  beon  too 
naught  for  that,  un  o'll  never  go  to  hell  for  a  tally  man ; 
eawt  with  thee  at  once." 

"  I  rather  think  thou  art  gone  crazy,  lass ;  what  does  ta 
mean  T  obsei'ved  the  man. 

"  I  mean  that  my  flesh  h}).8  fair  crept  o*  my  bones  wal  I  ha' 
bin  ot  th'  '  Destitute,'  un'  I  know  ut'  o'  that's  bin  sed  is 
true ;  so  away  with  thee  eawt  of  this  heawse  this  minute, 
un  God  forgive  us  both." 

The  man  was  forced  to  go,  for  the  house  was  in  Sarah's 
name,  and  the  little  furniture  in  the  house  belonged  to  her. 
He  put  on  his  hat,  and,  as  he  was  walking  up  the  steps, 
declared  that  if  he  met  the  parson  of  the  "  Destitute"  he 
would  thrash  him. 
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Sarah  was  in  great  ti  ouble  for  several  weeks.  Night  and 
day  she  sought  pardon ;  the  Bible  was  her  constant  com- 
panion; she  attended  all  the  religious  services  sho  could 
find,  and  at  last  found  mercy.  She  now  lives  a  godly  life, 
and  is  much  respected. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  will  mention  two  other  cases. 
On  the  Monday  following,  the  day  after  I  had  been  speaking 
against  adultery,  another  tally  wife  came  in  teai'S  to  ask 
me  what  she  must  do.  She  said, — "  I  heard  your  sermon 
last  night.  I  want  to  be  saved,  but  you  have  shown  me 
I  cannot  be,  in  my  present  state.  I  have  been  living  tally 
twenty-seven  years;  I  have  six  children;  the  eldest  is  twenty- 
four  years  old,  and  a  member  of  the  church.  All  the  chil- 
dren are  good  children,  and  are  fond  of  their  father." 

"  Why,  my  good  woman,  you  must  get  married,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"  How  can  I,  for  the  man  I  am  living  with  has  a  real  wife 
in  this  neighborhood,  and  she  is  living  tally  too  1  What- 
ever must  I  do  !  I  have  not  slept  a  wink  the  last  night ; 
£  fear  we  shall  both  be  lost..  My  eldest  daughter  was  at 
the  <  Destitute,'  and  heard  what  you  said,  and  she  wept  all 
the  way  home.  We  are  both  willing  to  be  wed  if  we  can 
be.     What  must  we  do  1 " 

"  Did  the  wife  of  the  man  with  whom  you  are  living 
leave  him,  or  did  he  leave  her  ?"  I  asked. 

"  She  left  him,  and  went  to  another  man,"  she  replied. 

"  Then  get  married,  for  the  sake  of  yourselves  and  your 
children,  and  take  all  the  consequences." 

"  We  are  poor,  very  poor,  and  always  have  been  so,  or  we 
should  have  got  a  divorce  long  since.  He  fears  going  to 
prison  ;  whatever  must  we  do  ! " 
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The  woman  wept,  all  the  time  she  was  speakiog,  and,  on 
leaving,  expressed  her  fears  of  ever  getting  to  heaven. 

The  same  day  a  tall  niau  came  on  a  similar  errand.  He 
sair\  "  I  heard  your  sermon  latit  night,  and  am  come  to 
inform  you  that  I  am  living  tally,  and  my  real  wife  is  also 
living  tally.  The  woman  I  am  living  with  was  with  me  at 
the  chapel,  and  we  are  both  in  great  trouble,  for  we  have  a 
little  child  of  which  we  are  very  fond." 

"You  must  separate  at  once  it  you  hope  for  salvation, 
and  one  of  you  take  the  child;  I  know  you  have  lived  a 
very  wicked  life,  and  it  was  you  that  first  offended." 

He  replied,  "  We  talked  the  matter  over  last  night,  and 
we  have  agreed  to  part,  for  we  shall  both  be  damned  if 
we  Jive  us  we  ;a-e  ;  she  says  she  will  put  the  child  out  to 
nurse,  and  go  into  service  or  to  the  mill,  if  I  would  pay 
two  shillings  weekly  ;  but  I  am  out  of  work  and  cannot  pay 
I  ay  thing." 

"  You  must  part  at  once,  and  I  will  pay  the  money  for 
one  month." 

They  separated,  and  the  man  regularly  attends  the  services 
at  the  "  Destitute."  During  -the  week,  four  other  cases 
turned  up,  all  showing  the  depraved  condition  of  many  of 
those  amongst  whom  I  was  called  to  labour.  * 

But  to  resume  a  more  pleasing  subject.  I  mentioned  a 
man  who  was  blackleading  his  wooden  leg,  one  of  my  first 
congregation,  whose  name  was  Boswell.  He  got  his  bread 
by  tramping  through  the  country,  selling  tape,  laces,  &c., 
and  had  led  a  very  wild  life ;  but  he  became  so  attached  to 
the  services  at  the  "  Destitute,''  that  he  would  come  from 
Bury,  Bacup,  or  Todmorden  to  be  present ;  he  was  seldom 
absent,  and  became  a  truly  changed  character  ;  the  house  of 
God  was  to  him  the  house  of  joy  and  peace.     I  had  missed 
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him  several  Sundays,  wheu  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  his  wife,  which  I  give  literally  . — 

"  Sir,  "  Bolton,  Oct.  2fi,  1802. 

*'I  take  the  earlest  opertunity  of  aqquanting 
you  with  my  loos,  but  it  is  my  dear  Husband's  Ga^'n.  He 
departed  this  life  yesterday  morning  at  9  o'clock.  He  had 
painful  illness,  and  gone  under  a  severe  oppemtion.  He 
had  a  very  happy  end ;  he  blessed  his  Jesus  and  was  con- 
stantly  in  prayer  blessing  bis  God.  You  will  know  him,  he 
lived  at  Smith's,  in  Kingst. ;  he  had  a  wooden  leg^and  went 
with  Wm.  Guest,  at  the  opening  of  your  chapll.  Guest 
read  words  of  consolation  to  him  from  tbn  Bible,  which  made 
him  ^ezy  happy  ;  he  Blest  you  ;  he  said  you  taught  him 
what  he  never  forgot,  to  seek  his  Saviour  and  temperance. 
Will  you  please  to  forgive  this  liberty,  and  I  shall  feel  a 
great  cousolation  in  a  letter  irom  you. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Mary  Boswell. 
*'  In  care  of  WUliam  Fish,  149,  Kay,  Little  Bolton." 
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I  felt  a  degree  of  sorrow  on  hearing  of  Boswell's  death, 
and  the  letter  from  his  wife  forcibly  reminded  me  of  walk- 
ing by  his  side  through  the  streets,  amidst  the  jeers  of  the 
spectators.  He  was  the  first  man  that  entered  with  me  into 
the  chapel,  one  of  the  sixteen  called  the  awkward  squad  ; 
and  Bill  Guest,  the  man  that  was  dividing  his  hair,  looking 
into  a  piece  of  broken  looking-glass, — Guest,  the  man  that 
all  declared  was  the  worst  in  the  lot,  he  is  the  person 
mentioned  in  the  letter  as  praying  with,  and  reading  words 
of  consolation  from  the  Bible  to  the  dying  Christian,  who 
found  a  Saviour  at  the  "Destitute."  Farewell,  my  dear 
fiiend ;  thou  art  gone  to  where  there  are  neither  rags  nor 
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Binr.,  fco  that  happy  place  whore  niisHing  limbs  are  never 
known,  for  there  are  no  wooden  legs  in  heaven. 

I  have  mentioned  a  short,  stout  man,  thut  was  well  known 
as  a  terrible  drunkard  and  swearer  ;  he  would  6ght  any  man 
his  weight, — he  was  truly  ignorant, — could  not  read, — and 
earned  his  living  by  driving  a  donkey.  How  this  man  got 
amongst  us  I  do  not  know,  but,  after  coming  several  times, 
he  brought  a  tall  man,  one  of  his  companions  in  sin.  In  all 
weatherb,  and  at  all  the  services,  the  long  and  short  man 
regularly  attended,  to  the  astoniHKment  of  all  that  knew 
them.  The  first  intimation  of  a  change  in  the  short  man, 
was  his  telling  me  he  was  loariiing  to  read,  and  he  wanted 
me  to  get  him  a  Bible  with  large  print. 

"  Why,  Olough,  are  you  thinking  of  learning  to  read  the 
Bible  at  sixty  years  of  ago  T'  I  observed. 

"A',  I  am,  and  by  God's  help  I  will,  for  it  will  never  do 
for  me  to  live  as  I  have  done." 

"  Do  you  ever  pray,  Glough  1"'  I  asked. 

"  Do  1 1  a',  mony  a  time  a-day  ;  I  never  go  into  donkey 
cote  to  yoke  it  up  or  give  it  ought  to  eat,  but  I  go  deawn  o' 
my  knees,  un  mony  a  time  in  a  day  besides.  I  hope  God 
will  ha'  mercy  on  me,  uu  I  think  He  will.  That  tall  man 
ut  comes  wi'  me  is  in  a  wary  way  too  ;  he's  cried  mony  a 
hewer  obeawt  liis  wicked  life,  un  he  may  weel,  for  he's  bin 
a  swetter  ;  we're  nothev  on  us  reet,  nubbot  wen  we  com'  to 
chapel." 

Olough  got  a  Bible  with  large  print,  and  soon  learned  to 
read  it.  Eur  three  years  he  has  lived  a  life  of  faith  in  the 
Son  of  God ;  he  says  his  donkey  feels  the  benefit  of  his 
becoming  reli&^ious,  for  he  does  not  beat  it  now,  and  it  goes 
better  without  "  thumping,"  as  he  calls  it.  I  called  to  see 
him  on.  Friday  last,  and  found  his  wife  very  poorly      He 
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seemed  much  distressed  about  her  spiritual  condition  ;  he 
■poke  tenderly  to  her,  entreating  that  sh«  would  not  despair 
of  mercy,  declaring  that  if  all  the  world  was  his  own,  he 
would  give  it  to  hear  her  say  that  her  sins  were  pardoned. 

The  tall  man,  that  Clough  mentioned  as  crying  about  his 
sinful  life,  resided  at  a  placo  called  Spotland  Bridge.  In 
addition  to  drinking,  swearing,  and  Sabbath-breaking,  he 
had  been  a  soofier  and  mocker  of  the  Bible ;  sneering  at, 
and  scorning  every  one  professing  religion.  On  speaking  to 
him  after  the  service,  one  Thursday  evening,  he  seemed 
greatly  distressed,  and  informed  me  that  thinking  on  the 
wickedness  of  his  past  life  often  made  him  break  out  in 
sweating  and  weeping.  I  lent  him  several  books,  and 
frequently  spoke  words  of  encouragement  to  him ;  he  sought 
forgiveness  in  sighs  and  groans,  obtained  mercy,  and  became 
one  of  the  happiest  men  I  ever  met  with.  Wolfenden — ^for 
that  was  his  name — was  an  astonishing  testimony  of  the 
power  of  saving  grace.  For  near  four  years  he  walked 
humbly  with  his  God  in  newness  of  life,  and  then  God  took 
him.  I  said  a  few  words  by  way  of  a  funeral  sermon,  for 
he  was  a  man  well  known ;  his  widow  and  a  large  family 
of  grown-up  children  were  present.  After  the  sermon  they 
all  gathered  round  me,  weeping  ;  the  oldest  daughter  taking 
hold  of  my  hand,  said,  "  Jesus  Christ  never  saved  a  worse 
man  than  my  father  was ;  no  one  knew  him  as  his  family 
did,  and  you  little  know  what  we  have  had  to  suffer  through 
him  ;  but  for  the  last  three  years,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
best  of  men,  and  with  his  last  breath  he  blessed  God  for 
this  place  of  worship." 

After  Wolfendeu's  conversion,  he  became  anxious  about 
his  old  companions  in  sin.  By  his  persuasion  a  tall,  elderly 
man,  mimed  Grinrod,  who  had  not  been  in  a  place  of 
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worship  for  twenty  years,  began  to  attend  the  "  Destitute." 
On  his  return  from  the  service  the  first  night,  he  astonished 
his  wife  by  asking  if  there  was  not  a  Bible  somewhere  in 
the  house.  The  ^iower  of  the  gospel  on  this  man  was 
amazing  ;  he  became  humble  as  a  child,  and  greedily  drank 
of  the  Word,  which  soon  became  to  him  a  word  of  peace 
and  joy. 

The  old  man  with  the  spectacles,  named  Solomon,  on«  of 
the  sixteen  that  attended  the  first  service,  obtained  the  like 
precious  faith.  He  travelled  through  the  country  selling 
his  tapes,  pins,  and  needles,  telling  everywhere  what  the  Lord 
had  doae  for  him,  for  three  years ;  then  he  died,  blessing 
God  for  His  mercies  to  him  in  his  old  ai;e,  and  his  grey- 
headed old  widow  is  still  with  us  in  all  our  services. 

At  thei*  conclusion  of  one  of  our  week-night  services,  a 
poor  man,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  offered  up  the 
following  prayer,  which  well  describes  the  effect  the  Gospel 
had  on  many  that  were  present : — 

"  O  Lord  !  I  thank  Thee  on  my  bended  knees  for  what 
Thou  hast  done  for  a  lot  of  the  worst  men  and  women  in 
Rochdale.  Who  could  have  thought  of  seeing  us  on  our 
knees  praying ;  we  cannot  laugh  one  at  another,  for  we  have 
all  been  bad  enough,  and  we  are  all  pcor  as  Lazarus;  but 
if  we  are  poor  in  pocket,  we  are  getting  rich  in  faith,  and 
that's  better  that  o'  th'  brass  i'  the  world.  I  saw  some  rich 
folks  in  the  market,  buying  fat  geese  and  legs  of  mutton, 
but  I  had  to  be  content  with  a  penny  red  herring ;  I  thought, 
there's  a  difference,  but  I  do  not  envy  them,  for  I  dare 
say  they  have  their  troubles  of  some  »ort.  Brass  does  not 
give  us  as  much  comfort  as  religion.  Jesus  Christ  sent  the 
disciples  to  tell  John  that  the  poor  had  the  Gospel  preached 
to  them,  and  the  Gospel  gives  more  comfort  than  brass,  fat 
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geese,  and  legs  of  mutton.  I  know  one  thing,  it  haM  made 
a  vast  difference  in  our  house ;  my  wife  had  always  a  sad 
tongue,  which  I  knew  to  my  sorrow,  but  there  is  a  mighty 
change  fur  the  better  ;  everybody  is  astonished  how  she  is 
mended  ;  we  now  kneel  down  together  every  day  ;  but  six 
months  since  we  should  as  soon  thought  of  flying  as  praying. 
If  this  chapel  does  no  more  good  nor  mending  my  wife,  it 
will  have  done  a  great  deal ;  she  knows  what  I  am  saying 
is  true — for  she  is  knelt  here  beside  me — and  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  can  mend  anybody,  except  the  devil,  for  I  guess 
he  cannot  be  mended ;  if  he  could,  it  would  mend  him,  for 
it  has  mended  lots  here  almost  as  bad  as  him.  The  Lord 
help  us  to  stand  fast,  for  if  he  does  not  we  shall  tumble. 
Amen." 

While  Matthew  was  praying  I  felt  my  cheeks  burning, 
and  was  anxious  he  would  conclude  much  sooner  than  he 
did,  for  I  feared  his  wife  would  again  make  use  of  her 
"  sad  tongue  "  on  their  way  home ;  yet,  singular  as  it  may 
seem,  no  one  appeared  surprised ;  for  if  the  poor,  simple, 
ignorant  people  will  pray,  they  must  use  their  own  language. 
I  strongly  object  to  studied  vulgarity  in  prayer,  but  where 
it  is  sincere  it  is  most  excusable.  Matthew  is  still  with  us, 
and  may  be  seen  every  Sabbath,  patiently  assisting  a  feeble 
old  man  to  and  from  our  place  of  worship. 

My  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  wretched  and  miserably 
poor,  week  after  week,  talking  with  them,  and  giving  away 
my  hand-bills,  soon  brought  around  me  a  large  congregation ; 
we  removed  out  of  the  first  meeting-room  into  the  Lecture 
Hall,  in  Bailie-street.  The  work  increased  so  rapidly  that 
I  engaged  a  male  aud  female  Scripture  reader,  giving  them 
strict  orders  to  pay  s{)Hcial  attention  to  the  poor  outcasts  of 
the  town  and  neighborhood.     The   results  are,  that  the 
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Lecture  Hall  is  densely  crowdedevery  Sunday  with  a  serious, 
steady  congregation  of  about  four  hundred;  the  .  /erage 
attendance  at  the  Thursday  evening  service  is  about  three 
hundred  ;  at  the  Tuesday  evening  meeting  (for  inquirers 
only,)  about  forty,  besides  two  cuttnge  meetings.  Almost 
every  individual  attending  these  various  religious  services 
and  meetings  are  the  really  poor,  not  before  attending  any 
place  of  worship  ;  yet  during  the  whole  of  the  four  years,  I 
have  but  once  been  disturbed  by  the  misconduct  of  persona 
attending. 

The  following  circumstance  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
appearance  and  character  of  my  ^'New  Friends"  when  we 
first  commenced.  A  poor  woman,  who  had  received  much 
good  at  I  the  services,  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  her 
drunken,  idle,  ragged,  dirty  husband  to  attend  one  night. 
After  it  was  over,  and  before  he  had  properly  got  out  of  the 
room,  he  began  swea;ring  at  his  wife  for  bringing  him  to  such 
a  place,  declaring  that  "  all  the  scamps  in  the  country  were 
collected  together,  and  it  was  a  disgrace  for  any  one  to  be 
seen  amongst  them !"  He  forgot  that  he  was  one  of  the 
worst  and  most  miserable-looking  of  the  lot,  but  he  came 
again  and  again,  and  has  given  up  swearing. 

There  is  now  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  general 
api>earance  of  my  "  New  Friends  ;"  they  are  cleaner  and 
better  dressed ;  a  seriousness  has  come  over  the  whole  people, 
and  many,  I  believe,  are  truly  converted  to  Ood.  I  believe 
that  there  is  nothing  calculated  so  surely  and  rapidly  to 
reform  the  worst  characters  as  the  plain,  simple  Gospel  of 
Christ ;  one  ^'Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  is  worth  all  the  thus 
eaith  the  schools  and  the  Doctors  of  Divinity  in  the  world. 
God  will  bles3  His  own  word.  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me,"  will  for  ever  bo  found  the  truth. 
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I  prayed  at  the  beginning  of  my  work,  that  the  Lord 
would  send  me  funds  as  they  might  be  required.  He  has 
answered  that  prayer ;  for,  without  asking  any  person  for 
one  farthing,  I  have  received  as  follows,  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  : — 

Firstyear  (1859,— see  Report)  £15 

Second  year                 *'  26 

Third  year                   "  109 

Fourth  year                 "  106 

The  present  year,  already,  near  200 

All  the  officer  I  held  in  the  Church  before  commencing 
my  labours  amongst  the  poor,  I  still  hold  ;  for  I  have  found 
by  experience  that  the  more  work  a  man  does  in  the  cause 
of  God,  the  more  he  wishes  to  do,  and  the  less  he  does  the 
less  he  ^eels  disposed  to  do.  And  I  am  thankful  to  say  that 
I  have  not  suffered  in  my  business  connections  ;  by  dividing 
my  time  I  am  able  to  attend  to* my  business  in  business 
hours. 

To  God,  and  God  onJpf  be  all  the  praise  for  His  wonder- 
ful  mercy  and  goodness,  both  to  me  and  vy  New  Faiends. 
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The  front  rooms  of  the  farm-house  called  "  Cleggswood/' 
standing  on  the  top'  of  the  meadow  overlooking  Holling- 
worth  lake,  near  Rochdale,  are  sometimes  l^t  to  visitors 
during  the  summer  season.  A  few  years  ago,  two  mothers, 
one  of  them  with  three  children,  and  the  other  with  five, 
occupied  these  rooms.  The  mother  with  three  cbildrdn  said 
to  the  m9ther  with  five, — 

"  How  is  it  that  all  your  children  do  cheerfully  what  you 
bid  them,  at  one  word  !  I  have  to  tell  mine  over  and  over 
again,  and  sometimes  flog  them  before  they  will  heed  me." 

The  answer  to  the  question  was, — 

"It  is  just  as  we  aegin  with  them  at  first;  jvisl  as  we 
begin." 

This  was  a  true  answer,  and  the  happiness  and  comfort 
of  both  parents  and  children  depend  greatly  on  how  they 
begin,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  narratives. 

Being  for  a  short  time  the  guest  of  the  widow  of  the  late 
Joseph  Sturge,  of  Birmingham,  I,  at  her  request,  accom- 
panied her  to  the  Stoke  Reformatory,  established  by  her 
husband.  While  walking  across  the  fields  leading  to  Rye 
Fields  farm,  we  beheld  many  of  the  young  convicts  pre- 
paring tne  ground  for  the  reception  cf  tie  sead.  On  enter- 
ing the  premises,  we  saw  others  engaged  ii  learning  various 
trades,  and  all  were  actively  employed  ab  some  description  of 
work.     It  being  now  the  dinner  hour,  at  a  given  signal, 
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they  were  all  soon  seated  around  a' large  table  in  tho  dining- 
room,  and  were  unanimous  in  vigorously  discussing  the 
question  before  them.  ^ 

But  to  ine  the  most  interesting  part  of  my  visit  was  when, 
one  by  one,  the  boys  came  into  a  small  parlour,  to  show  us 
their  writing  books,  and  read  a  short  lesson.  Sixteen,  out 
of  twenty  of  them,  knew  little  or  nothing  about  books  when 
they  entered  the  Reformatory, 

My  question,  privately  pu«;  to  twenty  boys,  was, — "  Does 
your  mother,  or  did  your  mother  attend  any  place  of  wor- 
ship 1"     One  boy,  and  only  one,  answered, — "  Yes." 

Talking  afterwards  to  the  governor,  he  pointed  to  one 
poor  young  lad — tlte  last  arrival — saying,  "  If  you  knew 
that  boy's  mother  you  would  not  be  surprised  that  he  is 
here.     That  little  fellow  has  had  no  chance." 

The  following  day,  a  procession  of  girls,  from  the  School 
of  the  Incorrigibles,  headed  by  their  governess,  or  mistress, 
whom  they  ^ere  'wringing  in  a  bath  chair,  in  consequence  of 
her  low  state  of  health,  paid  us  a  promised  visit  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Sturge,  and  assembled  in  a  large  room  called  the 
play-room,  to  hear  an  address.  These  were  not  convicts, 
but  had  been  sent  to  this  good  lady  by  parents,  or  friends, 
because  they  were  unmanageable,  andhisnce  thenaino,  "In- 
corrigibles." I  know  something  of  poor,  fallen  human  na- 
ture, and  how  firmness,  kindness,  and  love  will  do  much  to 
rectify  the  naturally  depraved  heart ;  and  1  also  know  that 
the  young  are  frequently  mined,  body  and  soul,  for  the 
want  of  this  firmness,  kindness,  and  love,  by  those  parents 
who  themselves  have  been  improperly  trained,  and,  conse- 
quently, &ve  unable  to  train  their  children  aright.  While 
speaking  to  these  girls,  the  same  emotions  came  over  me 
that  I  had  felt  the  day  before  at  Stoke,  while  speaking  to 
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the  boys.  I  believed  them  both  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  and  my  heart  melted  with  tenderness  and  affection; 

Speakinglp  the  Ju'iy, — Mrs.  Weale,  who,  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  purely  for  the  good  of  souls,  had  voluntarily  un- 
dertaken the  charge  of  these  girls,  and  hitherto  with  great 
success, — I  asked  her  opinion  respecting  the  cause  of  these 
being  thought  incorrigible      Her  answer  was,— 

"  Bad  treatment,  and  the  bad  conduct  of  parents ;  and 
especially  ignorant  and  over  indulgent  mothers." 

Shortly  after  my  visit  to  Birmingham,  ten  fine  boys  pulled 
up  a  boat  at  the  steps  of  the  Bock  Ferry,  Liverpool,  to  take 
me  aboard  an  old  two-decker  man-of-war,  formerly  earned 
the  "  Wellington,"  now  used  as  a  refiprmatory  ship,  and 
called  the  "  Akbar."  The  little  fellows  plied  their  oars  well, 
and  we  ^ere  soon  at  the  ship,  where  I  was  courteously  re- 
ceived'by  the  captain.  Everything  D^as  clean  and  in  admir- 
able Older,  and  all  the  boys  were  busily  engaged  in  some  sort 
of  work,  intended  to  train  them  for  usefulness  in  after-life. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  tears  when,  at  the  captain's  re- 
quest, they  all  assembled  on  the  lower  deck,  standing  four 
deep,  and  sang  the  Te  Deum^  and  several  sweet  hymns,  with 
softness  and  harmony — all  parts  admirably  Cixecuted, — and 
especially  when  they  sang,  to  the  tune  oiDyon^  that  beau- 
tiful hymn, — 

Just  as  I  am — without  one  plea, 
But  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me — 
And  that  Thou  hidst  me  come  to  Thee— 
0,  Lamh  of  God,  T  come  ! 

Here  were  two  hundred  and  four  boys  on  a  convict  ship, 
everyone  sent  there  for  at  least  three  years,  standing  side 
by  side,  singing,  "  O,  Lamb  of  God,  I  come!"  JBad  these 
poor  boys  been  taught  to  sing  those  soul-searching  liyranu  in 
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their  own  homes,  by  those  who  had  the  first  charge  of  their 
young  minds,  few.  of  them  would  have  been  found  in  the 
"  Akbar."  On  putting  the  question  to  the  captain — "  What 
do  you  tV  'ink  the  principal  reason  why  these  boys  are  here  V 
he  answered, — 

''Bad  example  at  home,  and  especially  from  ignorant 
mothers,  who  have  neglected  their  training,  and  allo\ved 
them  to  run  wild.  Eighty-five  out  of  the  hundred  are  quite 
difierent  boys  before  they  leave  the  ship  ;  industrious  habits, 
the  singing  of  these  hymns,  and  the  religious  training  by  the 
chaplain,  have  a  wonderful  effect  on  their  young  minds." 

Another  illustration  was  furnished  by  my  visit  to  Preston, 
in  February  last,  to  attend  a  Mothers'  Meeting  at  the  Corn 
Exchange.  In  the  company  of  the  Mayor,  and  Miss  Ord,  of 
Bank  Parade,  one  of  the  Friends,  I  went  to  visit  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  silent  criminals  immured  within  the 
gloomy  walls  of  Preston  gaol.  On  passing  through  the 
lodge,  a  young  man,  with  brush  and  bucket  in  hand,  was 
preparing  to  clean  the  windows,  but  the  moment  he  saw  us 
he  became  fixed  as  a  statue  ;  with  his  head  hung  down,  and 
his  hands  and  feet  perfectly  still,  he  stood  like  a  block  of 
stone,  with  the  most  humiliating  and  abject  look.  The 
sight  greatly  pained  rae,  and  I  was  turning  away,  when  in- 
stantly two  others,  who  were  crossing  a  small  court,  became 
similarly  fixed,  not  daring  to  lift  up  the  head,  or  move  one 
inch  while  we  were  present.  O,  how  thJEinkful  I  felt  at 
that  moment  for  saving,  sustaining,  and  restraining  grace ; 
for  I  believed  that  grace  had  made  all  the  diflerence  betwixt 
me  and  my  poor,  silent,  suffering,  imprisoned  brothers. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  sat  a  pale-fticed  girl,  mending  stock- 
ings. By  permission  of  the  governess  I  was  allowed  to 
speak  to  her,  and  laid  my  hand  on  her  head,  saying, — 
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"  How  old  are  you,  my  child  1" 

*'  Fourteen  years  of  age,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  how  is  it  you  are  here  1 " 

"  A  man  stole  a  garment,  and  gave  me  twopence  to  take 
it  to  the  pawnshop ;  and  they  say  I  stole  it,  but  I  did  not." 

"  Did  you  go  tc  the  Sunday-school  1 " 

''  Y  wr.  .)o  you  think  they  will  have  me  back  at  the 
Sunda})     V  '!  -fter  having  been  in  the  New  Bailey,  sirl  " 

"  Yes,  ii<w»'>e  they  will,"  I  replied. 

"  Have  you  an^   ^  other  ? " 

She  burst  out  weeping  and  said, — 

"  O,  yes,  sir ;  and  she  is  poorly,  and  nearly  blind,  and  I 
think  my  coming  here  will  make  her  worse." 

"  Where  does  your  mother  live  V  1  asked. 

"  In*  Byron-street ;  and  O,  I  wish  you  would  go  to  see 
her,  and  tell  her  I  am  very  well,  and  that  I  did  not  steal 
the  coat.  Do  tell  her  I  will  be  as  happy  as  I  can.  If  you 
will,  0,  I  will  thank  you,  for  it  will  do  my  mother  good." 

Miss  Ord  and  myself,  in  sadness,  turned  away  from  the 
sorrowing,  imprisoned  girl,  proniifiing  to  call  on  her  mother. 

After  a  little  trouble  we  fuund  the  street  and  the  number. 
On  entering  the  miserable-looking  house,  I  asked  the  woman 
if  she  was  better. 

"  My  eyes  are  a  little  better,  but  I  am  still  very  poorly," 
.was  her  answer. 

"  Where  are  your  children  V  1  asked. 

"  I  have  only  two;  one  of  them  is  out  nurfing,  and  the 
other, — O,  the  other — I  wish  you  had  not  asked  me." 

"  We  have  just  seen  her,  and  she  wished  us  to  tell  you 
that  she  will  be  as  happy  as  she  can,  for  your  sake." 

'  Seen  her !  Seen  my  poor  imprisoned  child !  O  !  let 
me  bless  you.     O !  my  dear,  dear  child.     And  how  is  she  1 
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Have  yon  seen  her  in  prison  1    O  !  bless  you  for  ooming  to 
tell  me."  ' 

The  girl  is  now  liberated  from  gaol,  restored  to  the  Sun- 
day-school, »nd  to  her  mother.  But  that  mother,  I  have 
been  recently  informed,  never  attends  a  place  of  worship, 
and,  I  am  pained  to  write  it,  is  a  drunken  woman.  Hearing 
this,  I  did  not  much  wonder  her  child  was  in  piison ;  the 
good  influences  of  the  Sunday-school  had  not  overcome  the 
^d,  counteracting  example  at  home.     I  wipV*  they  had,  for 

Happy  children,— 
Thrice  happy  ye,  whose  pious  parents  lea<^ 
You  to  the  house  of  prayer ;  and  daily  Jr.  ^u 
With  you  before  the  throne,  to  ask  froiti  ne^^'  i 
That  wisdom,  prudence,  light,  and  love  ihey  ^eel 
They  so  much  need,  to  guide  you  in  tl      w 
Of  peaee.    If  from  such  teaching, — ^by  buth  life 
And  word, — you  should  in  after,  years  escape 
Those  thousand  ills  that  others  snare,  do  not 
Lift  up  the  head  in  pride,  or  boast,  but  speak 
To  erring  ones  in  gentle,  winning  words 
Of  kindness  and  of  love ;  do  what  you  can 
To  lure  them  back  to  those  sweet  paths,  from  which 
Through  guiding  mercy,  you  have  never  strayed, — 
And  God  will  bless  the  deed. 

As  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  home  of  the  prison  girl,  I 
relate  the  following  incidents  : — 

Several  years  since,  I  was,  for  a  short  time,  the  guest  of  a 
family,  consisting  of  father,  mother,  one  son,  and  three 
daughter) ;  all  were  members  and  labourers  in  the  church, 
except  one,  and  that  one — as  is  too  often  the  case — was  the 
son.  £[e  wns  no  drunkard,  no  swearer,  no  Sabbath -breaker, 
nor  unkind  to  his  parents ;  but  he  was  not  a  Christian,  and 
this  fact  caused  the  rest  of  the  family  much  anxiety ;  for 
they  knew  that  every  day  out  of  the  way  of  life  is  a  day 
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longer  in  the  way  of  death ;  that  if  we  are  not  coming  to 
Ood  we  are  going  from  Him,  and  that  every  day  the  striving 
of  God's  Spirit  is  resisted,  lessens  the  force  of  those  strivings. 
For,  if  grace  be  not  reigning  in  the  heart,  sin  will  be  daily 
hardening  that  heart,  and  rendering  conversion  every  day 
more  improbable.  John  was  the  subject  of  many  prayers, 
and  he  knew  it,  for  he  heard  them  ;  and  he  knew  that  those 
who  loved  him  most  were  yearning  for  his  salvation. 

Many  of  the  ministers  that  came  from  a  distance  to  preach 
in  the  church  where  John  attended,  made  the  house  of  his 
parents  their  home  during  the  short  time  they  remained. 
One  of  these  ministers  came  from  St,  Peter's  Square,  I^eeds, 
where  he  now  resides.  Ho  arrived  on  the  Saturday  night, 
and,  li^e  many  others,  was  nervous  and  anxious  about  his 
Sunday  work.  He  retired  early  to  his  bed-room,  and  there, 
bowing  down  before  his  God,  besought  Him  to  strengthen, 
bless,  and  h3lp  him  the  following  day  ;  earnestly  and  long 
he  prayed  that  he  might  be  made  the  instrument  of  saving 
some  poor  soul.  During  the  minister's  prayer,  John  had 
several  times  passed  his  bed-room  door,  and  heard  him  ;  and 
before  the  family  had  retired  to  rest  he  said, — 

"  Mother,  there  will  be  something  to  do  to-moiTow  ;  your 
minister  has  been  praying  so  earnestly,  I  expect  somebody 
will  know  before  he  goes  back." 

Little  more  was  saiO  j  but  ihe  prayer  of  the  mother  that 
night  was,  that  that  "  somebody"  might  be  her  son  John. 

In  the  morning,  the  minister  ascended  the  pulpit,  dejected 
in  spirits,  but  firmly  trusting  in  Him  who  stUl  says  to  His 
faithful  ambassadoi's,  "  Lo.  I  am  with  you."'  A  divine  in- 
fluence pervaded  the  whole  congregation ;  but  more  espe- 
cially was  this  the  case  at  the  evening  service.  Then  Mr. 
Horton  pleaded  with  the  youn^,  beseeching  them,  while 
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their  hearts  were  tender,  before  sin  had  hardened  them,  to 
give  them  to  Qod.  He  invited  them  to  meet  him  at  the 
oloee  of  the  aervice  for  prayer.  Many  complied  with  his 
request,  and  John's  parents  and  sisters  were  hoping  he  would 
be  amongst  the  number ;  the  mother  especially  watched  his 
movements,  and  wept  when  she  saw  him  go  out  of  the 
chapel.  The  rest  of  the  family  went  to  join  in  prayer,  and 
were  on  their  knees,  when  John  silently  re-entered,  and, 
with  sobs,  knelt  down  beside  his  mother,  crying,  "  Qod  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner  ! " 

O  1  what  a  moment  was  that  to  all  that  knew  him  ;  but 
Qipecially  what  a  moment  to  the  parents  and  sisters  1  That 
moment. had  been  looked  for,  and  prayed  for.  It  was  come 
at  last,  and  John  was  seeking  mercy.  Angels,  too,  knew 
it,  for  angels  rejoice  when  one  sinner  repenteth  ;  and  angels 
would  that  night  carry  the  glad  tidings  that  another  sinner 
was  saved  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  for  that  night 
John  returned  home  a  new  creature  in  Jesus  Christ  And 
from  that  day  to  this  he  has  been  a  cheerful,  sctive,  useful 
labourer  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  seeking  to  be  the  instrument 
in  the  bauds  of  God  of  securing  to  others  the  unspeakable 
blessings  he  himself  has  received. 

And  now,  who  shall  lay  claim  to  be  the  honoured  instru- 
ment of  this  conversion  1 — the  father,  the  mother,  the  sisters, 
the  Sunday-school,  the  church,  or  the  minister  1  We  answer, 
all  of  them,  more  or  less  ;.  and  it  is  questionable  prudence 
in  any  one  individual  in  a  Christian  country  to  suppose  that 
lie  has  been  the  only  instrument  in  such  a  case.  The  in- 
fluences at  work  in  a  religious  family  are  powerful.  There 
the  good  fruit  is  daily  ripening.  And  we  know  that  earnest, 
godly  ministers  are  often  amongst  the  joyful  gatherers-in  of 
such  fruit,  when  both  sowers  and  reapers  rejoice  together. 
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MotherSi  after  all,  are  the  best  sowers  of  either  tares  or 
wheat ;  no  influence  is  so  great  as  theirs,  for  good  or  for 
evil.  Nations  are  what  mothers  make  them  ;  the  hand  that 
rooks  the  cradle  moves  the  world.  The  mother  that  clasps 
the  infant  to  her  breast,  whether  from  mere  inntinot,  or 
from  the  depths  of  a  mother's  love,  is  the  first  to  instil  into 
the  opening  mind  of  her  offspring  impressions  which  greatly 
determine  the  coming  happiness  or  misery,  the  weal  or  woe, 
of  both  mother  and  child ;  for  a  child  left  to  himself — left 
without  proper  training — will  bring  the  mother  to  sorrow 
and  shame.  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  is  the  voice 
of  God,  and  must  be  true.  Happy  mothers  !  who  from  their 
childhood  have  been  taught  domestic  duties,  and  brought 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  But  all 
mothers  have  not  been  so  taught ;  and  we  fully  admit  that 
thousands  are  doing  their  best, — doing  as  well  as  they  know 
how.  The  mother  who  said  she  never  reckoned  to  tell  her 
children  to  do  what  she  bade  them  more  than  three  times, — 
that  if  they  did  not  do  it  the  third  time  she  always  thrashed 
them,  for  her  mother  did  so  by  her, — was  doing  what  she  had 
been  taught.  The  young  wife  who,  thinking  she  would 
please  her  husband,  starched  his  pocket  handkerchief,  was 
doing  her  best ;  and  the  other  young  wife  who,  having  to 
make  her  husband's  shirts,  but  not  knowing  how  to  shape 
them,  spread  the  cloth  on  the  floor,  and  got  him  to  lie 
down  on  his  back  upon  the  cloth  while  she  marked  round 
him,  was  doing  as  well  as  she  could.  Some  women  will  make 
five  shillings  go  as  far  in  house-keeping  as  others  will  make 
ten  ;  but  one  has  been  taught  how  to  do  it,  and  the  other  has 
not.  I  know  mothers  that  never  were  taught  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  were  never  able  to  teach  their  children  to  pray. 
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Motben'  meetings  will  do  muoh  to  help  Buoh  poor  women, 
who  have  been  bo  miaerably  educated;  and  thouiandB  of 
poor  ignorant  mothers  will  be  thankful  for  this  unspeakable 
blessing.  There  they  can  learn  home  duties,  economy,  fru- 
gality, how  to  read,  knit,  mend,  ani  make  ;  and,  best  of  all, 
how  tc  t>rain  their  children  for  both  earth  and  heaven,  and 
this  work  will  bring  its  reward,  even  in  this  present  life,  to 
both  mother  and  children. 

Within  a  mile  of  the  place  where  I  am  now  writing,  there 
resides  a  family  I  have  often  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting. 
It  has  been  the  lot  of  this  family  to  know  what  hard  oiling 
to  make  ends  meet  means.  For  many  years  the  parents 
have  daily  struggled  to  bring  up  a  numerous  family  of  sons 
and  daughters,  all  of  whom  have  been  trained  both  to  work 
and  think  ;  to  work  for  their  bread,  and  think  of  divine 
things  and  holy  duties ;  to  know  their  proper  place,  and 
exercise  mutual  forbearance ;  to  attend  the  Simday-school 
and  the  house  of  God ;  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read  daily, 
and  all  to  kneel  down,  while  either  the  father  or  mother 
implored,  for  themselves  and  their  children,  the  blessing  of 
heaven. 

As  they  grew  up  to  a  marriageable  age  ihey  were  rigidly 
taught  never  to  begin  keeping  company  without  first  con- 
sulting their  parents,  and  on  no  account  to  have  clandestine 
meetings  and  secret  walks,  knowing  that  much  mischief, 
misery,  and  ruin  have  often  followed  such  improper  conduct. 
It  would  be  well  if  all  parents  would  do  this,  for  every  one 
OTi  taring  a  family  brings  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  Marriage  is 
a  serious  undertaking, — a  wretched  or  happy  life  hangs  upon 
that  dtep. 

Many  times,  when  congratulating  the  parents  oa  their- 
dutiful    children  and  domestic  joys,  and  f3:^pressing  my 
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pleasure  at  seeing  them  all  walking  iu  the  rigM  way,  it 
has  bronght  tears  of  thankfulness  from  their  eyes.  In  one 
of  these  conversations,  the  mother  said, — **  James  and  I 
have  offered  up  thousands  of  prayers  for  our  children,  and 
there  is  not  one  of  them  but  I  have  prayed  for  scores  of 
times  before  they  were  bom.  Happy  children  of  such  a 
mother! 

One  Sunday  afternoon  in  autumn,  I  was  going  to  visit  a 
Sabbath-school ;  and  though  I  was  walking  very  quickl3%  a 
little  girl  was  coming  behind  who  seemed  determined  to 
keep  up  with  me.     Without  slackening  my  speed,  T  sard, — 

"  Well,  my  girl,  how  far  are  you  going  1" 

"  I  am  going  home,  sir." 

Sir  !  Sir  !  thought  I,  some  one  has  been  to  work  with  you, 
for  every  little  girl  does  not  say,  sir. 

"  How  far  have  you  been  T  I  asked. 

''  I  have  been  with  my  father  and  mother  to  St.  Stephen's 
church,  sir.  We  have  had  our  dinner  with  our  aunt,  and 
father  and  mother  are  going  to  chui'ch  again  this  afternoon  ; 
but  they  wished  me  to  be  at  home  when  my  little  brother 
James  and  sister  Elizabeth  came  from  school." 

"  I  suppose  you  attend  the  Sunday-school  T' 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  was  our  school  sermons  last  Sunday  ; 
we  got  thirteen  pounds  and  threepence  half-penny.  As  we 
were  coming  past  a  corn-field  this  morning,  mother  looked 
at  it  and  said,  she  wondered  that  everybody  did  not  love 
God  for  His  goodness.  The  corn-field  made  me  think  of  one 
of  our  hymns  we  had  last  Sunday." 

"  What  was  the  hymn  1" 

"  Why,  it  begins, — 
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And  one  verse  says, —  i  . 

*  He  clothes  the  smiling  fields  with  corn.' 

But  mother  says  she  likes  the  last  verse  best." 

I  well  knew  the  verse  she  referred  to,  bu!i)  wishing  to 

hear  the  child  repeat  it,  said, — 

"Well,  and  what  is  the  last  verse,  that  your  mother 

likes  r 

*' '  But  saints  are  lovely  in  His  sight, 
He  views  His  children  with  delight ; 
He  Beea  their  hope,  He  knows  their  fear, 
And  looks  and  loves  His  image  there.' 

That  is  the  verse,  sir.     You  know  my  mother  is  a  saint." 
"  Your  mother  a  saint,  child  !     Why,  how  can  yon  tell  f* 
"  Well,  sir,  you  know  my  father  works  away  from  home, 
and  only  comes  to  us  on  the  Saturday  night.     When  he 
';omes  home  he  reads  the  Bible  and  prays  with  us ;  but 
tvhen  he  is  away  my  mother  reads  and  prays  with  us. 
Every  night  she  goes  with  us  upstairs,  where  we  can  be 
quiet,  and  we  have  each  our  own  chair.     Mother  reads  and 
talks  to  us  out  of  the  Bible  that  bhe  has  on  a  little  table, 
and  tells  us  what  it  means.    Then  we  all  kneel  down,  and 
she  prays  for  father,  and  then  for  me,  and  then  for  James 
and  Elizabeth  ;  and  I  always  hearken  what  she  says  about 
me,  for  I  feel  so  happy  when  she  prays  for  me.     Then  she 
puts  us  all  so  comfortable  to  bed,  gives  us  a  kiss,  and  s.iys» 
*  Grod  bless  you,  and  make  you  good  children.'     Now,  thon, 
is  not  my  mother  a  saint  1 " 

"  Well,  my  child,  I  think  you  are  not  far  wrong ;  and  I 
wish  all  the  children  in  the  world  bad  such  Mother^, 
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To  walk  across  the  street,  to  turn  the  comer  quickly,  or 
pretend  to  see  something  in  a  shop  window,  because  he 
beholds  his  creditor  coming ;  to  go  a  long  way  round  for 
fear  of  passing  his  creditor's  house,  or  bold  down  hi<3  head 
if  forced  to  pass  it,  lest  he  may  see  one  he  does  not  wimt  to 
see;  to  go  to  the  grocer's,  and  stand,  sad  and  silent,  waiting 
until  all  the  customers  are  gone,  before  he  trembb*  agly  asks 
for  a  little  more  credit ;  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  ask  a 
friend  for  the  loan  of  five  shillings,  to  pay  the  milk-man,  the 
coal-man,  or  the  rent,  and  be  refused ;  to  hear  the  long-feared 
knock  of  the  creditor,  coming  at  the  promised  time,  making 
the  heart  beat  and  knock  almost  as  loud,  because  he  has 
nothing  to  pay  with  but  promises ;  of  which  they  have 
already  had  enough ;  to  see  them  frowning]  y  turn  away,  or 
threaten  him  with  the  County  Court,  except  he  pays  what 
he  cannot  pay  ;  to  be  thought  dishonest,  or  a  rogue,  when  he 
feels  in  the  deepest  depths  of  his  soul  that  he  would  rather 
die  than  defraud  any  living  being  of  one  furthing, — all  this, 
and  much  more,  has  b(;en  the  lot  of  many  a  man  as  honest 
as  ever  breathed. 

When  a  man,  in  spite  of  all  his  labour,  skill,  and  caution, 
is  overtaken  with  losses ;  when  trade  is  depressed,  and  em- 
ployment gone ;  when,  hoping  against  hope,  he  travels 
many  a  weary  mile,  seeking  the  means  to  obtain  an  honest 
penny,  but  again  and  again  returning  to  tell  the  oft-told 
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tale  of  no  success ;  gazing  with  anxious  looks  on  the  oilent 
sufferers  dependent  upon  him  ;  sinking  in  his  circumstances 
day  by  day,  lower  and  lower,  without  the  power  to  prevent 
it,  until  he  comes  almost  to  the  border  of  despair  ; — thifl_has 
been  the  experience  of  many  a  God-fearing  man,  and  has 
wrung  from  his  sorrowing  soul  that  short,  but  oft-used 
prayer, — "  Lord  help  me !"  One  of  the  many  keen  trials  to 
which  a  good  man  is  sometimes  subject,  when  doing  his  best 
to  pay  what  he  owes,  and  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  his 
difficulties,  is,  when  he  is  suspected  by  those  whose  goo^ 
opinion  he  values,  and  sees,  or  imagines  he  sees,  a  change  in 
their  conduct  towards  him.  O  !  how  deeply  this  pains  his 
honest  mind ;  how  sensitive  he  then  becomes !  A  look,  or  a 
word,  which  at  other  times  would  have  passed  unnoticed, 
now  almost  breaks  his  heai*t.  And  when  that  good  man  is 
an  office-bearer  in  the  church,  it  may  be  a  preacher,  and  has 
to  give  his  creditors  sermons  instead  of  sovereigns,  prayers 
instead  of  pence,  because  his  income  is  *^oo  small,  or  his 
unavoidable  difficulties  too  great, — such  a  man  will  often, 
wiuh  earnest  soul,  have  to  use  the  little  prayer, — "Lord 
help  me  1" 

Grey-headed  old  Richard  Holmes, — ^who,  for  many  years^ 
wrs  a  very  respectable  preacher  in  Bury,  but  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  family  sickness  and  his  own  infirmities,  had 
contracted  several  small  debts, — ^received  a  letter  one  morn- 
ing, which  read  as  follows  : — 

"I  am  informed  you  are  preaching  in   Clarke  Street 

Chapel  on  Sunday  next.     I  hope  you  will  take  for  your  text, 

'  Owe  no  man  anything,'  for  T  intend  to  be  present  to  hear 

you ;  and  I  will  sit  in  one  of  the  pews,  so  that  you  will  have 

a  good  view  of  me." 

^    Poor  Richard  had  not  the  mone^'  to  pay  this  creditor 
8* 
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before  Suniay,  and  he  was  in  great  trouble.  Shame,  fear, 
and  dufy  hiul  a  terrible  battle ;  bat  duty  conquered,  he  went 
to  his  appointment;  and  found  his  tormenting  creditor  in  (me 
of  the  front  seats.  Richard  preached  from  the  text  requested^ 
and  with  such  eflfeot,  that  one  of  the  congregpation  said  to 
him  next  morning : — 

**  I  thought^  while  you  were  preaching  yesterday,  that  you 
were  giving  us  some  of  your  own  experience,  Mr.  Holmes ; 
was  it  so  t" 

**  Ye&,  it  was.  I  had  the  text  sent  me  by  one  'TC'ho  was 
present ;  I  had  hard  work  yesterday." 

"It  is  as  I  suspected,  and  I  have  called  to  famish  you 
with  the  means  of  paying  hifn  all  you  owe  ;  and  I.  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  do  so.  Your  sere  ion  yesterday  wii!  ^  •  ^'ood; 
but  It  am  sure  it  must  bi  iiard  work,  as  you  f&y,  t«<  ^-^reach 
to  creditors." 

Speaking  of  this  circumstance  to  a  Me:;.*},  ome  time 
after,  Bichard  said : — 

"  I  have  not  often  prayed  so  eai-nestl"-  'n  ?  I  d>d  on  fhat 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning.  O  l  now  I  did  ciy  for 
help  and  deliverance  ;  &  nd  it  came,  1  believe,  in  answer  to 
prayer." 

An  acquainttu  ce  of  viji&t  ^hn  Kiteelj  to  whom  I  was 
relating  the  above,  observed  : — 

"  Ah,  I  can  feel  for  chat  man.  When  I  first  beg^n  to 
preach,  and  before  I  fully  entered  the  ministry,  I  was  many 
months  without  employment.  I  had  been  supplanted  in  the 
place  I  held  as  under  book-keeper,  by  a  young  man  who 
olfered  to  do  my  work  for  less  wages.  The  master  offered 
me  the  same  terms,  but,  thinking  I  could  soon  find  employ- 
ment elsewhere,  I  refused.  I  travelled  scores  of  miles,  and 
tried  every  place,  likely  or  unlikely,  but  all  in  vain,  and  I 
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got  SO  reduced,  and  so  rsry  poor,  that  I  would  gladly  have 
done  anything ;  but  trade  being  so  bad,  many  were  in  like 
(nroamstances,  and  I  was  a  long  time  in  forced  icUeness. 
The  good  woman  with  whom  I  lodged  was  very  patient  and 
kind  to  roe,  though  I  was  getting  deeply  in  her  debt.  I 
had  paid  her  twelve  shillings  a-^eek  so  long  as  my  money 
lasted,  but  I  had  been  several  months  and  paid  her  nothing, 
and  I  was  ashamed  when  I  sat  down  to  a  meal,  for  I  felt  I 
was  eating  what  did  not  belong  to  me.  But,  what  I  feared 
moiit  was  to  see  my  patient  creditor  come  into  the  chapel 
when  I  was  preaching ;  her  presence  always  contused  my 
mind,  and  I  preached  with  much  difficulty.  I  owed  hei 
money,  and  I  could  not  pay  it,  and  I  felt  sure  she  would 
think  more  of  my  debt  than  my  discourse. 

"  As  I  had  expected,  she  at  last  informed  me  that  she  was 
really  not  able  longer  to  maintain  me,  and  begged  I  ircoula 
look  out  for  fresh  lodgings,  and  pay  her  when  I  could,  ti:'  .ug 
my  time  for  leaving  on  the  following  Monday.  I  a  to  ni 
slept  very  little  that  week.  I  believe  I  -^aa  on  my  knees 
nearly  as  much  as  I  was  in  bed,  and  I  wept  much  of  tLe 
time.  I  again  tried  to  get  employment  day  after  day,  bub 
failed.  On  the  Saturday  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  &;<  1 
enlist  for  a  soldier. 

I  "  The  nearest  barracks  were  six  miles  ^  m  my  lodgings. 
I  set  out  without  tolling  my  landlady,  1  with  the  inten- 
tion of  sending  her  my  bounty  money  i  vaids  payment  of 
what  I  owed.  While  going  I  bethougli  inyaelf  that  I  had 
to  preach  twice  on  the  following  Sur  ,  and  I  began  to 
reason  thus : — 

"  Well,  I  can  do  without  food  bo-day.  I  will  rise  early 
in  the  morning  and  go  to  the  place  where  I  have  to  preach 
in  the  afternoon   and   evening,  and  attend  the  morning 
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service;  perhaps  some  one  will  ask  me  to  dinner.  After 
service  in  the  afternoon  I  am  sure  to  get  my  tea,  and  a  little 
of  sometbing  aftev  the  evening  service.  I  will  then  return 
home,  rise  early  on  Monday  morning,  and  go  for  a  soldier. 
I  had  got  about  three  miles  towards  the  barracks  when  I 
began  to  reason  thus  :  I  at  once  turned  back  and  most  of 
the  way  1  cried  like  a  child.'' 

"  But  did  it  never  strike  you,  on  your  journey  to  enlist 
for  a  soldier,  that  the  Bible  and  the  sword  do  not  well  agree, 
Mr.  Steeir 

**  No ;  downright  hunger  and  poverty  can  hardly  reason. 
JMIany  have  done  from  want  what  they  would  never  have 
even  thought  of  in  plenty." 

*'  Well,  and  how  about  the  Sunday  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Aill  happened  as  I  had  supposed.  I  set  out  without 
p.^.y  breakfast,  but  got  invited  to  dinner.  I  preached  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  got  other  two  meals,  returned  home, 
a  \d  went  to  bed.  I  expeqtt  '  that  on  that  bed  I  was  lying 
dowLi  for  the  last  time.  I  was  very  tired  with  my  day's 
work,  but  co'ild  not  sleep.  I  was  hot  and  restless,  for  the 
thought  of  going  for  a  soldier  the  next  morning  c;.Teably  dis- 
tressed me,  '  felt — what  no  doubt  many  of  Cod's  chil- 
dren when  passing  through  hea"\y  trials  have  fe/.t — tempted 
to  doubt  a  Providence.  I  knew  I  was  a  converted  man,  and 
had  the  witness  of  God's  Spirit  with  mine  that  I  was  His 
child.  I  loved  Him  above  all  things  ;  and  while  labouring 
in  His  cause  that  day,  I  had  been  very  happy,  but,  when 
my  work  was  done,  and  my  mind  fell  back  on  my  condi- 
tion, I  was  sick  at  heart,  and  almost  e-very  step  home  I 
prayed  for  help.  *  Lord  help  me  !'  had  often  been  my  prayer, 
but  never  so  earnest  as  then.  I  was  brought  very  low,  and 
wondered  how  it  was  that  my  cries  in  my  trouble  were  not 
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heard,  and  that  I  was  not  delivered.  My  soul  revolted  at 
the  red  jacket  and  the  musket,  but  all  other  ways  seemed 
shut  up.  In  the  bitterness  of  my  soul  I  asked,  *  Is  there  a 
Providouoe  1  Is  there  a  God  V  <  Yes,'  replied  the  faith  that 
was  not  yet  dead  in  me,  '  There  is  a  Providence,  and  there  is 
a  Qod,  and  though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  Him.' 
That  was  a  night  of  sore  trial,  and  it  was  late  before  I  fell 
into  a  troubled  sleep. 

"  I  was  awakened  early  in  the  morning  by  a  loud  voice 
calling  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  : — 

*' '  John  Steel !  John  Steel !  Get  up,  man,  get  up  ;  the 
person  that  took  your  place  is  in  prison  for  stealing,  and  if 
you  will  be  quick,  and  see  the  master,  I  think  you  will  get 
it  again.' 

"  Qet  up  I  did,  and  was  soon  walking  near  the  mill  to 
meet  the  master.  Oh  !  how  mv  heart  beat  when  I  saw 
him  coming.  He  spoke  kindly  to  me  and  asked  if  I  had 
got  work. 

"  '  No,  sir,'  I  replied. 

*•  *  Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  you  into  your  old  place, 
at  your  old  wages.     If  you  like  you  can  come  at  noon.' 

"  I  looked  aiound  to  see  if  there  was  any  place  where  I 
could  fall  on  my  knees.  My  heart  was  full.  I  sang,  and 
laughed,  and  cried,  and  ran  home  to  tell  of  my  good  for- 
tune. My  poor  landlady  was  much  pleased,  and  promised 
me  another  week's  credit.  I  went  up  stairs  and  bowed 
down  before  my  God.  O  !  how  visible  to  me  was  His  good 
hand  in  this  thing.  I  was  not  to  be  a  soldier,  with  sword 
and  musket,  but  a  preacher  of  peace.  Many  times  since 
then  I  have  been  on  the  verge  of  despair  in  temporal  matters ; 
for  preachers  have  their  money  dificulties  as  well  as  others ', 
but  I  have  never  doubted  a  Providence,  or  the  power  of  God 
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to  deliver  me,  and  it  has  given  me  great  sympathy  with 
God's  poor  people  struggling  with  debts,  for  it  always  makes 
me  thitik  of  my  own  trials." 

While  writing  the  above,  a  maga2sine  for  Augast,  1862, 
was  put  in  my  hand  containing  the  following : — 

«  We  have  just  received  the  melancholy  intelligence,  that 
Brother  John  Steel,  of  Holt,  departed  this  life  on  the  15th 
of  July.  The  circuit  is  plunged  into  grief  at  his  loss ;  he 
had  won  the  esteem  of  all." 

Farewell  John  !  Thy  work  on  earth  is  done,  and,  in  some 
respects,  well  done ;  and  He  that  delivered  thee  in  thy  hour 
of  trial  has  taken  thee  to  where  trials  are  for  ever  past. 

The  two  deliverances  here  mentioned  are  only  a  type  of 
what  millions  of  God's  servants,  in  various  ages  and  places, 
have  experienced  ;  and,  where  there  is  faith  and  confidence 
in  his  goodness  and  promises,  they  will  continue  to  the  end 
of  time.  The  beautiful  Scripture  narratives,  which  He 
Himself  gives,  are  intended  to  strengthen  our  belief  and 
teach  us  that  cries  in  trouble  will  be  heard. 

The  widow  woman  who  came  to  Elisha,  and  told  him 
hat  her  God-fearing  husband  was  dead,  and  the  creditor  s 
were  come  to  take  her  two  sons  for  debt,  had,  no  doubt,  a 
divine  impression,  v/hich  induced  her  to  go  and  see  the  old 
prophet  "  What  hast  thou  in  thy  house?"  asked  Elisha  of 
the  poor  women.  "  Not  anything  save  a  pot  of  oil,"  was 
her  answer.  "  Go,  borrow  thee  vessels,  of  all  thy  neighbours, 
.  .  .  not  a  few.  Shut  the  door  upon  thee  .  .  .  and 
pour  out  into  all  these  vessels."  She  did  so ;  and  filled,  and 
filled,  and  filled,  until  her  sons  told  her  there  was  not  an 
empty  vessel  left.  She^  in  her  joy,  ran  to  tell  Elisha  of  her 
great  deliverance.  "Go,  sell  thf.  oil,  pay  thy  debt,  and  live, 
thou  and  thy  children,  on  what  is  left,"  was  his  adviw. 
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Ym  ;  firat  pay  thy  debt,"  was  the  prophet's  counsel.  She 
oonld  pay  it  now,  beoause  she  had  everything  to  pay  it  with. 
She  was  the  widow  of  a  good  man,  and  the  widows  of  the 
pious  dead  are  not  forgotten  before  the  Lord ;  and,  probably, 
she  was  a  good  woman,  and  the  Lord  delivered  her.  And 
He  will  deliver  all  them  that  put  Uieir  trust  in  him. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester,  and  the  surround- 
ing towns,  will  remember  a  singular  old  minister,  with  a 
red,  round,  pleasant-looking  countenance,  and  a  bald  head, 
who  often  preached  in  a  velvet  skull-cap.  He  was  a  man 
of  very  peculiar  views,  but  almofj  unequaled  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Christian  experience.  This  man  once  preached  in 
Rochdale,  from  the  text,  "  Lord  help  me !"  Having  read 
his  text,  he  took  off  his  spectacles,  and,  in  his  usual  deli- 
berate way,  looked  round  on  the  congregation,  saying : — 

"Friends,  by  way  of  introduction,  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
got  this  text ;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  speak  in  the  first 
person,  I  can  tell  you  easier  by  saying  *  I '  than  *  he.' 

"  Well,  then,  before  I  was  fully  devoted  to  the  ministry 
I  was  in  business,  and,  as  most  business  men  do,  I  worked 
a  little  on  ci'edit.  When  I  gave  up  business  and  settled  as 
a  preacher  and  pastor  of  a  congregation,  I  was  owing  several 
sums  of  money;  but  much  more  was  owing  to  me,  so  that  I 
had  no  fear  of  being  unable  to  pay  my  creditors.  One  of  these 
creditors,  to  whom  I  owed  twenty  pounds,  called  upon  me 
for  payment.  I  said  to  him,  *  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for 
you  next  Monday.'  He  called  on  the  Monday,  but  I  had 
not  got  the  money.  He  was  rather  cross  with  me,  saying, 
I  had  no  business  to  promise  unless  I  intended  to  perform. 
That  observation  roused  my  pride,  and  T  told  him  I  would 
pay  him  on  the  coming  Monday.  He  went  away  in  a  rage, 
saying  he  hoped  I  would. 
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**  I  Bet  out  on  the  following  day  to  see  some  of  my  debtors, 
not  fearing  but  I  could  raise  the  twenty  pounds ;  but  I  did 
not  get  one  farthing.  I  tried  others,  but  with  the  same 
suocesst  I  then  put  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  names  of 
seTeral  of  my  AHlends,  certain  that  I  could  borrow  twenty 
pounds  from  any  one  of  them.  But,  to  my  utter  amaze- 
ment)  I  was  mistaken.  Ail  of  them  could  sympathize  with 
me  a  deal  better  than  lend  me  anything;  and  I  began  to  find 
out,  that  if  a  man  wants  to  know  how  many  friends  he 
has,  he  had  better  try  to  borrow  some  money. 

**  The  next  day  I  made  out  another  list  of  names  of  those 
not  so  well  able  to  help  me  as  the  former,  for  I  thought,  if 
I  can  get  five  pounds  here,  and  five  pounds  there,  I  shall  be 
able  to  raise  it  all.  I  travelled  many  miles  on  my  errand, 
spen^g  a  whole  day,  but  returning  in  the  evening  without 
one  penny.  I  began  to  ask  myself,  '  How  is  this,  I,  a 
respectable  man,  and,  so  some  people  say,  a  popular  preacher, 
cannot,  among  the  whole  of  my  acquaintance,  borrow 
twenty  pounds  ?  I  thought  I  had  as  many  friends  as  most 
men,  but  now  I  cannot  find  one  that  will  trust  me  twenty 
pounds.'  My  pride  got  a  terrible  shake,  and  I  felt  very 
little  indeed. 

**  Friday  came,  and  my  spirits  were  sinking.  I  could  not 
tell  which  way  to  turn.  I  had  promised  to  pay,  and  was 
very  anxious  to  fulfil  my  promise  for  good  reasons : — my 
honour  and  veracity  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  were  at 
stake.  I  feared  that  if  I  did  not  pay  the  man,  he  would 
send  me  in  the  bailiffs ;  and  for  a  parson  to  have  the  bailiffs 
would  be  a  terrible  disgrace.  I  read  the  seventy-third  Psalm 
that  morning  at  family  worship,  for  I  thought  it  was  nearest 
my  case ;  the  mournful  portions  of  God's  word  best  agree 
with  the  feelings  of  God's  mourning  people.     I  began  to 
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look  out  texts  for  the  Sunday,  but  I  could  not  find  any,  for 
I  could  think  of  nothing  but  twenty  pounds.  I  tried  to 
rejid,  but  it  was  no  use;  the  twenty  pounds  covered  all 
the  letters.  Twenty  pounds  seemed  written  on  everything) 
— on  the  ceiling,  on  the  walls,  in  the  fire,  on  my  dinner- 
plates,  on  the  faces  of  my  wife  and  children, — and  the 
whole  of  that  day  was  a  day  of  morbid  depression  of  spirits. 
I  was  really  miserable. 

"  Saturday  morning  came,  and  I  arose  from  a  sleepless 
bed.  I  ate  very  little  broakfut ;  and,  when  at  prayer,  I 
was  so  overcome  with  my  feelings,  that  my  wife  asked  me 
if  I  was  poorly,  or  in  trouble.  *  Yes,'  I  replied,  *  I  am  in 
trouble  enough ;'  and  I  then  told  her  all  about  the  cause  of 
my  sorrow.  She  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
said, — 'You  have  often  talked  and  preached  about  the 
power  of  faith,  I  think  you  will  now  need  some  yourself.' 
Having  said  this  she  arose  from  her  chair,  and  went  rat' 
tling  amongst  her  pots  and  kettles.  She  was  evidently 
mortified  because  I  had  been  refused  the  money  by  those 
she  had  considered  our  friends. 

"My  wife  is  a  good  Christian  woman,  bui  she  thinks 
works  are  the  best  evidence  of  faith  both  in  preacher  and 
people. 

"  Saturday  was  spent  much  as  Friday  had  been.  I  was 
in  -A  state  of  torpor  until  evening.  I  then,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
w^mt  up  stairs  into  a  little  room  I  called  my  study ;  for  I 
had  three  times  to  preach  on  the  Sunday  and  no  text, 
twenty  pounds  to  pay  on  the  Monday  and  no  money.  What 
was  I  to  do  1  For  a  long  time  I  sat  with  my  face  buried  in 
my  hands,  and  then  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  I  believe  I 
said  'Lord  help  me  !  Lord  help  me  f  a  hundred  times,  for 
I  could  say  nothing  but  *  Lori  help  me !     While  praying 
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I  felt  an  impression  that  these  words  might  serve  me  for  one 
text,  and,  as  Sunday  came  before  Monday,  I  began  to  pre- 
pare, as  well  as  I  could,  for  the  Sunday  work ;  but  no  other 
text  could  I  think  of  but '  Lord  help  me  !' 

"  While  preaching  on  the  Sunday  morning,  I  had  so  many 
thoughts  and  illustrations,  aiising  out  of  the  subje^  that 
I  felt  great  liberty  in  preaching.  One  of  luy  illustrations 
was  about  a  man  I  well  knew,  who  was  a  deacon  of  a 
church,  and  had  been  an  executor  for  two  orphan  children. 
He  was  tempted  to  make  use  of  the  orphans'  money,  and 
much  of  it  was  lost.  This  so  preyed  on  his  mind  that  he 
began  to  drink.  He  lost  his  character,  lost  his  peace  of 
mind,  and  died  with  the  reputation  of  a  rogue.  'Now,'  I 
said,  '  had  this  man,  the  executor,  when  he  first  thought  of 
taking  the  children's  money,  resisted  the  temptation  by 
calling  on  God  to  help  him, — help  him  to  be  honest,  help 
him  to  do  nothing  but  what  a  professing  Chiistiau  ought 
to  do — instead  of  losing  the  money,  his  good  name,  his 
peace  of  mind,  and,  perhaps,  his  life,  God  would  have 
heard  his  prayer  and  saved  him.' 

"  Noon  came ;  but  my  sermon  was  not  half  done.  I 
preached  from  it  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  again  in  the 
evening;  and  I  felt  that  I  could  have  preached  a  week  from 
it.  So  you  see  the  Lord  helped  me  through  my  work  on 
the  Sunday ;  and  I  believed  he  would,  in  some  way,  help 
me  through  the  Monday. 

"  After  finishing  the  night's  service,  when  I  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pulpit  stairs,  a  young  man  stood  there  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  wishing  to  see  me  in  private.  I  took 
him  into  the  vestry,  and  requested  his  errand,  expecting  it 
would  be  something  about  his  soul.  For  several  minutes 
we  were  both  silent,  but  at  length  he  said  : — 
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"  '  You  knew  my  mother,  Mr.  Gadsby.*         * 

"  I  looked  him  in  the  face,  saying,  '  Surely  I  did  ;  but  I 
did  not  know  you  at  first  night.' 

"  *  "Well,  sir,  when  she  died,  she^left  me  some  money — in 
fact,  all  she  had,  except  two  small  sums  she  wished  me  to 
give ;  one  sum,  of  five  pounds,  to  a  poor  old  woman  of  her 
acquaintance ;  and,  speaking  of  you,  she  said,  Our  minister 
needs  help,  and  I  wish  you  to  give  him  twenty  pounds.  I 
paid  the  five  pounds  to  the  old  woman ;  but,  thinking  no 
one  knew,  1  resolved  never  to  give  the  twenty.  But,  while 
you  were  talking  about  the  roguish  executor  this  morning, 
I  felt  thunderstruck,  and  I  have  now  brought  you  the  twenty 
pounds.     Here  it  is,  do  take  it,  and  do  forgive  me.* 

"  It  was  now  my  turn  to  be  thunderstruck.  I  was  amazed ; 
and  while  the  young  man  was  putting  the  t  'venty  sovereigns 
into  my  hand,  I  trembled  all  over.  God  had  heard  my 
prayer ;  He  had  helped  me  through  the  Sunday,  and  sent 
me  the  twenty  pounds  for  the  Monday.  It  was  mine,  and 
I  took  it.  I  shook  the  young  man  by  the  hand,  and,  without 
putting  the  money  into  my  pocket,  I  went  quickly  home, 
spread  it  out  on  the  table  before  my  wife,  saying,  *  Here  it 
is.  Here  it  is  !  I  now  see  how  it  was  that  I  could  not 
borrow  the  money.  God  knew  where  it  was,  and  He  has 
sent  me  twenty  pounds,  and  delivered  me  out  of  mj 
trouble.  He  has  heard  my  prayer,  and  helped  me,  and  I 
will  trust  Him,  and  praise  Him,  as  long  as  I  live.'  O  !  my 
dear  friends,  when  that  little  prayer  '  Lord  help  me,'  comes 
from  the  heart  of  one  of  God's  children  in  distress,  neither 
man,  devils,  nor  angels  can  tell  its  power.  It  has  brought 
me  thousands  of  blessings  beside  the  Twenty  Founds." 
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A  GIRL,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  poorly  dressed,  but 
clean,  called  at  my  house  selling  rhubarb.  She  was  one  of 
the  many  thousands  in  Lancashire  at  that  time  deprived  of 
work  by  the  cotton-famine. 

"  How  much  profit  will  you  have  when  you  have  sold 
your  Htock,  my  girl  1 "  I  asked. 

"  Fourpence ;  but  I  do  not  get  on  so  fast,  for  I  have  been 
all  the  afternoon  in  getting  twopence,"  she  replied. 

"  What  will  you  do  with  the  money  1" 

"  Why,  sir,  you  know  it  is  Whit-Friday  next* week,  and 
mother  and  me  are  trying  to  get  a  frock,  so  that  I  can  walk 
with  the  scholars ;  but  I  think  we  shall  not  manage,"  she 
replied,  laughing  through  her  tears. 

The  Tuesday  following  I  mfet  the  girl,  and  the  moment 
she  saw  me,  she  said,  smiling, — 

"  I  am  going  to  walk  on  Friday ;  mother  has  managed." 

Yes,  thought  I,  thousands  of  mothers  have  to  inanage  for 
Whit-week,  especially  those  who  wish  to  see  their  children 
walk  with  the  scholars. 

Whitsuntide  !  What  a  thnll  of  joy  does  the  very  name 
send  through  the  hearts  of  millions  !  What  dreaming  and 
talking  of 

^        Bonnets,  frocks,  and  shawls,  ribbons,  caps,  and  parasols  ! 
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And,  as  the  time  comes  nearer  and  nearer,  what  busy  work 
amongst  the  tailors,  drapers,  dress-makers,  and  bun-bakers ; 
what  looking  out  for  signs  of  the  weather,  to  see  if  the  sun 
goes  down  in  a  red  or  gray  sky ;  what  knocking  of  weather- 
glasses, and  anxious  looking  at  the  castle  of  the  old  man  and 
old  woman, — and  if  the  old  man  be  coming  out,  how  vexed 
they  feel,  and  they  just  touch  him  with  the  end  of  the  poker, 
to  see  if  he  will  not  go  quietly  back^  and  send  out  his  old 
wife  to  assure  them  of  coming  sunshine  !  And  if  the  sun 
goes  down  in  a  gray  sky,  aM  the  weather-glass  drops  down 
on  the  wrong  side  of  change,  and  the  old  man — in  spite  of 
the  warning — will  come  out,  then  there  are  many  sad  hearts. 
But  if  the  reverse  be  the  case,  those  same  hearts  will  in- 
stantly be  up  at  "  set  fair." 

And  why  all  this  1  If  you  be  an  Englishman  you  will 
know  why ;  but  if  you  be  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner,  stay 
with  us  during  Whit-week,  and,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  we 
will  give  you  the  grandest  sights,  and  sublimest  sounds,  you 
will  ever  see  or  hear  this  side  of  heaven  !  O  England  ! 
England !  with  all  thy  faults  thou  standest  pre-eminent 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth.  And  what  has  given  thee 
thy  high  position  1  Whigism,  Toryism,  Radicalism  1  No. 
Romanism,  Protestantism,  or  Dissent,  as  such  ]  No.*  It  is 
thy  open  Bible,  thy  genuine  Christianity,  thy  earnest  piety, 
the  first-fruits  of  which  are  put  forth  in  our  Sabbath-schools, 
springing  from  the  blessed^  life-giving  influence  of  that  open 
Bible,  giving  liberty — social,  civil,  religious,  and  commercial. 
It  is  righteousness  that  exaltoth  a  nation,  and,  doubtless, 
more  or  less,  that  righteousness  may  be  found  in  all  Christian 
denominations. 

Whitsuntide  is  the  special  period  of  the  year  when  the 
Sunday-schools — those  nurseries  for  the  Church  and  Paradise 
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— come  out  into  open  daylight,  filling  our  streets,  lanes, 
squares,  and  parks  with  their  various  demonstrations  of  joy  ; 
— banners  flying,  trumpets  sounding,  voices  singing,  headed 
and  marshalled  by  their  beloved  ministers  and  teachers,  all 
partaking  of  the  most  happy  and  joyous  emotions,  and 
cheered  by  sights  and  sounds  which  nerve  them  afresh  to 
give  heart  and  soul  to  the  tremendous  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged. 

I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  joined  one  of  these  Whit- 
suntide processions.  It  is  an  epoch  in  my  history,  for  I  had 
on  a  new  suit  of  fustian  clothes,  with  three  rows  of  new, 
shining  bell-buttons,  that  cost  altogether— clothes  and  but- 
tons-—eight-and-sixpence.  I  am  sure  the  tailor  would  be 
glad  when  he  had  finished  them,  I  had  been  so  often  to  in- 
quire about  them  ;  and  though  I  had  gone  to  bed  before  they 
were  brought  home,  I  quickly  got  up  again  to  try  them  on. 
Whether  I  slept  that  night  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  know  1  rose 
very  early  in  the  morning,  washed  ray  hands  and  face  twice 
over,  dressed  in  my  new  fustian,  bell-button  clothes,  bright 
brushed  clogs,  and  a  new  cap  that  cost  ninepence,  with  a 
green  ribbon  round  my  neck  ;  and  when  we  marched  out  of 
the  school  I  felt  taller  that  day  than  I  ever  did  before. 
Hundreds  of  spectators  lined  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  I 
thought  they  were  all  looking  at  me.  One  smiling  face  I 
am  certain  was,  and  that  was  the  face  of  my  mother. 

Many  years  have  passed  away  since  I  first  joined  in  these 
processions,  and  I  have  many  times  mingled  with  their 
happy  gatherings  since  then.  Some  of  these  stand  out  as 
memorable  events  in  my  life,  and  one  of  them  is  the  ground- 
work of  this  narrative. 

Of  the  forty  counties  in  England,  perhaps  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  bear  the  palm  for  numerous  and  well-conducted 
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Sunday-schools.  England's  Queen,  in  Peel  Park,  once  wit- 
nessed what  Manchester  and  neighbourhood  could  show; 
and  Halifax  recently  poured  forth  its  young  thousands  to 
welcome  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  perhaps  nowhere  else 
can  such  a  sight  be  seen  as  that  in  the  Piece  Hall,  at  Halififtx, 
on  the  Sunday-school  Jubilee.  The  sight  I  witnessed  on 
Monday,  in  Manchester,  was  grand  and  imposing  ;  but  the 
spectacle  of  Tuesday,  in  the  Piece  Hall,  at  Halifax,  baffled 
all  description. 

The  moment  the  train  stopped  at  the  station  I  stepped  out 
of  the  carriage,  and  hastened  to  the  place  of  gathering. 
Presenting  my  platform  ticket,  I  sought  out  the  best  place 
for  beholding  everything  that  could  be  seen  ;  but  thousands, 
similarly  disposed,  were  already  crowding  the  galleries  and 
platform.  Nevertheless,  I  got  a  good  position  in  the  front- 
centre,  and  took  my  place  betwixt  a  stout,  farmer-looking 
gentleman,  and  two  females,  evidently  sisters,  one  of  whom 
seemed  far  advanced  in  consumption.  School  after  school, 
headed  by  waving  flags  and  bands  of  music,  wei*e  pouring 
into  the  grand  open  square,  through  the  three  arches,  every 
one  to  the  place  allotted,  a  plan  of  which  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  various  conductor ;  the  bands  passed  onward  to  a 
wide  stage,  built  expressly  for  the  musicians.  On  f they 
came,  school  after  school,  thousands  after  thousands,  march- 
ing up  under  the  various  banners,  before  the  eyes  of  twenty 
thousand  spectators  who  were  ranged  round  on  the  higher 
and  lower  galleries,  all  silently  looking  on.  Suddenly  the 
whole  multitude  burst  out  into  a  loud  shout,  and,  amidst 
the  shouting,  and  shedding  of  tears,  and  clapping  of  hands, 
the  pauper  children,  from,  the  Union  Workhouse,  made  their 
appearance.     O  !  how  my  soul  ymt^  moved  to  its  very  depths 
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by  this  manifestation  of  feeling  from  the  multitude,  and  the 
welcome  given  those  homeless  children. 

And  now  comes  the  grand  moment ;  five  hundred  brass 
instruments  and  forty  drums  are  ready  ;  twenty-five  thou- 
sand teachers  and  scholni's  are  ready;  twenty  thousand 
spectators,  with  hymns  open,  are  ready  ;  and  a  great  multi- 
tude on  Beacon  Hill — a  high  mount,  half-a-mile  from  the 
place,  but  where  the  glorious  sounds  can  be  heard — are 
ready.  All  their  eyes  are  fixed  on  one  man,  who,  pale  with 
e3k.citement,  was  to  give  the  signal.  The  signal  was  given, 
and  there  burst  forth  the  grandest,  loudest,  sublimest  chorus 
that  ever  fell  on  mortal  ear,  since  the  Apostle  John  heard 
the  song  of  the  countless  number  round  the  throne.  The 
brilliant  sun,  ftx>m  a  cloudless  sky,  poured  down  his  resplend- 
ent beams  on  the  worshipping  multitude,  whose  song,  ascend- 
ing to  Heaven,  mixed  with  those  of  the  blood-washed  throng, 
to  Him  who  is  worthy  to  receive  honour,  and  glory,  and 
blessing. 

The  effect  on  the  spectators  was  amazing.  Hundreds 
wept,  and  all  seemed  overwhelmed  with  astonishment.  The 
farmer-looking  gentleman  on  my  right  trembled  from  head 
to  foot.  The  pale-faced  young  lady  quietly  observed  to  her 
weeping  sister,  "  What  must  heaven  be  ?  And  what  must 
it  be  to  be  there  1  I  never  felt  less  fear  of  death  than  I  do 
at  this  moment."  The  effect  on  ray  mind  was  indescribable, 
and  the  pleasing  and  beneficial  influence  has  been  that  I 
have  lived  it  many  times  over  again,— days  of  joy  are 
pleasures  for  ever. 

But  Rochdale,  on  the  Friday,  was  not  the  least  interest- 
ing ;  for  few  towns,  in  proportion  to  its  inhabitants,  can 
boast  of  more  well-attended  Sabbath-schools.  Our  school 
numbered  one  thousand  scholars :  and^  as  the  time  drew 
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near,  they  began  to  assemble  from  east,  west,  north  and 
south,  bringing  with  them  cheerful  looks  and  smiling  faces. 
And,  when  they  stood  four  deep,  they  filled  a  long  street 
from  end  to  end,  headed  by  their  ministers  and  teachers,  and 
a  white  silk  flag,  bearing  the  motto,  "  Feed  my  Lambs,"— 
while  all  along,  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  were  the  fathers 
and  mothers,  the  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  of  many  of 
the  children,  and  old  scholars,  now  married,  all  looking  on 
with  pardonable  pride.  When  the  procession  began  slowly 
to  move,  all  joining,  heart  and  bou1|  in  the  well-known  and 
appropriate  hymn,- 

"  Children  of  Jerasalem 

Sang  the  praise  of  Jesus'  name  ; 

Children,  too,  of  modem  days, 

Join  to  sing  the  Saviour's  praise. 
Hark  i  while  infant  voices  sing 
Loud  Hosannas  to  our  King" — 

many  aprons,  handkerchiefs,  and  coat-sleeves  were  soon  in 
use  amongst  the  witnessing  orowds  to  dr;  the  falling  tear. 

The  raute  of  our  school  that  day,  as  it  often  has  been, 
was  arranged  to  meet  the  desires  of  some  who  had  fallen 
from  the  ranks,  never  to  join  a  Whit-Friday  procession 
again.  I  and  my  fellow-superintendent,  Mr.  Schofield, 
thought  it  advisable  to  hasten  to  the  humble  cottage  of  one 
of  our  sick  scholars  to  apprise  her  of  our  approach.  We 
found  her  very  near  her  end ;  but,  at  her  earnest  request, 
friends  had  lifted  her  from  her  sick-bed,  wrapped  her  care- 
fully up  in  blankets,  and  placed  her  on  an  elevated  chair 
before  the  window,  in  order  that  she  might,  as  she  observed, 
"  see  her  beloved  teachers  and  scholars  once  again  before 
she  died." 

On  entering  tha  cottage  to  tell  her  they  were  coming,  and 
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80  far  lessen  the  effects  of  the  exciting  scene,  she  snid,  "  Yes, 

I  hear  them.     O  !  how  I  have  besought  the  Lord  to  let  me 

live  over  this  day,  that  I  might  have  a  last  look  before  I 

go  to  Heaven.     He  has  answered  my  prayer,  and  now  they 

are  coming.     Yes  ;  they  are  all   coming,  singing  the  hymn 

I  have  often  joined  in.     Yes  ;  they  are  comiug." 

As  the   procession  drew   nearer,  all   eyes   were  turned 

towards  the  cottage  where  Elizabeth  Olegg  was  dying  ;  for 

she  had  long  been  in  the  school,  and  was  well  known,  and 

highly  respected.     As  they  drew  up  in  front  of  the  house, 

and  savr  her  altered  looks,  and  pale,  wasted  countenance, 

many  turned  aside  their  heads  to  weep  ;  and  when,  at  her 

request,  they  sang  that  beautiful  hymn, — 

"  There  is  a  better  world,  they  say," 

Elizabeth's  countenance  brightened  up  with  raptures  of  joy. 

As  they  moved  away,  singing — 

'♦0  !  that  will  be  joyful! 
When  we  meet  to  part  no  more," 

Elizabeth,  in  a  whisper,  bade  them  farewell,  with  a  prayer 
that  they  might  all  have  the  joyful  meeting. 

After  passing  through  several  other  streets,  we  drew  near 
the  home  of  another  dying  scholar.  As  in  the  former  case, 
she  had  been  lifted  from  her  bed  that  she  might  once  again 
behold  her  beloved  friends  and  class-mates.  When  the 
echo  of  their  singing  announced  their  approach,  she,  too, 
said, — 

"  They  are  coming  ;  they  are  comin(; !  Lord,  let  me  live 
this  one  hour,  and  then  take  me  when  Thou  wilt.'^ 

She  did  live,  and  at  her  request  they  sang — 

"  'Tis  religion  that  can  give 
Sweetest  pleasures  while  we  live  ; 
'Tis  religion  must  supply 
Solid  comfort  when  we  die."  H  , 
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A^ain,  in  Fadness  on  the  part  of  the  living,  and  with  a 
smile  of  peace  on  tlio  countenance  of  the  (lying,  they  looked 
a  last  fai-ewoll. 

When  Addison,  in  his  last  moments,  sent  for  his  friend 
and  informed  him  that  the  reason  he  had  sent  for  him  was 
to  let  him  see  how  a  Christian  could  die,  the  fiiend  went  to 
see  what,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  is  perhaps  the  most 
comforting  and  soul-satisfying  sight  that  mortals  are  allowed 
to  behold.  The  bliss  of  dying  can  only  apply  to  the 
C  ristian.  There  are  no  real  h«ppy  deaths  without  His 
presence  who  conquered  death  ;  none  but  the  dead  that  die 
in  the  Lord  are  blessed.  No  death  is  precious  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  but  the  death  ot  His  saints ;  but  these  are 
precious,  and  to  witness  their  last  moments  has  strengthened 
the  faith,  and  confirmed  the  hope  of  thousands,  both  rich 
and  poor.  Addison's  words  are  memorable,  but  not  more 
memorable  than  many  others.  Lord  Harrington  said,  "  I 
fear  not  death,  in  whatever  shape  it  come  ;  saving  grace  has 
drawn  the  sting."  Lady  Hastings  could  say,  when  dying 
'*  I  would  not  change  my  present  state  for  all  the  world ; 
one  step  more  and  I  am  in  glory."  Lord  Littleton  said 
"  I  was  prepared  for  death  before  I  was  afflicted  ;  and  thank 
God  I  was,  for  I  have  now  enough  to  do  to  struggle  with 
pain."  Dr.  Beattie,  dying,  said,  "  How  pleasant  a  medicine 
is  Christianity  !"  Dr.  Watts  also  said,  "  I  fall  asleep  not 
caring  in  which  world  I  may  awake ;  to  live  is  Christ,  to 
die  is  gain."  Paul  said,  "  There  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown.' 
And  Pope  wrote  no  fiction  when  he  described  the  dying 
Christian  as  saying, — 


Uiff^^ 


"  The  world  recedes,  it  disappears, 
Heaven  opens  to  mine  eyes,  mine  ears 
"With  sounds  surajthic  ring." 
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"Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righleous,"  was  a  wipe 
prayer,  for  terrible  is  the  end  of  the  wicked.  What  a  con- 
trast betwixt  the  one  and  tk>e  other  1 

Cardinal  Beaufort  mournfully  said,  in  his  last  moments, 
"  And  must  I  die  1  Cannot  my  riches  bribe  death  1  O  my 
poor  soul,  what  wilt  thou  do!"  The  Duke  Valentenos 
said,  "  I  have  prepared  for  everything  but  death,  and  now 
I  die  unprepared."  Cardinal  Mazarin  called  out  in  his  last 
moments,  "  0  my  poor  soul,  whither  art  thou  going  T 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  said,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
"  Pray  for  the  soul  of  pool'  unhappy  Buckingham."  Alta- 
mont  said,  "  I  have  lost  heaven,  and  that  will  be  my  worst 
part  of  hell."  Lord  Byron,  in  his  last  moments,  said, 
"  The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief,  are  mine  alone." 

In  the  above  we  have  a  few  last  scenes  in  the  dying 
moments  of  the  prepared  and  unprepared.  Millions  more 
are  recorded  in  the  memories  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
which  will  be  read  in  the  light  of  eternity  ;  and  we  believe 
many  a  bright  record  will  come  up  from  those  who  have 
left  our  Sunday-schools.  Two  dying  scholars  we  have  this 
uay  seen,  who,  in  their  humble  homes,  looked  with  cheerful 
hope  to  the  better  land ;  and  now  we  visit  our  third,  to  wit- 
ness a  scene  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotton. 

The  houE>e  we  are  now  now  approaching  was  the  home  of 
Miss  Anne  Marsden,  one  of  the  teachei-s,  dying  of  consump- 
tion. 

We  all  know  that  we  must  die,  and  it  is  perhaps  well  for 
us  that  we  have  not  the  ordering  of  the  manner  of  our 
death.  Every  disease  claims  a  large  share  of  victims,  but 
consumption  demands  an  amazing  number.  Terrible  as 
this  messenger  of  death  is  to  us  all,  yet  it  almost  universally 
comes  in  the  most  mercitul  form,  giving  the  longest  warn- 
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ing,  and  leadin'^  its  victims  the  most  gently  to  the  tomb. 
It  is  probable  that  millionfi  noii«r  in  heaven  would  not  have 
been  there  had  they  died  of  any  other  malady.  I  have  wit- 
nessed many  happy  deaths,  but  far  more  among  the  linger- 
ing, slowly-wasting,  gradually -declining,  than  all  others 
combined.  When  this  mesnenger  of  the  last  enemy  comes 
to  seek  out  his  victims,  he  finds  thousan  Is  of  them  dancing 
the  giddy  danoa  of  life,  engrossed  by  the  vanities  and  frivol- 
ities of  the  world,  with  no  thought  of  the  world  to  come  ; 
without  God  and  without  hofie.  He  then  quietly  draws 
them  aside,  and  gives  them  time  for  reflection ;  and  those 
reflections  have  often  led  to  more  substantial  joys  than  this 
world  can  give,  and  the  feeble,  sinking  penitent  has  been 
caught  up  in  the  arms  of  mercy.  These  are  amongst  the 
most  hopeful  of  sick-bed  penitents  ;  yet  sick-bed  repentance 
is  not  so  satisfactory  as  repentance  in  health. 

But  the  two  dying  young  women  we  have  just  seen,  ai^d 
she  whose  home  we  now  approach,  had  not  religion  to  seek 
on  a  sick-bed  ;  all  three  were  members  of  the  church, — the 
l^st-named,  especially,  had  received  a  Christian  education. 
Her  mother  died  when  she  was  young,  and  she  became  the 
adopted  child  of  her  grand-parents.  With  them  she  found 
a  happy  home,  where  Qod  was  feared,  and  daily  worshipped 
at  the.  family  altar ;  and  now  was  seen  the  fruits  of  their 
pious  efforts  to  train  her  for  the  skies. 

For  several  days  previous  to  this  Friday,  she  was  very 
anxious  that  she  might  have  strength  to  b^  removed  from 
her  bed,  and,  if  possible,  carried  down  stairs,  to  see  all  the 
scholars  and  teachers  pass  the  window.  Friday  came,  and, 
as  she  wished,  she  was  carried  down  and  placed  in  an  easy 
chair  before  the  di'awing^room  window,  in  order  that  she 
might  have  a  good  look  at  us  all.  '   \ 
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As  we  neared  the  house, — Hareland's — she  heard  us 
singing,  and,  like  her  two  sick  sisters,  she  smilingly  said, 
"  They  are  coming  ;  yes,  they  are  coming.  It  will  be  my 
last  look  at  them  in  this  world,  and  they  will  see  me  for  he 
last  time."  As  the  procession  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
house  the  singing  subsided,  and  we  formed  a  half  circle,  so 
that  each  one  could  see  the  dying  teacher,  as  she  sat,  sur- 
rounded by  her  grandmother  and  many  dear  relation**,  near 
the  window.  Hundreds  of  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  pale  and 
wasted,  but  still  beautiful  face  of  her  who  had  so  often 
smiled  upon  them  in  the  Sabbath-school.  Scarcely  a  whis- 
per was  heard,  for  they  all  felt  they  were  looking  for  ♦ihe 
last  time  upon  that  much-loved,  but  death -stricken  teachtr. 

During  the  day  it  had  often  been  my  duty  to  announce 
the  hymn  to  be  sung  by  the  scholars,  and  when  the  sick 
young  lady's  uncle  (who  was  also  one  of  our  teichers)  went 
to  ask  her  what  hymn  she  wished  to  sing,  she,  with  a  quiet 
smile,  replied,  "  The  seventeenth  hymn."  I  stood  on 
the  step  waiting  for  a  reply  ;  but  when  I  opened  the  book 
and  saw  the  hymn  she  had  choseri,  my  emotions  were  so 
great  that  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  make  it  known. 
And  what  was  the  hymn  1  What  were  the  words  this  de- 
parting spirit,  so  near  the  invisible  world,  found  to  be  the 
most  expressive  of  her  own  experience  in  horlast  moments  ? 
They  were  such  as  sent  a  thrill  to  every  soul,  and  were  sung 
amidst  sobs  and  tears  :—- » 

'•  What's  this  that  steals  upon  my  framv^, 
Ts  it  death  ? 
What  soon  shall  quench  this  vital  flame, 

.•i-7v'"    •-  Is  it  death? 

If  this  be  death,  I  soon  shall  be 
■    .,.;  From  every  sin  and  sorrow  free, 

.    ;1„       ;    ..    I  shall  the  King  of  Glory  see—' 
All  is  well. 
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"  Coaae,  cease  to  weep,  my  friends,  for  me        ; 
All  is  w€ll. 
My  sins  are  pardoued,  I  am  free, — 
All  is  well. 
:•  There's  not  a  cloud  that  doth  arise, 

To  hide  my  Saviour  from  mine  eyes, 
),  I  soon  shall  mount  the  upper  skies — 

All  is  well." 

Here  was  a  scene  for  angels,  and  one  on  which  angels 
woiild  delight  to  look.  And  here  was  a  scene  for  those  who 
doubt  the  power  of  saving  grace  to  fortify  the  soul  against 
the  fear  of  death.  And  here  was  a  scene  that  would  be  a 
most  glorious  leawn  to  the  hundreds  now  looking  on :  they 
would  see  how  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  the  saving  power  of 
the  blood  of  Christ,  could  take  away  all  fear  of  death  or  the 
grave,  for  she  for  whom  we  all  were  sorrowing,  was  the  only 
one  who  felt  no  sorrow. 

The  dying  saint  was  calmly  smiling. 

While  all  her  friends  were  round  hei  v/eeping. 

And  wliy  ?  Yes ;  why  ?  Because  nU  was  well ;  because 
her  sins  were  pardoned ;  because  the  mists  and  clouds  of  the 
wilderness  were  all  cleared  away,  and  her  faith  had  pierced 
the  clear  blue  sky  of  Heaven.  Having  her  glittering  crown 
in  view,  she  could  say,  "Do  not  weep  for  me,  all  is  well.' 

Here,  then,  wa  have  this  amiable  young  lady,  surrounded 
with  everything  that  can  make  life  desirable ;  youth,  with 
youth's  buoyant  hopes;  wealth,  with  all  that  wealth  can  give ; 
affectionate  relations  and  friends ;  her  drawings,  music, 
church  and  Sunday-school — and,  though  knowing  that  in  a 
few  hours  she  would  be  laid  in  the  cold  grave,  and  her  eyes 
closed  on  all  those  objects  of  love,  yet  she  was  bidding  them 
adieu  with  a  smile  beaming  on  her  countenonce,  that  told  of 
her  unspeakable  joy  and  unutterable  peace. 
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When  the  farewell  hymn  "was  concludeil,  we  silently,  and 
with  sad  hearts,  looked  our  last  look  at  the  dying  saint.  She 
was  carried  back  to  the  bed  of  death,  and  in  a  few  days  she 
was  laid  in  lier  last  resting-place.  But  the  d  ...I  jet  speaketh, 
for  many  are  still  living  who  joined  in  the  sorrowful  parting 
hymn,  and  remember  how  their  faith  was  strengthened,  and 
their  own  prospects  brightened,  by  seeing  the  ineffable  joy 
of  her  who  that  day  showed  them  how  a  Christian  could  die, 
because  her  sins  were  pardoned,  and  All  was  Well. 


MY  UNCLE ;  OR,  JOHNNY'S  BOX. 


One  day  during  last  yeiir,  I  received  the  following  note  : 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  It  is  with  a  trembling  heart  that  I  ask  to  see  you. 
I  want  to  see  you  alone.  I  am  in  difficulties  and  trouble. 
Would  you  be  my  friand]  Please  to  send  an  answer  by 
bearer,  who  is  my  son.     1  do  hope  you  will  have  pity  ou  me. 


(( 


"  Tell  your  mother  that  T  am  in  my  office,  and  she  may 
see  me.  if  she  comes  now,"  I  answered. 
W%n  a  few  minutes  the  woman  made  her  appearance,  but 
seemed  so  greately  excited,  that,  to  give  her  time  to  recov ar 
herself,  I  turned  to  th?  desk,  and  resumed  my  work.  After 
shedding  a  flood  of  tears,  she  became  more  calm,  and  then 
said, — 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  right  to  bring  you  my 
troubles ;  but  I  am  so  miserable,  that  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
lose  my  reason,  if  I  do  not  tell  some  one  who  can  advise  me 
what  to  do.  Some  twelve  months  since,  I  happened  to  say 
to  a  neighbor  that  I  wished  somebody  would  lend  me  half- 
a-crown,  vvhen  she  replied, — 

"  '  Take  youi-  Sunday  gown  to  r.  7  uncle's,  and  you  will 
soon  get  ynur  half-crown.' 

"  I  asked  her  who  her  uncle  was  ;  when  she  began  to  laugh 

at  my  ignorance,  telling  me  that  '  her  uncle '  meant  the 
9* 
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pawn-shop,  and  offering  to  take  the  gown  theie  for  me.  I 
foolishly  consented,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  been 
in  fear  and  trouble,  for  1  have  had  nothing  but  ladeing  and 
teeming,  ladeing  and  teeming." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  ladeing  and  teeming  1"  I  asked. 

"  Why,  borrowing  to  pay  back  what  I  nad  borrowed,  and 
borrowing  again  to  pay  those  I  had  borrcwed  from." 

''  What  have  you  in  the  pawn-shop  now?"  I  inquired. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  have  thirty  shillings'  worth  of  my  own  and 
other  folks'." 

"But  you  surely  do  not  borrow  your  neighbour's  goods 
to  take  to  the  pawn-shop,  do  you  f 

"  Yes ;  I  have  a  neighbour's  shawl,  and  her  husband's 
coat.  They  want  them  for  Sunday,  and  I  have  them  along 
with  my  own  things  to  loose  every  Saturday,  and  pawn  them 
again  on  the  Monday  morning,  to  pay  back  the  money  I 
borrowed  on  the  Saturday  to  loose  them  with.  I  receive 
thirty  shillings  when  I  take  them,  and  pay  thirty  shillings 
and  tenpence  halfpenny  when  I  fetch  them  back." 

"Then  you  are  paying  two  pounds  five  and  sixpence 
interest,  yearly,  for  the  loan  of  thirty  shillings — nearly  two 
hundred  per  cent.  How  do  you  raise  the  money  ?  Does 
some  one  lend  you  the  whole  sum  )" 

"  No.  I  get  three  shillings  here,  five  shillings  there,  two 
shillings  here,  and  two  shillings  somewhere  else ;  and  I  am 
many  times  glad  of  a  shilling  to  make  up  with.  I  cannot 
sleep  on  Friday  night  for  scheming  how  I  must  raise  the 
money  for  the  Saturday."  mRv^  ^^^m^-^ 

||i  "  Does  your  husband  know  about  this?  ,'^40^^  >  i*^    - 

"  No  j  but  I  am  afraid  he  will  find  it  out,  though  part  of 
it  has  been  done  to  keep  him  quiet.  He  is  this  sort  of  a 
man  ; — however  little  wages  he  brings  home,  if  I  have  not 
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good  meals  for  him  I  get  nought  but  abuse,  or  black  looks. 
When  the  husband  drinks  the  wife  has  poor  putting  on. 
But  if  I  onoe  get  oat  of  the  pop-shop^  he  shall  live  on  pota- 
toes and  salt  before  I  will  go  in  again.  For  it  is  alow*  dis- 
graceful  practice,  and  brings  nought  bat  trouble  with  it.  I 
have  borrowed,  and  borrowed,  till  I  am  ashamed  to  go  out 
of  doors.  I  sometimes  pray  thtit  God  will  help  me,  but  I 
cannot  see  He  cikn  help  people  that  go  to  pop-shopl3." 

Believing  that  the  woman  had  been  thoughtlessly  led  into 
what  she  truly  called  a  **  disgraceful  practice,"  and  seeing 
that  she  was  not  yet  hardened  in  the  habit,  but  heartily  sick 
of  it,  and  had  not  lost  all  her  self-respect ;  knowing,  too, 
that  she  was  trying  to  do  right,  and  to  appear  respectalile, 
she  was  put  in  the  way  of  getting  out  of  her  troubles. 

A  few  weeks  pretious  to  the  visit  of  this  woman,  a  fdend 
came  to  ask  if  I  could  lend  a  poor  neighbour  nine  shillings; 
to  help  her  out  of  a  difficulty. 

"  What  is  the  difficulty  V  I  asked. 

"  I  will  go  and  tell  her  that  you  are  in,  and  she  can  in- 
form you  herself,"  replied  my  friend. 

In  the  evening  a  stout,  healthy-looking  woman,  with  k 
bold-looking  face,  and  a  handkerchief  on  her  head,  entered 
my  room,  saying  she  was  the  person  that  wanted  to  borrow 
nine  shillings. 

"  What  do  you  want  it  for,  mistress  f  I  asked. 

"  Well,  I  can  hardly  for  shame  tell  you ;  but  I  have  a  big 
fine  lad  yon'^  that  does  nought  but  cry  every  Sunday,  because 
he  cannot  go  to  the  school.  I  have  had  him  crying  three 
Sundays  together,  and  I  am  frightened  he  will  run  away,  as 
hia  sister  Betty  did." 

"  What  does  he  cry  every  Sunday  about  1" 

"  WJiy  he  is  very  fond  of  the  Sunday -soliool,  and  is  really 
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a  fine  lad,  and  a  good  lad ;  but  X  have  had  his  Sunday 
clothes  in  the  pawn  for  a  month,  and  I  want  you  to  help 
me  to  get  them  out,  for  I  know  you  are  fond  of  Sunday- 
schools." 

"  Why  did  his  sister,  Betty,  that  you  mentioned,  run 
away  from  home  V 

"  Well,  the  truth  is,  she  was  as  fond  of  the  Sunday-school 
as  he  is,  and  took  very  good  care  of  her  things,  and  always 
liked  to  be  decent  like  the  other  scholars ;  but  one  day  I 
fastened  her  best  frock,  thinking  I  could  get  it  out  again  be- 
fore Sunday,  but  I  could  not ;  and  when  I  saw  her  washing^ 
herself,  and  getting  ready  for  the  school,  I  had  no  heart  to 
tell  her,  and  when  she  went  to  the  box  and  could  find  noth- 
ing but  her  bonnet,  she  looked  straight  i^t  me,  and  then  burst 
out  crying,  I  cried  too ;  but  both  of  us  crying  could  not 
get  the  frock  out  of  pop  without  braes.  That  Sunday  was  a 
weary  day." 

"  Did  she  leave  home  for  that  T  I  inquired. 

"  Not  exactly.  We  got  it  out  the  week  after,  but  I  had 
to  pawn  it  again ;  and  when  bhe  found  it  out  a  second  time 
she  cried,  but  did  not  say  much.  But  when  she  fingered  it, 
she  bundled  it  up,  and  went  to  live  with  her  grandmother, 
for  she  said  she  could  not  do  without  her  Sunday-school. 
And  yon  lad  is  just  like  her ;  I  am  expecting  he  will  be  off 
too." 

"  Well,  mistress,  I  am  glad  you  have  two  such  children, 
but  I  am  deeply  grieved  at  your  conduct  towards  them. 
Thousands  of  children  have  been  driven  to  desperation  and 
ruin  by  such  home  treatment.  But  for  the  boy's  sake,  if 
you  will  raise  part  of  the  money  I  will  6nd  the  remainder, 
so  that  he  can  have  his  clothes  by  Saturday." 

When  Johnny  heard  that  his  clothes  were  going  to  be 
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liberated  he  was  very  glad.  On  the  Saturday  nooh  he  came 
to  his  dinner,  but  found  none.  He  looked  at  bis  mother, 
saying,— 

"  How  is  this,  mother  ?     Where  i^  my  dinner  1" 
'   "  Nay,  Johnny  ;  I  cannot  both  find  thee  a  dinner  and  get 
thy  clothes  home,  for  it  wiU  take  every  farthing  I  have," 
she  replied. 

'  "  Well,  never  mind ;  I  had  rather  be  without  dinner  and 
have  my  clothes  to  go  to  the  Sunday-school,"  he  answered. 
And  away  he  went,  whistling,  to  his  work  again,  without 
dinner. 

That  night  Johnny  got  some  short,  strong  boards,  and 
made  a  box.     He  then  got  a  padlock,  and,  after  putting  his 
clothes  into  the  box,  he  made  it  fast,  saying, — 
•    "Now,  mother,  if  you  do  pawn  them  again,  you  shall 
pawn  the  box  too." 

In  the  same  month  in  whitih  these  two  mothers  paid  me 
these  visits,  I  had  a  third  application,  much  more  painful 
than  either  of  them.  A.  girl,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  with 
blushing  countenance,  came  to  say  that  her  mother  had  sent 
her  to  ask  me  if  I  would  get  her  clogs  new  buttoned,  at  the 
same  time  lifting  up  one  of  her  feet  to  show  me  her  bare 
toes.  I  gave  her  a  note  to  t^e  dogger,  and  I  then  asked  her 
if  she  attended  the  Sunday-school.  In  a  moment  tears  stood 
in  her  eyes,  and,  holding  the  slip  of  paper  I  had  given  her 
in  her  hand,  she  looked  up,  with  a  face  of  innocent,  deep 
distress,  and  replied,- — 

"  I  wanted  you  to  ask  me  that,  and  I  thought  you  would. 
But  what  do  you  think,  Mr.  Ashworth  1  Lly  mother  has 
pawned  my  little  hat,  my  frock,  and  my  shoes,  and  now  all 
I  have  for  Sunday  is  this  ragged  frock  and  these  broken 
clogs.     O,  how  I  have  cried  every  Sunday  since.     I  used  to 
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be  BO  glad  when  Sunday  came,  but  now  1  do  not  want  it  to 
come  ;  for  when  I  see  other  girls  so  nice,  going  to  school,  it 
maker  me  cry  more,  and  I  feel  I  would  give  anything  if  £ 
were  like  them.  And  what  do  you  think  t — but  you  mast 
not  tell  her  that  I  told  you — ^my  mother  has  actually  pawned 
little  brother  Johnny's  only  breeches  for  sixpence^  and  he 
had  to  lie  in  bed  two  days,  crying  most  of  the  time ;  and 
then  she  had  to  give  sevenpence  for  them  back,  and  Johnny 
was  not  for  taking  them  off  when  he  went  to  bed,  for  fear 
she  would  pawn  them  again  when  he  was  asleep." 

I  said  nothing  to  the  child  about  her  mother,  but  sent  my 
yi>itor  to  inquire,  and  everything  was  just  as  the  child  had 
described. 

<  It  is  astonishing  what  a  degrading  influence  the  habit  of 
pawnini;  has  on  the  minds  of  those  who  once  begin.  Self- 
respect,  and  the  finer  feelings  of  the  soul  are  soon  destroyed. 
Instead  of  pi'actising  economy,  and  trying  to  do  without 
many  foolish,  and  often  hurtful  indulgences,  they  run  to  the 
pawnbroker  at  every  turn,  sinking  themselves  deeper  and 
deeper  in  poverty  and  sorrow.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
about  the  time  of  cheap  trips,  the  three  balls  have  the  most 
custom.  Foolish  finery,  only  fit  for  a  few  bright  days  in 
summer,  often  finds  its  way  tQ  the  pawn-shop.  At  one  of 
these  places  there  were  over  fifty  white  silk  bonnets  on  its 
shelves  at  one  time,  besides  a  great  number  of  white  muslin 
dresses. 

There  are  a  number  of  travelling  drapers,  called  "Scotch* 
men,"  who  have  had  more  to  do  in  encouraging  this  objec- 
tionable custom  than  they  will  be  willing  to  admit.  I  have 
seen  these  "  Scotchmen"  enter  the  homes  of  poor  people, 
spread  out  the  tempting  finery,  and,  with  all  their  eloquence, 
try  to  induce  families  to  purchase,  promising  long  credit,  or 
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to  take  pay luentb  in  snoall aroounts.  Hundreds  and  thousands 
have  been  induced  to  buy  beyond  their  means ;  and  many 
such,  when  walking  out,  dressed  in  full  featherj^  have  called 
forth  such  observations  as, — 

''There  she  goes  1     '  Scotchmen '  again  )     But  pop-shop 
will  come  next." 

One  of  these  "  Scotch*-  en"  visited  a  village  called  Brock- 
side,  near  Spotland,  where  he  was  trying  to  push  his  sale 
of  ribbons,  shawls,  gowns,  <bc.,  «fec.,  and  succeeded  beyond 
his  expectations.  He  found  long  credit,  or  a  shilling  a-week 
customers,  in  almost  every  house  ;  but  when  he  returned  in 
a  fortnight  to  receive  payment,  he  saw  what  he  had  not  be- 
fore noticed,  that  nearly  all  the  doors  opened  in  a  very  prim- 
itive way ; — instead  of  latches,  they  opened  by  pulling  a 
string  called  a  "  gneck,"  and  when  it  was  the  "  Scotchman's" 
day,  the  unecks  wore  all  pulled  in.  He  knocked  repeatedly 
at  some  doors,  and  kicked  at  others,  but  all  was  silent.  He 
went  away,  muttering,  "The  rogues  have  pulled  in  the 
snecks,  but  I  will  send  them  the  bailiffs." 

"  Scotchmen's"  packs,  and  blazing  drapers'  shop  windows, 
have  sent  thousands  of  weak-minded  women  to  the  pawn- 
shop. Most  of  these  women  who  pulled  in  the  sneck  bad 
pawned  their  gown-pieces ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  hundreds  of 
new  gown-pieces  are  pawned  to  raise  part  of  the  money  to 
pay  for  them,  and  scores  of  them  are  never  redeemed,  but 
pass  into  other  hands. 

One  Sunday  morning,  two  of  my  neighbours  were  leaning 
against  a  iiag  fence,  smoking  their  short  pipes,  and  in  their 
dirty  shirts.  They  were  talking  of  home  matters.  One  of 
them  remarked  to  the  other, — 

"  Our  new  neigh  hour  has  got  a  nice  smart  wife,  Philip 
have  you  seen  her  V* 
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"  Yes,  George,  and  she  makes  some  of  our  wives  look 
weary  slutR,  though  her  huniband  gets  no  more  wages  fclian 
we  do."        ' 

"  And  have  you  seen  their  children,  how  neat  and  clean 
they  look  1" 

"  Yes  j  and  I  confess  I  am  ashamed  when  I  see  them  near 
mine,  there  is  such  a  difference." 

"  Do  you  think  that  woman  ever  goes  to  *  my  uncle's  V  "  ' 

**  Nay,  there  is  nought  of  the  jjop-bhop  about  yon  family. 
You  will  see  them  all  going  to  church  directly  ;  and  church 
and  chapel-going  people  have  little  to  do  with  *  my  uncle.' 
But  I  think  that  question  is  rather  too  bad,  George." 

George  burst  out  laughing,  for  he  knew  that  Philip's  wife 
Seas  in  the  habit  of  going  to  her  "  uncle's."  This  conversa- 
tion took  place  near  a  row  of  dirty  cottages,  respecting  a 
neighbour  who  had  just  come  to  reside  amongst  them.  This 
new  tenant  had  produced  quite  a  sensation  ;  and  had  become 
the  subject  of  conversation  among  the  women  and  children, 
as  well  as  among  the  men.  When  the  new  tenants  here 
alluded  to  \9eut  to  reside  in  Long  Row  (as  the  block  of 
buildings  was  called),  every  house  was  a  miserable,  wretched- 
looking  dwelling; — few  window- blinds,  no  curtains,  no  flower- 
pots, or  anything  that  indicated  taste  or  comfort ;  but  there 
was  plenty  of  broken  windows,  broken  pots,  dirty  door-steps, 
dirty  women,  dirty  children,  and  swill-tubs.  *^ 

What  business  poor  people  have  with  swill-tubs,  I  cannot 
tell.  Mr.  Fenton,  of  Bamford  Hall,  a  man  supposed  to  be 
worth  two  hundred  thousand  potmds,  was  once  passing  a  row 
of  cottages  belonging  to  him  ;  seeing  a  swill-tub,  he  lifted 
the  top  off,  and,  with  his  walking-stick,  began  stirring  up 
the  contents,  con.aisting  of  pieces  of  currant-pudding,  pie- 
crust, tea-cakes,  mutton-chops,  and  slices  of  bread.     Calling 
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out  the  woman  to  -wLom  the  tub  belonged,  he  asked  her  H 
all  that  had  come  out  of  her  house. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  I  sell  them  to  a  neighbour 
for  her  pigs." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Fenton,  "  there  is  more  waste  in  that 
tub  than  there  has  been  in  my  house  thase  forty  years.  Yo\i 
are  as  sure  to  come  to  poverty  as  you  are  born." 

The  middle  house  in  the  Long  Row,  occupied  by  the  new 
tenant,  soon  be^?n  to  shame  all  the  rest.  The  white  window- 
blind,  the  neat  muslin  curtain,  the  couple  of  flower-pots, 
containing  a  geranium  and  fuschia,  and  the  clean  door-step, 
presented  a  wide  contrast  to  their  dingy-looking  neighbours, 
and  caused  no  small  amount  of  gossip.  If  the  door  was  left 
open,  an  excuse  was  made  for  passing  by,  to  get  a  peep  in- 
side ;  for  some  contended  it  was  all  outside  show  ;  but  they 
soon  found  that  the  inside  corresponded  with  the  outside. 

"  There  is  a  vast  difierence  between  some  women  and 
others  in  this  row.  I  have  five  shillings  a  week  more  than 
the  man  who  has  come  to  live  in  the  middle  house  ;  yet  his 
cottage  is  like  a  little  palace,  and  mine  is  like  a  pig-cote.  I 
wish  I  had  such  a  wife." 

The  woman  to  whom  this  was  spoken  made  no  reply,  for 
she  had  often  been  scolded  by  her  husband  for  not  being 
more  tidy.  But  the  example  set  by  the  middle  house  had 
done  more  to  impress  her  than  all  the  scolding  she  had  re- 
ceived, and  she  was  secretly  making  a  new  muslin  curtain 
and  window-blind,  for  she  was  determined  that  her  house 
and  children  should  soon  be  as  smart  as  those  of  the  new 
tenants.  She  gave  up  gossiping,  and  minded  her  own  busi- 
ness ;  and  soon  a  second  respectable-looking  cottage  appeared 
in  the  Long  Row,  and  a  second  church-going  family.  After 
thatj  another,  and  another,  and  in  less  than  six  months 
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many  of  the  dMrelltngH  became  so  altered  that  it  was  a  quoR- 
tion  which  lookoil  the  beHt.  ButHtill  one  retained  its  ding/ 
and  miserable  appearance. — the  cottage  where  Philip  resided, 
whose  wife  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  prfwn-shop. 

Philip  was  not  one  of  the  best  of  men,  but,  no  doubt,  his 
wife  wus  partly  the  cause  of  it.  She  never  tried  to  make 
his  homo  comfortable.  Ht)  complained  that  his  wages  melted 
away  like  snow  ;  he  could  never  tell  what  she  did  with  the 
money.  He  could  admire  the  cIcau,  neat,  tidy  wife  of  his 
neighbour,  and  was  grieved  to  see  his  own  wife  such  a  doaay. 
She  was  one  of  those  women  who  think  that  after  they  get 
married  it  does  not  much  matter  how  they  appear ;  trailing 
about  all  day  long  slip-shod,  with  hair  uncombed,  dross  un- 
fastened, and  face  unwashed,  and,  altogether,  anything  but 
'lovely.  But  such  women  make  fatal  mistakes.  Men  like 
to  see  their  wives  look  as  pretty  as  when  they  courted  them. 
This  retains  their  affection  and  strengthens  their  love  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  love  a  slut,  and  I  think  sluts 
scarcely  ever  get  a  kiss. 

A  few  weeks  since  a  grown-up  boy  was  sent  by  his  mother 
to  request  I  would  call  and  see  them,  for  they  were  starving 
and  wante:!  help.  I  knew  the  boy  and  his  mother.  On 
entering  the  house  I  found  everything  even  worse  than  I 
expected.  The  mother  was  gossiping  in  the  next  house,  and 
the  five  children  were  huddled  round  the  hearth,  looking  the 
picture  of  misery.  All  lived  in  one  room,  and  slept  in  one 
wretched  looking  bed  :  there  was  only  one  small  table,  three 
chairs — not  worth  two  shillings, — and  no  fender.  The  house 
floor,  and  the  children's  faces,  looked  as  if  they  had  not  been 
cleaned  for  a  month. 

"  Where  is  your  mother  1"  I  asked  of  the  eldest  girl,  whom 
I  took  to  be  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
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"  She  is  in  some  of  the  neighbours'  houses  ;  I  will  go  and 
see  if  I  can  find  her,"  replied  the  child. 

While  the  sister  was  gone  to  seek  her  mother,  I  asked 
her  little  brother  where  the  sweeping  brush  was. 

"  Wo  have  none,"  he  answered. 

"  Well,  my  lad,  will  you  go  next  door  and  ask  them  if  they 
will  lend  me  a  long  brush.  Now,  mind,  a  long  brush — not 
the  hand  brush." 

The  little  fellow  stared  and  blushed,  but  did  as  I  wished 
him,  and  soon  returned  with  the  long  brush.  I  had  just 
begiin  work  when  the  girl  returned  with  her  mother. 

"You  see  I  am  sweeping  up  these  bits  of  straw  and 
shavings,  mistress.  Perhaps  you  will  let  your  girl  wash 
and  scour  the  hearth-stone,  will  you  1" 

"  We  have  no  sand  or  stone,"  the  girl  replied. 

"  Well,  take  this  penny  and  fetch  a  small  stone  and 
some  sand ;  and  you,  my  girl,  will  you  wash  your  hands, 
arms,  and  face,  and  comb  your  hair,  while  your  sister  goes 
for  the  scouring-stone  ?" 

"  We  have  no  soap,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  No  soap  !  then  take  this  twopence,  and  get  half-a-pound 
of  soap,  and  then  you,  and  your  two  brothers  and  sister  can 
all  bo  washed.     When  were  you  washed  lastV* 

"  On  Sunday,"  was  the  reply.     It  was  now  Friday. 

While  the  washing  and  scouring  was  going  on,  and  after 
I  had  done  sweeping,  I  turned  to  the  mother,  a  tall,  stout, 
strong  and  healthy  woman,  who  was  looking  very  sheepish, 
and  said, — 

"  Do  your  children  go  to  any  school,  mistress?" 

"  No,  none  of  them,  for  I  have  had  to  fasten  all  their 
decent  things  for  bread,"  she  replied. 

You  mean  you  have  taken  them  to  the  pawn-broker  ]" 
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"Yes."  . 

"  And  that  is  all  the  hed  you  have  for  five  1" 

/'Yes." 

"  And  where  are  the  blankets  ?    Have  you  pawned  them  V* 

"Yes." 

The  sand  and  stone  were  soon  at  work,  and  the  four  little 
brothers  and  sisters  were  soaping  their  hands,  arms,  and 
faces  round  the  slop  stone,  out  of  the  porridge  pan,  for 
the  elder  sister  had  the  mug  to  clean  the  hearth.  How 
their  faces  were  wiped  I  must  not  tell,  only  that  one  of  the 
boys  wiped  his  on  his  mother's  gown  as  she  stood  there. 

After  the  washing,  I  requested  them  to  comb  their  hair, 
and  divide  it  neatly  ;  but  the  eldest  girl,  who  had  done  the 
hearth  and  was  now  washing  her  face,  said, — 

"  We  have  no  comb." 

1  took  one  out  of  my  pocket,  and  lent  it ;  but  though 
I  often  lend  combs,  I  always  decline  receiving  them  back. 
The  change  in  the  house,  and  especially  among  the  shining 
fac(3s,  was  marvellous.     Turning  to  the  mother,  I  asked  how 
many  things  she  had  in  pawn^  and  for  how  much  1 

"  I  have  both  clothes  and  furniture  in,  and  some  of  the 
tickets  are  sold.'' 

"  Well,  now,  I  will  call  to  see  you  again  in  a  few  days  ; 
a-nd  if  I  find  your  house  and  you  and  your  children  clean, — 
for  cleanliness  is  much  cheaper  than  dirt, — I  will  buy  you 
a  now  bed.  Send  the  children  to  the  infant-sohool  now,  and 
I  will  pay  for  them.  In  fact,  if  you  will  do  your  best,  I 
will  be  your  friend." 

I  did  call  again  in  about  a  week  after,  but  everything 
was  as  bad  and  dirty  as  before.  The  children  Lad  only  gone 
to  the  infant-school  two  dayR,  for  the  mother  would  not  take 
the  trouble  to  make  the:.j  fit  to  go. 
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I  left  the  house  /ith  a  sad  heart,  for  what  hope  v^^as  there 
of  the  poor  innocent  children? — their  mother's  ignorance 
and  idleness  was  blasting  all  their  prospects  ia  life.  When 
a  woman  begins  to  go  to  "  my  uncle's"  it  is  a  poor  look  out, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  the  children  of  Buoh  women  had  their 
Sunday  clothes  in  Johnny's  Bul. 
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OLD  ADAM. 


One  of  our  Kochdale  doctors,  being  asked  by  a  friend  if 
some  of  his  doings  were  not  likely  to  exclude  him  from 
heaven,  replied : — 

"  When  I  die,  I  shall  take  with  me  an  old  book  I  have, 
which  is  full  of  debts  owing  to  me  by  the  poor,  whom  I 
halve  never  distressed  for  payment,  and  show  it  at  the  gates 
of  henven  :  when  they  see  ii  they  will  say,  *  Admit  him,  he 
is  a  decent  fellow.'  " 

This  shdbking  expression  of  the  doctor's  reminded  me  of 
one  of  my  neighbours,  who,  with  several  others,  attended 
our  village  shaving-shop  on  Snndas^morningSj  to  talk 
politics,  read  the  newspaper,  and  rule  ire  nation.  His  name 
was  Adam.  Schofield.  Ad»m,  like  the  doctor,  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  type  of  many  persons  found  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  country.  He  believed  in  eating,  working,  sleeping, 
and  grumbling,  and  lived  as  if  these  wore  all  for  which  a 
man  was  born.  Once  or  twice  in  his  life-time  he  went  to 
Town  Meadows  Chapel,  to  hear  Mr.  Stephens  ;  but  his 
opinion  was,  that  church  and  chapel-going  people  must  be 
rather  bad,  to  require  so  much  preaching  and  praying  to 
keep  thom  right.  .,  .       .      ,       ' 

Afte  •  finishing  his  day's  work,  Adam  often  found  his  way 
to  our  fireside,  to  have  what  he  called  "a  chat"  with  my 
fa*^^hor.     One  evening,  addressing  my  mother,  he  said,  "  Do 
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you  not  t1)ii)k  a  man  might  go  to  j^eaven  without  going  to 
either  church  or  chapel  1 " 

"  I  do  not  think  that  any  person  wishing  to  go  to  heaven 
would  ask  such  a  question.  They  will  bo  very  glad  to  go 
to  either  church  or  chapel  if  it  would  help  them  one  step 
on  the  way,"  replied  my  mother. 

Adam  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  said,  "Well,  I 
think  God  takes  the  average  of  men's  actions,  and  I  shall 
have  as  many  good  deeds  to  show  as  will  get  me  out  at  the 
right  end." 

This  was  Adam's  estimation  of  himself,  though  he  tJien 
confessed  that  he  sometimes  got  drunk,  and,  when  in  a 
passion,  could  swear  a  round  oath,  and  sometimes  tell  an 
untruth. 

Fjr  many  years  after  I  had  left  the  village,  I  often  thought 
about  Adam  ;  for  ever  since  I  understood  the  Bible's  teach- 
ings of  how  a  sinner  must  be  saved,  I  had  regarded  him  as 
far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven 

I,  somehow,  became  so  concerned  about  him,  that  I  set 
out  purposely  to  pay  him  a  visit,  though  his  house  was  two 
miles  from  mine.  He  was  seated  by  the  firo,  aud  alone. 
He  seemed  glad  to  see  me,  requested  I  would  take  a  seat, 
and  asked  me  if  "  there  was  ought  fresh  or  new." 

I  began  to  tell  him  what  my  errand  was  ; — how  concerned 
I  had  felt  about  his  soul ;  —and  how  I  had  often  heard  him 
talk  in  a  way  that  convinced  me  he  was  not  a  Christian, 
and,  having  much  respect  for  hitn  for  my  father's  sak  •,  had 
come  all  the  way  expressly  to  see  and  converse  with  him 
about  his  salvation. 

For  several  minutt^s  Adam  looked  into  the  fire  without 
speaking  ;  at  last  he  said, — 

'*  1  think,  John,  you  might  hav(5  found  hundreds,  bet woun 
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here  and  your  house,  a  deal  worse  than  I  am.  I  don't  know 
why  you  should  b-i  so  concerned  about  me ;  I  think  I  am  as 
good  as  many  that,  pretend  to  be  bettor." 

'  That  is  what  I  expected  and  feared  you  would  say, 
Adam,  and  it  is  what  makes  me  so  concerned  about  you. 
If  you  felt  yourself  a  sinner,  you  would  seek  for  a  Saviour ; 
but  so  long  8  i  you  think  you  are  not  a  sinner,  there  is  no 
hope  for  you.  You  are  very  like  several  persons  that  I 
have  seen  pnd  heard  of,  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
tell  you  about  some  of  them,  Adam." 

"  If  it  will  not  take  long  you  can  go  on,"  he  replied. 

"  Well,  I  will  give  you  the  case  of  an  old  man.  One 
Sunday,  as  I  was  going  to  Shaw,  near  Oldham,  on  ascending 
ithe  rising  ground  leading  from  Buersill  to  High  Crompton, 
I  saw  him  toiling  slowly  lip  the  road.  On  overtaking  him, 
and  after  the  usual  observations  about  the  weather,  I  fell 
into  the  old  man's  speed,  observing, — I  can  walk  up  this 
brow  much  better  than  you,  my  old  friend. 

"  *  Wait  until  you  are  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and  then 
see  what  you  can  do,'  he  replied. 

"  How  much  farther  have  you  to  go  ? " 

"  *lJot  far.  I  am  coming  from  church,  out  it  is  getting 
a  long  way  for  me  to  go  now,  and  I  think  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  go  much  longer.' 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  you  have  been  to  church  this 
morning,  and  that  you  are  preparing  for  your  latter  end  ; 
for  I  never  see  an  old  mar,  or  an  old  woman,  but  I  think 
they  are  not  far  from  either  heaven  or  hell. 

'* '  Well,  as  for  that,  I  think  I  shall  stand  as  good  a  chance 
as  most  folk,  for  I've  attended  church,  at  times,  for  forty 
years,  always  paid  my  way,  and  I  don't  know  that  I've  done 
onybody  ouy  harm  :  what  more  do  yo'  want  V 
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"  Then  during  forty  years,  every  time  you  have  attende4 
church,  you  have  told  a  lie,  or  missed  that  part  in  your 
prayer-book  which  says,  '  We  have  done  the  things  which  we 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone  the  things  which  we 

ought  to  have  done Lord  have  mercy  upon  us, 

miserable  sinners,'  because  you  have  just  made  it  out  that 
you  are  no  sinner,  but  a  decent  sort  of  a  man  1 

" '  I  cannot  walk  up  this  hill  so  fast,  you  had  better  go  on 
without  me,'  he  said,  leaning  his  arm  on  a  gate  to  rest.  I, 
too,  leaned  on  the  gate,  and  looking  him  in  the  face,  said, — 
My  dear  old  brother,  I  know  why  you  want  me  to  leave 
you,  but  I  dare  not  until  I  have  warned  you  of  your  danger. 
The  Bible  says  all  have  sinned,  and  if  we  say  we  have  no 
sin  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  unless  we  repent  we  shall  be 
loBt  for  ever  !  A  man  must  bo  born  again  or  he  can  never 
enter  heaven.  And  here  you  are,  an  old  man  of  sevienty- 
two  years  of  age,  attending  the  church,  at  times,  for  forty 
years,  and  yet  you  are  as  blind  as  a  bat,  and  as  surely  going 
to  hell  as  you  lean  upon  that  gate.  The  moment  you  spoke 
of  your  goodness,  you  made  me  miserable,  for  I  then  knew 
that  you  are  what  the  Bible  calls  a  Pharisee,  and  Pharisees 
never  go  to  heaven.  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  you,  for 
you  are  a  miserable  sinner. 

"  During  my  short  speech  the  old  man  seemed  amazed 
and  restless,  and  begged  I  would  leave  him,  for  I  had  made 
him  uneasy.  I  did  as  he  requested ;  but  before  leaving  I 
again  told  him,  as  kindly  as  I  could,  that  he  was  a  sinner^ 
and  unless  he  repented  he  would  never  see  heaven.  That 
is  one  case,  Adam. 

"  Another  case  somewhat  similar  to  this,  occurred  about 
the  same  time.     I  was  sent  for  to  see  one  of  my  neighbors. 
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When  I  vrent  up  stairs  I  found  him  propped  up  in  bed,  and 
iooking  very  poorly. 

"  *  I  am  glad  you  are  come,  Mr.  Ashworth,  for  I  wanted 
to  have  a  little  talk  with  you ;  but  you  know  I  have  not 
been  as  bad  as  some.' 

•     "  *  No,  John,'  said  his  wife,  *  there  are  thousands  worse 
than  you  are.' 

"  *  I  have  never  been  much  of  a  swearer,*  continued  the 
man. 

"  *  No,  John,'  said  his  wife,  *  nobody  can  say  that  about 
you.' 

"  *  I  have  not  been  a  drundard ;  I  have  been  drunk;  but 
not  as  often  as  some.' 

"  *  No,  John,'  said  his  wife,  *  you  have  been  anything  but 
a  drunkard,  as  some  are.^ 

'"  *  I  have  had  thousands  of  pounds  passed  through  my 
hands  belonging  to  others,  but  have  always  been  honest.' 

"  *  Yes,  John,  you  have  always  been  honest  to  the  penny.' 

"  *  I  have  sometimes  gone  to  church,'  continued  the  man, 
or  I  have  sat  in  the  house  and  read,  for  I  never  could  bear 
to  see  people  wickedly  spending  the  Sabbath.' 

"  *  Yes,  John,'  again  said  his  wife,  *  you  have  stopped  at 
home  many  a  time,  and  read  the  newspaper,  or  a  book  for 
me,  instead  of  going  out  when  any  of  your  companions  have 
called.' 

"  During  the  whole  of  these  observations  I  had  not  spoken 
one  word.  But  when  they  had  finished,  I  quietly  took  up 
my  hat,  and  said,  '  Well,  I  will  go  home,  there  is  no  need 
for  me  here ;  Christ  did  not  die  for  you.' 

"  *  Christ  did  not  die  for  me  !    How  so  V 

"  I  mean  what  I  say.  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners  only,  but  according  to  the  statement  of  you 
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and  your  wife,  you  are  no  sinner,  but  a  very  good  man. 
Christ  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repent- 
ance ;  and  as  you  make  it  out,  and  your  wife  confirms  it, 
that  you  are  a  very  righteous  man,  then  Christ  cannot  have 
died  for  you,  so  I  must  bid  you  a  good  day,  for  I  can  be  of 
no  use  if  I  remain. 

"  *  Do  not  go,  do  not  go,  for  I  have  been  very  miserable 
for  several  days,  and  I  want  something.' 

"  Yes,  John,  you  want  those  rotten  props  knocked  down, 
and  if  they  are  not  knocked  down  you  will  as  sure  be  lost 
as  you  are  in  that  bed. 

*< '  Well,  what  must  I  do )  I  am  willing  that  you  should 
tell  me,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  Christ  did  not  die 
for  me.* 

"  Well,  John,  just  answer  me  a  few  questions.  Have  you 
ever  taken  God's  name  in  vain. 

"  *  Yes,  many  times,  many  times.' 

"Then  the  Lord  declares  that  swearers  cannot  enter 
heaven.     Have  you  ever  been  drunk )    I  think  you  have. 

"  *  Yes,  I  have,  many  a  time.' 

'*  Then  the  Lord  declares  that  no  drunkard  shall  enter 
heaven.  Have  you  not  had  wicked  thoughts,  such  as  lust, 
envy,  malice,  hatred,  or  revenge  ? 

"  *  Yes,  thousands  of  times.' 

"Well,  then,  the  Bible  tells  us  that  only  the  pure  in 
heart  shall  see  God.  So,  you  see,  all  along  you  have  been 
deceiving  yourself,  and  depending  on  your  good  works. 
You  admit  you  have  broken  the  law,  and  unless  you  get 
forgiveness  through  Christ,  you  perish.  That  is  another 
case. 

"  You  knew  old  James  Nuttall,  Adam,  did  you  not  1" 

"  Yes ;  I  knew  old  James,"  he  replied. 
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"  Well,  good  old  James,  who  for  many  years  went  about 
visiting  the  sick  and  relieving  the  poor,  onoe  had  two  shil- 
lings given  him  to  take  to  a  sick  dressmaker.  On  knocking 
at  the  door  a  feeble  voice  called  out,  '  Come  in.'  Old  James 
walked  in,  and  in  one  comer  of  a  large  room  of  a  very  clean 
house,  he  found  the  sick  dressmaker  confined  to  bed.  He 
told  her  he  had  got  two  shillings,  sent  by  a  friend,  for  her. 
She  soon  stopped  him  by  saying, — 

« <  Old  man,  it  is  not  me  you  are  seeking,  it  is  some  one 
else,  so  you  had  better  take  it  to  the  right  place.' 

'*  The  old  man,  thinking  he  was  right,  asked  her  if  she 
was  a  dressmaker,  and  if  there  was  any  other  person  of  the 
same  name  in  the  neighbourhood. 

" '"  Yes  I  am  a  dressmaker,  and  the  only  person  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  name.' 

"  *  Then  it  is  for  you,  and  I  will  leave  it  on  the  mantle- 
piece  ;  and  I  always  like  to  pray,  both  with  sick  people  and 
healthy  ones,  if  they  will  let  me.' 

"  While  old  James  was  saying  this,  he  took  off  his  hat, 
and  laid  it  on  a  chair.  He  reared  his  stout  walking-stick  in 
the  corner,  near  the  sick  woman's  head,  and,  kneeling  down, 
prayed  that  the  Lord  would  bless  the  sick  and  poor,  that  He 
would  pardon  the  woman  all  her  sins,  and  make  her  happy. 
While  he  was  praying,  the  woman  took  hold  of  the  stout 
walking-stick,  and  lifted  it  up,  intending  to  bring  it  down 
on  his  smooth,  shining,  bald  head  with  a  crash,  for  daring 
to  call  her  a  sinner ;  but  her  hand  was  withheld  by  the  old 
'man's  God,  and  the  self-righteous  dressmaker  was,  probably, 
saved  from  being  a  murderess.  When  he  rose  from  his 
knees,  she  began  to  abuse  him,  saying,  '  Who  told  you  that 
I  was  a  sinner  ?  I  am  as  good  as  either  you  or  them,  and  I 
do  not  thank  you  for  either  your  prayer  or  your  money. 
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Me  a  sinner,  indeed  !  Where  you  find  one  better  you  will 
find  a  thousand  worse,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  call  here 
again/  Old  James,  looking  at  the  woman  with  surprise 
and  sorrow,  replied, — 

"  *  The  money  was  gi^?n  to  me  for  you,  and  I  will  leave 
it ;  and  I  will  pray  for  you  when  I  get  home,  that  the  Lord 
will  open  your  blind  eyes,  r.nd  soften  your  hard  heart,  for 
you  need  both,  I  am  sure/ 

"  This  woman  recovered  from  her  sickness,  and  became  a 
member  at  Hope  Chapel ;  but  she  told  a  different  tale  about 
her  goodness  the  day  she  was  admitted  into  the  Church. 

"  One  more  case,  Adam,  and  then  I  have  done. 

"  One  evening,  a  rough  character  came  to  my  house, 
urgently  requesting  that  I  would  go  with  him  to  see  an  old 
woman  who  was  very  poorly.  I  at  once  wen%  and,  on 
entering  the  house,  found  her  sitting  up  in  bed,  moaning, 
and  very  restless. 

"  *  You  have  sent  for  me  to  come  and  see  you,'  I  observed 
to  the  old  woman. 

"  *  Nay,  I  have  not,  nor  did  I  want  you.  I  am  not  going 
to  die,  I  have  only  got  the  colic,  and  I  shall  soon  be  better  ; 
I  will  have  none  of  your  talk,  nor  your  prayers,'  said  the 
old  woman. 

"  *  Old  Mary,  you  should  not  talk  that  way  to  Mr.  Ash- 
worth,  he  comes  for  your  good,'  said  the  man  who  had 
fetched  me. 

"  *  Hold  thee  thy  noise,  thou  scamp  ;  I  am  as  good  as 
thee,  thou  devil,  or  as  anybody  in  this  street,  or  the  next 
street  to  it.  I  will  send  for  some  one  to  pray  with  me 
when  I  am  going  to  die,  and  not  till  then ;  half  an  hour 
will  do  for  that.' 

"  The  old  woman  was  soon  better,  and  walking  about  as 
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usual.  But  one  night,  when  she  had  got  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  she  lost  her  balance ;  there  was  one  wild  scream,  and 
a  crash,  and  she  lay  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  A 
regard  for  the  feeliiigs  of  her  son  and  daughter  prevents 
me  from  giving  the  name." 

After  giving  the  above  cases,  I  waited  to  hear  what  Adam 
would  say,  but  he  made  no  reply.  When  on  the  point  of 
leaving,  I  felt  veiy  nervous,  and  thought,  shall  I  ask  Adam 
to  let  me  pray  with  him,  or  would  it  be  more  prudent  to 
leave  him  without  doing  so )  I  asked  him,  but  his  reply 
was, — 

**  No,  John,  what  little  I  do  in  that  line,  I  can  do  for 
myself." 

"  Will  you  have  this  little  book,  then  ?  It  is  good  print, 
and,  I  think,  you  will  find  something  that  may  interest  you." 

"  Well,  yes,  you  may  leave  the  book,  and  I  can  see  what 
it  is  about." 

I  laid  the  little  book,  called  "  Come  to  Jesus,"  on  the 
table,  bidding  Adam  good  night,  and  for  many  weeks  saw 
no  more  of  him.  Having  to  pass  through  the  village,  how- 
ever, on  some  business  matters,  I  again  called,  and  found 
him,  as  before,  alone.  On  the  table  near  him  lay  the  little 
book,  but  backed  afresh  with  some  blue  sugar  paper.  The 
moment  I  saw  the  book  had  been  covered  afresh,  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  there  was  a  change  somewhere  else  beside  the 
book  back.  "  So  you  see  I  have  called  again,  Adam.  How 
are  you  getting  on  since  I  last  saw  you  V  He  pointed  to  a 
chair,  requested  me  to  sit  down,  and  at  once  began  to  tell 
me  he  had  long  wanted  to  see  me,  for  he  had  spent  some 
very  miserable  hours  since  I  last  called,  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  should  be  lost. 

"  I  am  glad  such  is  the  case,  Adam.    Now  I  have  hope 
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concerning  you ;  for  Jesus  Christ  oame  to  seek  and  save  / 
tliat  which  was  lost.'* 

«  So  this  little  book  says.  There  is  no  nonsense  about 
this  book ;  it  is  all  out  of  the  fiible.  I  have  been  like  the 
man  you  mentioned,  all  my  life  resting  on  rotten  props,  but 
this  book  has  knocked  them  all  down,  and  I  am  now  almost 
in  despair." 

I  draw  my  chair  nearer  to  where  Adam  sat,  and,  laying 
Tiy  hand  on  his  knee,  said, — "  Do  you  now  think  that  you 
are  bettor  than  others,  and  that  your  good  deeds  outweigh 
your  bad  ones  % " 

<<  0  dear,  no,  I  Todl  ashamed  that  ever  I  talked  that  way, 
to  you  or  any  or.e  else." 

"  Do  you  still  think  there  is  too  much  preaching,  praying, 
and  Bible  reading,  as  you  once  did  ? "  . 

"  0  dear,  no,  I  have  read  the  Bible  more,  and,  in  my 
way,  prayed  more  the  last  two  months  than  I  have  done  for 
twenty  years  before." 

"  Do  you  now  think  you  are  a  sinner,  Adam  1 " 

"  I  am  sure  I  am,  and  a  great  sinner.  Whatever  shall 
Idol" 

"  Do  you  feel  you  are  a  sinner  %  for  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  merely  believing  we  are  sinners,  and  feeling 
we  are  sinners." 

"  Yes,  I  feel  that  I  am,  and  feel  it  so  keen  that  it  some- 
'times  makes  me  sweat." 

"  Well,  now,  do  you  feel  that  Christ  can  save  you  ? " 

"  Why,  He  has  saved  millions,  and  He  " 

"  Here  Adam  burst  into  tears,  in  which  I  could  not  help 
joining  him. 

"  Do  you  believe  that  he  will  save  you,  Adam  ? " 

"  I  hope  He  will,"  was  his  reply,  still  weeping. 
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\  **  Just  one  step  more,  A  dam.  Do  you  believe  Ohriflt  will 
save  you  now,  just  now  1  For,  you  know,  if  ever  a  uan's 
sins  are  forgiven,  there  is  a  moment  when  forgiveness  takes 
place,  and  when  that  moment  comes  he  can  say  '  0  Lord, 
I  will  praiiie  Thee  ;  though  Thou  wast  angry  with  me, 
Thine  anger  is  turned  away,  and  Thou  comfortedst  me.'  " 

Adam  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  began  sobbing 
like  a  child.  I  was  deeply  moved,  and,  for  some  time,  we 
were  both  silent.     At  length  Adam  said, — 

"  What  must  I  do  !  what  must  I  do  !     I  believe  Christ 
died  for  sinners,  and  that  He  can  save  sinners,  and  does  save 
sinners,  and  that  He  will,  perhaps,  save  me,  but  I  do  no* 
tl^ink  He  will  save  me  yet." 

"  Then,  Adam,  you  will  never  be  saved  until  youbeliev» 
that  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  will  save  you,  and  with  a 
present  salvation.  The  promise,  *  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesm 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  bo  saved,'  does  not  mean  believe  to- 
morrow, and  be  saved  to-morrow,  but  now.  'Now  is  the 
accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.'  It  is  one  of 
the  devil's  best  stratagems,  to  make  penitent  sinners  believe 
that  Christ  will  not  save  them  no  But,  Adam,  there  are 
no  promises  of  salvation  for  to-morrow." 

Adam  still  held  down  his  head,  and  seemed  in  great 
trouble.  When  I  rose  to  go,  he  begged  I  would  pray  with 
him,  and  ask  God  to  have  mercy  upon  him.  We  prayed 
together,  and  not  without  hope  that  God  heard  our  prayer. 
I  then  shook  hands  with  him,  and,  at  his  request,  promised 
to  call  again  soon,  thankful  in  my  heart  that  the  once  self- 
righteous  Pharisee  was  now  the  humble  penitent,  pleading 
for  mercy. 

Adam  still  sought  pardon,  still  studied  the  Bible  and  road 
the  little  book  called  "  Come  to  Jesus,"  attended  the  house 
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of  God  regularly,  and  the  week-day  prayer-meetings  held 
in  the  noigbbourhood,  and  beforo  I  saw  him  again  he  was  a 
sinner  saved  by  jjrace,  and  a  very  happy  child  of  God. 
His  regular  attendance  at  the  moans  of  grace,  and  his 
consistent  Christian  life,  wore  strong  evidence  that  the 
change  was  real.  Speaking  with  him  on  one  occasion  about 
his  former  self-righteous  views,  and  the  difference  betwixt 
those  days  and  the  time  he  was  seeking  pardon  and  mercy, 
lie  exclaimed, — 

"  When  I  saw  myself  what  T  was,  and  what  I  had  been 
on  the  day  I  obtained  mercy,  I  believed  and  felt  that  if 
my  sins  of  heart  and  life  had  been  spread  out,  they  were 
enough  to  damn  all  the  people  in  Rochdale." 

The  evidence  of  saving  faith  is  a  life  of  holiness,  and  A.dam 
endeavored  to  live  that  life ;  he  was  indeed  a  brand  plucked 
from  the  burning,  and  his  sun  was  going  down  in  a  clear 
sky.  He  loved  his  Bible,  loved  to  talk  with  religious  people, 
loved  th3  House  of  God,-  and,  with  child-like  simplicity, 
spoke  of  his  entire  dependence  on  Christ  as  the  on^y  founda- 
tion of  his  hope. 

One  tine  Sabbath  morning  I  was  going  to  my  engagements, 
and  had  to  p.iss  the  house  at  Cutgate  where  Adam  still 
resided.  My  old  friend  Niff  was  looking  out  for  me,  for  he 
was  anxious  I  should  call  to  see  Adam,  who  was  now  very 
poorly.  On  entering  his  poor,  but  clean  cottage,  I  was 
very  glad  to  find  that  I  was  not  too  late,  for  on  approaching 
his  bed,  ho  still  knew  me,  and  our  hands  were  soon  kcked 
together.  Wit!i  a  feeble  whisper,  and  with  a  great  effort, 
he  spoke  of  his  gi-eat  joy  and  peace,  and  thanked  me  that  I 
had  ever  come  to  tell  him  of  his  danger,  saying,  "  It  was 
the  beat  day's  work  you  ever  did.     Had  I  remained  a  self- 
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the  grace  of  God,  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  I  am  just  enter- 
ing heaven. 

On  returning  in  the  evening,  I  again  called  to  see  my 
dying  friend,  but  on  entering  the  house  found  the  spirit  had 
winged  its  way  to  the  invisible  world.  I  laid  my  hand 
Oil  his  now  cold  forehead,  and,  while  my  breast  was  heaving 
with  emotion  and  my  eyes  rained  down  tears,  T  thanked 
God  for  his  goodness  and  mercy  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
poor  old  man,  and  blessing  him  with  saving  gi*ace. 

That  day  Adam  went  to  where  there  are  millions  of  con- 
verted publicans  and  binners,  but  where  there  is  not  one 
self-righteous  person,  for  there  is  no  Pharisee  in  heaven,  nor 
ever  will  be  while  heaven  is  heaven ;  but  amongst  the 
millions  of  sinners  saved  by  grace  around  the  throne  of  God 
will  now  be  found  the  soul  of  ray  happy  friend,  Old  Adam. 


ELLEN  WILLIAMS  AND  THE  "BLACK 

MAN." 


Few  persons  witness  more  weeping  and  tears  cLan  falls 
to  my  lot  to  behold  almost  daily,  but  especially  on  the  Sun- 
day evening,  when,  after  the  service  at  the  "  Chapel  for  the 
Destitute,"  groups  of  poor,  miserable,  wretched  creatures, 
homeless,  friendless,  and  penniless,  stand,  with  dejected 
looks,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  me.  No 
doubt,  some  of  these  pitiable  objects  are  the  authors  of 
their  own  sufferings,  and  are  reaping  what  they  have  sown. 
Nevertheless,  there  they  are,  human  beings ;  every  man 
and  woman  of  them  are  my  own  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
the  deeper  they  are  sunk  in  depravity,  the  more  they  stand 
in  need  of  our  sympathy. 

One  Sunday  evening,  fourteen  of  these  strangers  stood 
waiting  for  m}  appearance.  Five  of  them  consisted  of  a 
man,  his  wife,  and  throe  children ;  three  others,  men  pro- 
fessedly on  tramp, — two  of  the  three  without  coats ;  four 
others  were  elderly  persons,  all  with  pitiable  tales  to  tell ; 
and  the  last  two  were  females ;  one  of  them,  who  was 
dressed  in  a  seedy  black  silk,  had  a  good  address.  She  made 
a  nice  courtesy,  begged  my'ipai^on,  and,  while  wiping  the 
tears  from  her  eyes,  assured  me  that  she  had  been  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  service  of  the  evening,  that  she  had 
vowed  to  return  to  her  native  place  and  lead  a  new  life,«< 
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but  finished  by  requesting  me  to  bear  the  expense  of  her 
journey.  The  last  of  the  fourteen  is  the  subject  of  this 
narrative.  She  was  about  forty  years  of  age ;  the  broken 
bonnet  on  her  head  had  once  been  white  straw,  her  shawl 
was  thin  and  dirty,  her  printed  dress  in  rags,  and  her  feet 
almost  without  shoes ;  she  was  weeping  bitterly,  and  was 
the  only  one  of  the  whole  group  whose  sorrow  seemed  to 
be  real.  After  disposing  of  the  polite  woman  in  seedy  black 
silk,  I  turned  to  the  ragged,  sobbing  creature  that  stood 
waiting  her  turn,  observing, — 

"  Well,  my  good  womanj  you  want  to  speak  to  me." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  I  am  ashamed  to  speak  to  you,"  was  her 

feply.  '^^r'::il'^i^. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  a  stranger  in  Eochdale  ;  have  you 
ever  attended  this  place  before  V 

"  No,  sir,  I  left  Oldham  this  afternoon,  and  when  I  came 
into  this  town,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  or  where  to  go. 
J  spoke  to  a  lady,  and  she  advised  me  to  come  to  your 
Chapel,  and  said  that  if  I  saw  you  after  the  service,  you 
would  perHups  provi  «e  me  with  lodgings  somewhere." 

"  Do  you  belong  to  Oldham  V 

"  No,  sir,  my  native  place  is  near  Hyde,  but  I  have  not 
been  there  lately." 

"  And  what  makes  you  weep  so  bitterly  V 

**  0,  sir  !  I  was  formerly  a  Sunday-scholar  and  teacher, 
and  regularly  attended  a  place  of  worship ;  and  while  you 
were  singing  the  first  hymn  to-niglit,  the  thought  of  those 
happy  days  came  rushing  back  to  my  mind,  and  filled  my 
soul  with  agony.  O  !  to  think  of  what  1  was  then,  and 
what  I  am  now." 

"  Have  you  no  relatives  or  friends  t" 

"  I  have  relatives  and  acquaintances,  but  no  friendq." 
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"  What  is  your  trade?" 

<'  I  formerly  worked  in  the  mill,  bufc  have  been  out  of 
work  for  some  time  ;  but  the  fault  is  my  own." 

"  I  think  I  understand  you  ;  here  is  a  ticket  for  a  night's 
lodging,  and  call  on  me  to-morrow ;  perhaps  you  may  get 
work  in  the  neighbourhood." 

She  called  the  following  day,  told  me  her  name,  and  gave 
me  a  short  l  xount  of  her  life  ;  and  then  came  out  the  secret 
of  her  misery  and  wretchedness, — she  was  a  drunken  woman. 

A  drunken  woman,  what'  a  sound !  and  what  thoughts 
does  that  sound  awaken !  A  drunken  woman !  Of  all  the 
painful,  sickening  sights  in  this  world  the  sight  of  a  drunken 
woman  is  the  most  painful,  the  most  sickening.  When  a 
woman  begins  to  drink,  farewell  to  everything  that  makes  a 
woman  lovely  ;  farewell  beauty,  farewell  modesty,  farewell 
virtue  and  chastity,  farewell  self-respect.  If  she  be  a  young 
woman,  farewell  all  bright  prospects  in  this  world  ;  if  she 
be  a  married  woman,  farewell  all  love  and  respect  from  her 
husband,  even  though  he  be  a  drunkard — ^farewell  all 
domestic  joys  and  all  hopes  of  prosperity.  To  a  drunkard, 
either  man  or  woman,  the  sun  is  gone  down  at  noon- day — 
but  especially  to  a  drunken  woman. 

Strong  as  the  above  expressions  may  seem,  the  following, 
I  think,  will  prove  them  true : — 

On  the  same  form  on  which  Ellen  sat  the  first  aight  she 
attended  the  "  Destitute,"  there  was  an  old  woman  who 
begged  that  I  would  go  and  see  her  son,  who  was  very  poorly. 
I  followed  the  weeping  mother  to  the  home  of  her  dying 
first-born,  and  there  found  six  young  children  seated  on  the 
floor,  round  the  fire,  all  silent  and  sad.  I  spoke  kindly  to 
the  oldest,  a  girl  about  ten  years  of  age,  for  I  remembered 
how  the  mother  of  these  children  had,  a  few  weeks  before, 
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left  fchem  a  whole  day  without  food,  while  she  waa  drinking, 
and  how  this  girl  had  found  a  little  flour,  baked  a  cake  on 
the  oven-tin  over  the  fire,  and  shared  it  with  her  little 
hungry  brothers  and  sisters. 

On  going  up  stairs  I  found  the  father  in  terrible  suffer- 
ing;  the  moment  he  saw  me,  he  stretched  out  both  his 
hands,  exclaiming, — 

"  Oh  !  sir,  is  not  this  dreadful  ?  You  have  often  told  us 
at  the  chapel,  that  there  is  enough  to  do  on  a  sick-bed  with- 
out having  to  seek  mercy,  and  now  I  find  it  true."  Looking 
at  his  mother,  he  said, — 

"  Mother,  fetch  all  the  children  up,  and  let  them  kneel 
round  the  bed." 
^  When  he  saw  them  all  round  his  bed  weeping,  he  said, — 

"  O  !  my  God,  what  a  sight.  What  will  become  of  you 
with  such  a  mother  ?  I  wish  we  might  all  be  buried  in  one 
grave  on  the  same  day,  and  then  you  would  all  go  to  heaven. 
Kneel  down,  my  dear  children,  kneel  down,  and  Mr.  Ash- 
worth  will  pray  for  you,  and  for  your  erring  mother,  and 
dyiug  father." 

We  all  knelt  down;  the  trembling  grandmother,  the 
erring  wife,  and  helpless  children,  sobbing  and  weeping.  I 
closed  my  eyes  on  the  scene,  for  I  was  not  able  to  bear  it, 
and,  with  choking  utterance,  plepded  with  that  God  who 
hears  the  cries  of  the  poor  and  distressed.  In  seven  hours 
from  that  moment  the  man  expired,  and  six  children  were 
left  in  the  care  of  a  drunken  mother.  When  she  got  the 
club-money  for  her  husband's  funeral  she  commenced  drink- 
ing, and  never  left  off  until  every  farthing  was  spent.  This 
miserable  woman  was  a  fit  comptvaion  for  the  poor,  wretched 
Ellen. 

And  how  did  Ellen  Williams  become  adrunken ;vroiQ{^ ? 
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Hear  the  answer,  ye  young,  unmarried  women  of  Eng- 
land !  Ellen  kept  company  with  a  young  man  who  was  a 
tippler,  who  went  to  visit  her  with  a  small  bottle  of  rum  in 
his  pocket,  to  let  her  have  a  drop  in  her  tea,  and  when 
Ellen  walked  out  with  her  sweetheart,  they  often  called  at 
public-houses  to  h>  ve  just  one  glass ;  so,  by  keeping  com- 
pany with  a  tippler,  having  drops  of  rum  in  her  tea,  and 
calling  at  public-houses  on  their  walks,  Ellen  be<;^an  to  like 
drops  of  rum. 

Any  young  woman  who  goes  with  her  intended  into  a 
public-house  before  they  are  married,  deserves  a  drunken 
husband ;  and  if  she  goes  with  him  after,  she  deserves  no 
pity. 

These  droi  s,  f  rum  in  tea  have  made  sad  havoc  in  thou- 
sands of  homes,  they  have  made  myriads  of  thin,  pale-faced, 
ragged  children,  and  myriads  of  dirty,  slatternly,  red-nosed 
mothers.  A  poor  woman  called  at  my  door  one  Saturday 
evening,  to  inform  me  that  herself  and  children  were  starv- 
ing. I  gave  her  a  little  help,  and  the  day  after  unexpe  ictsdly 
called  to  see  her.  I  found  her  and  another  woman  having 
tea  together,  and  the  little  pitcher  with  the  drop  of  rum  stood 
on  the  table.  When  they  saw  me  the  faces  of  both  went 
red,  whether  from  the  drop  of  rum,  or  my  unexpected  visit, 
I  cannot  tell — perhaps  from  both.  The  following  day  she 
again  called,  with  a  large  woollen  stocking  around  her  face, 
looking  very  pitiful,  and  informed  me  that  she  had  been 
bad  of  the  tooth-ache,  and  that  was  the  reason  she  had  a 
little  rum,  and  she  hoped  I  would  think  nothing  r.bout  it. 

"  But  you  looked  very  merry  with  your  tooth-ache  when 
I  called,"  I  replied.  .  r  -• 

"  Why,  just  then  I  did ;  yo'  see,  one  connot  always  be 
crying."  ,_,„,     --,„..:-,.,-.  .,,  ,^  ..,.   ,,,,-..•: 
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While  on  this  point  I  will  mention  anothci*  fact.  There 
was  formerly  in  thir  town  a  good  old  man,  who  for  many 
years  spent  the  whole  of  his  time  in  visiting  the  poor,  the 
sick,  and  the  dying ;  his  name  was  James  Nuttall,  hut  he 
was  test  known  as  Jemmy  Nutta.'  He  was  a  good  man, 
and  highly  respected  ;  his  friends  frequently  furnished  him 
with  money  and  clothing  to  give  to  really  needy  cases  ;  and 
for  many  years  he  did  great  good  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Three  women,  who  wanted  a  drop  of  rum  in  their  tea, 
laid  a  deep  but  wicked  scheme  to  get  the  money  to  purchase 
it.  They  agreed  that  one  should  go  to  bed  and  pretend  to 
\he  very  poorly,  but  as  she  did  not  look  sufficiently  sick  as 
she  lay  in  bed,  they  rubbed  her  face  with  flour,  minding  to 
lay  it  on  evsnly.  One  acted  as  nurse  to  the  pretended 
invalid,  while  the  other  went  to  fetch  Jemmy  Nutta'  to  pray 
with  her.  Of  course  the  old  man  went,  prayed  with  them, 
and  jSjave  the  poor  sick  woman  a  shilling  to  get  a  little  beef 
tea.  The  moment  his  back  was  turned,  they  all  burst  out 
laughing  ;  they  had  got  the  drop  of  rum  for  their  tea. 

For  several  days  I  took  charge  of  Ellen,  provided  her  food 
and  lodgings,  and  furnished  her  with  a  fevy  decent  clothes; 
and,  much  sooner  than  I  expected,  she  got  partial  employ- 
ment. She  attended  regularly  all  the  services,  and  became, 
in  appearance,  a  greatly  altered  woman.  She  was  now  an 
abstainer  from  what  had  been  to  her  the  greatest  curse,  her 
0716  besetting  sin.  Once  again  she  could  join  in  singing 
Gk)d's  praises,  and  once  again  her  face  was  lit  up  with  bright 
smiles ;  none  of  my  poor  acquaintances  gi-eeted  me  more 
cheerfully  in  the  street,  nor  seemed  to  enjoy  more  the  means 
of  grace. 

When   talking  with  Ellon,  on  one   occasion,  about  her 
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happy  change,  she  informed  me  that  she  had  got  entirely 
rid  of  the  "  black  man." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  *  black  man  !' "  I  enquired. 

"  Why,  sir,  when  I  was  a  drunkard,  and  living  a  wicked 
life,  I  wafl  always  miserable ;  I  did  everything  I  could  to 
smother  my  conscience,  and  quench  the  strivings  of  God's 
Spirit, — sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  sin.  One  moonlight 
night,  ais  I  was  walking  the  street,  more  unhappy  than  usual, 
I  thought  there  was  a  tall  man  following  close  behind  me. 
I  turned  round,  and  round,  but  still  he  was  behind.  I  stood 
still,  and  looked  over  my  left  shoulder,  and  saw  a  sight  that 
I  never  shall  forget  to  my  dying  day." 

"  But  I  suppose  it  was  all  imagination  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  that ;  I  have  seen  him  many  times  since 
that  night,  always  looking  over  the  same  shoulder,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  terrible  fierce  look,  and  awful  black  face." 

"  Did  he  speak  to  you  %"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  always ;  and  he  always  said  the  same  words,  or 
nearly  the  same." 

"  And  what  are  the  words  ?" 

"  He  said,  *  Put  an  end  to  your  life,  hang  yourself,  drown 
youraelf,  take  poison.'  He  always  told  me  to  commit 
suicide  some  way." 

"And  how  did  you  get  rid  of  this  terrible  *  black  man  f  " 
I  asked. 

"  <),  I  have  not  seen  nor  heard  him  since  I  entirely  gave 
up  drink,  and  began  to  pray.  So  long  as  I  pray,  and  feel 
that  God  hears  my  prayer,  f  never  fear  him  ;  he  is  like  that 
evil  Spirit  mentioned  in  the  Bible, — when  Jesus  comes,  he 
goes  away." 

Either  the  moralist  or  the  physiologist  will  be  able  to 
undei-stand  why  the  "  black  man  "  was  looking  over  Ellen's 
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shouldor,  and  prompting  her  to  self-murder.  She  had,  ia 
the  first  place,  left  the  path  of  piety  and  peace,  and  by  her 
wicked  life  disordered  both  body  and  mind,  and — however 
it  may  seom  to  us,  who,  to  some  extent,  understand  the  real 
cause— to  Ellen  it  had  all  the  force  of  a  dreadful  reality  ; 
to  her  he  was  a  real  fierce  "  black  man." 

Various  minds  are  variously  effected  while  under  these 
awful  influences  caused  by  drink,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  fetir- 
ful.  A  few  days  ago,  a  pale-faced,  handsome  woman  came 
to  my  office,  and  wanted  me  to  hear  her  make  a  vow  to  God, 
that  she  would  never  touch  another  drop  of  drink  as  long 
as  she  lived.  I  had  great  difficulty  to  prevent  her  going  on 
her  knees  to  make  the  vow.  T  told  her  that  all  the  vows 
she  could  make  to  man  would  be  utterly  useless,  but  if, 
when  she  felt  her  one  besetting  sin  trying  to  get  power  over 
her,  she  would  again  and  again  seek  help  from  heaven,  and 
make  her  vow  before  God,  and  ask  strength  to  keep  it,  there 
would  be  hope  for  her.  She  seemed  in  great  mental  agony, 
in  consequence  of  her  last  excess  in  drink. 

This  same  woman,  a  few  days  before,  came  to  request  I 
would  buy  a  frock  -for  her  daughter  (a  girl  about  twelve 
years  of  age),  that  she  might  be  decent  to  go  to  a  nursing- 
place  she  expected  for  her  in  a  few  weeks.  I  promised  that 
if  she  would  not  go  into  a  public-house,  and  leave  off  drink 
for  one  fortnight,  I  would  buy  her  child  a  frock.  She  pro- 
mised, and  at  the  end  of  the  time  the  girl  came  for  the  frock. 

"  Well,  my  child,  I  wish  to  fulfil  my  promise  to  your 
mother,  but  do  you  not  know  that  she  was  drunk  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  nights  V 

The  child  did  know  ;  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  look 
of  shame  and  anguish  depicted  in  that  child's  countenance. 
O  how  I  did  feel  for  the  poor  thing,  but  I  durst  not  trust 
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the  mother  a  new  frock,  knowing  that  she  would  have  sold 
it  for  drink.  When  I  asked  the  woman  how  she  became  a 
drunkard,  she  replied,  that  for  several  years  her  husband, 
vfho  earned  good  wages,  had  two  or  three  pints  of  ale  on  the 
Saturday  night,  and  every  night  had  a  pint  to  his  supper, 
and  she  always  fetched  it ;  that  she  got  a  gill  for  herself 
while  they  were  measuring  the  husband'  it,  and  so  began 
to  like  it. 

The  same  week  that  the  sorrowing  girl  lost  the  new  frock 
because  of  her  mother,  I  was  returning  home  about  half- 
past  ten  at  night,  and  at  the  bottom  of  Foundry  Brow,  or 
George  street,  I  saw  a  boy  and  girl,  dripping  wet,  and  both 
crying.  On  asking  what  was  the  matter,  they  told  me  the 
door  was  locked,  and  they  could  not  find  their  mother,  who 
had  the  key. 
"  How  long  have  you  been  seeking  her  ?"  I  asked.  — 

"  Since  seven  o'clock,  but  cannot  find  her,"  they  replied. 
I  looked  the  little  girl  in  the  face,  I  thought  I  knew  her» 
and  asked  her  if  she  knew  me. 
"  Yes,"  was  the  answer  from  both. 

Poor,  little,  weeping,  wet,  hungry,  benightjed  creatures, — 
they  were  seeking  a  drunken  mother  ! 

But  to  return  to  Ellen.  None  but  those  who  watch  for 
souls  can  form  a  right  conception  of  what  I  feel  at  this 
moment.  Whilst  I  am  attempting  to  depict  these  facts,  the 
whole  circumstances  pass  afresh  before  me.  My  Scripture- 
reader  informed  me  that  he  thought  he  had  seen  Ellen  in 
questionable  company,  and  that  he  was  afi-aid  she  was  again 
neglecting  her  duties.  I  had  myself  missed  her  from  some 
of  the  services,  but  as  she  had  been  so  orderly  and  regular 
for  many  months,  I  thought  there  was  a  reasonable  cause. 
But  one  Sunday  morning  I  met  her  in  the  street^  and  then 
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at  a  glance  saw  how  matters  stood.  She  tiied  to  avoid 
me,  but  I  nt  onoe  crossed  the  street,  and  met  her  face  to 
face. 

"  Ellen,  you  are  not  looking  well ;  surely  you  have  not 
forsaKon  us,  and  are  losing  all  you  have  recently  gained  by 
your  good  conduct !  How  is  it  you  have  such  a  strange 
appearance — you  seem  as  if  you  had  not  been  in  bed  last 
night  r' 

Poor  Ellen  was  speochloss,  she  hung  down  her  head,  and 
tried  to  hide  her  tears. 

"  You  will  soon  see  the  '  black  man '  again,  I  am  afraid, 
Ellen." 

;  She  threw  up  her  arms,  and,  with  a  wild  look,  exclaimed 
•'  He  is  with  me  now  ! "  and  ran  swiftly  away  from  me. 

Here  I  must  make  a  confession,  and  I  do  it  with  bitter- 
ness and  sorrow.  A  few  weeks  before  the  period  of  which 
I  now  write,  Ellen  was  again  out  of  work,  and  I  had  to 
render  her  considerable  help.  One  day  she  came  to  inform 
me  that  she  could  have  a  nursing  place — to  do  nothing  but 
take  care  of  two  or  three  children,  if  I  would  merely  say 
in  a  note  or  by  my  Vinitor,  that  I  knew  her.  She  got  the 
place ;  but  had  I  known  what  I  do  now,  she  must  not  have 
gone.  A  man — whose  name,  for  the  sake  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  I  suppress — found  out  the  woman's  weakness, 
tempted  her,  promised  her  marriage,  and  induced  her  to  live 
with  him.     They  sinned  and  drank  together. 

Once  or  twice  she  came  to  the  chapel  on  Sunday,  and 
sometimes  on  the  week-evening,  but  she  was  a  greatly  altered 
person.  Both  myself  and  Scripture-reader  tried  to  reclaim 
her,  but  she  avoided  talking  with  us,  and  still  wont  on 
drinking. 

One  Sunday  evening  I  stood  at  the  chapel  door  when 
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Ellen  was  entering.     She  came  up  to  ino,  and,  in  a  strange, 
careless  manner  said, — 

"  The  *  black  man  '  is  behind  me  ;  do  you  not  see  him 
He  has  been  with  me  all  the  week,  and  he  follows  me  where- 
ever  I  go.  As  I  was  passing  over  the  wood-bridge  last 
night,  he  said, —  'Now,  now,  this  is  a  nice  spot  for  you  to 
drown  yourself :  do  it  now,  do  it  now  !*  And  if  a  person 
had  not  come  past  at  the  time,  I  should  have  done  it,  for  I 
felt  as  weak  as  a  child,  and  had  no  power  over  myself." 

"  But  you  told  me  that  you  always  got  rid  of  the  *  black 
man '  when  you  gave  up  drink  and  prayed  earnestly ;  have 
you  given  up  praying,  Ellen  T 

"  Yes !  I  seldom  pray,  for  the  '  black  man'  laughs  at  me, 
and  says  it  is  no  use  j  and  all  the  way  he  has  kept  saying, — 
*  You  need  not  go  to  the  chapel — it  is  no  use,  no  U3e.' " 

"  Have  you  had  drink  to-day ;  you  seem  as  if  you  had, 
Ellen  r 

"  Not  much,  and  the  *  black  man  '  persuaded  me.  What 
must  I  do  1  Remember  me  in  your  prayers  to-night,  for  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  not  pray."  She  then  moved  on  into  the 
chapel. 

Poor  Ellen  I  It  was  no  wonder  she  could  not  pray,  she 
was  living  in  sin,  and  knew  it.  To  be  indulging  in  any- 
thing that  we  know  to  be  sinful,  to  sin  when  we  know  we 
are  Ginning,  and  yet  pretend  to  pray,  is  mocking  God. 
"  Whoso  confesseth  and  forsakoth  hia  sins  shall  have  mercy." 
But  it  is  declared  that,  if  we  regard  iniquity  in  our  heart, 
God  will  not  hear  our  prayer,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
thousands  pray  in  vain  ;  they  acknowledge  their  sins,  but 
do  not  forsake  them.  This  was  Ellen's  case,  and  it  was 
this  that  had  brought  her  to  the  dreadful  condition  she  was 
now  in. 
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The  man  who  induced  her  to  leave  her  plaoe  of  service, 
very  soon  turned  his  back  upon  hor,  and  left  her  to  herself. 
For  some  time  she  rambled  about  the  town  without  any 
settled  residence,  and  at  last  went  to  live  at  No.  14,  Green- 
wood street.  I  often  saw  her  pass  my  office,  and  every  time 
she  seemed  sinking  deeper  and  deeper ;  her  appearance  was 
rapidly  becoming  what  it  was  the  night  she  was  weeping  at 
the  "  Destitute."  Drink  she  was  determined  to  have,  at 
any  and  every  cost,  and,  the  last  time  I  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  her,  she  told  me  that  the  grinning,  fierce,  "  black 
man,"  was  almost  always  with  her,  urging  her  on  to  commit 
self-murder. 

One  night  she  remained  out  drinking  very  late.  When 
she  returned  to  her  lodgings,  she  was  wild  with  excitement, 
exclaiming, — ^<  He  will  finish  me  yet,  he  will  finish  me 
yet !" 

"  Who  will  finish  you  ? — what  do  you  mean  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Cartwright,  the  woman  with  whom  she  lodged. 

"  The  *  black  man,'  the  terrible  *  black  man.'  Do  let  me 
go  to  bed,  and  come,  kneol  down  and  pray  for  me." 

"  God  will  not  hear  either  your  prayer  or  mine,  we  are 
both  too  bad  for  that,"  said  Mrs.  Cartwright,  bursting  out 
weeping. 

"  Pray,  pray,  do  pray,"  cried  Ellen,  "  the  *  black  man ' 
will  go  away  if  we  pray." 

They  both  knelt  down.  Ellen  was  miserably  drunk,  and 
her  wild  screams  were  awful.  And  the  whole  of  that  night 
was  an  awful  night. 

In  the  morning,  she  began  to  sing  a  strange,  wild  song. 
So  strange,  plaintive,  and  melancholy  were  the  words  and 
the  tune,  that,  to  use  Mrs.  Cartwright's  own  words,  they 
made  her  weep,  and  the  flesh  creep  on  her  bones.     A  short 
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time  after  the  wild,  plaintive  Bong  wua  finished,  Mrs.  Cart- 
wright  heard  an  unusual  sound,  and,  running  up  stairs,  she 
fuund  Ellen  on  the  floor  in  the  ui^onies  of  death  ;  she  had 
tiikon  strong  poison,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  a  corpse. 

Poor  Ellen  !  thy  voice,  now  silent,  once  sweetly  mingled 
with  the  thousands  of  the  Sabbath-school,  and  joined  the 
praises  in  the  house  of  God  ;  then  happiness  was  thine,  but 
thou  forsook  those  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace.  Thy 
one  besetting  sin  withered  and  blasted  all  thy  hopes,  and  in 
thy  wild  despair  thou  perished,  madly  perished  by  thino 
own  hand  ;  and  now  thou  art  gone,  gone  down  to  thy  grave 
in  darkness.  Drink,  and  the  fierce  "  Black  Man,"  have 
done  their  work.     Poor  1'  -len  Williams  ! 
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I  HAD  many  times  read  the  names  of  all  those  who  silently 
lay  in  their  last  resting-places  in  Bamford  church-yard ;  but 
there  was  one  grave-stone  that  greatly  peiplexed  my  young 
mind.  On  this  stone  was  no  name,  no  date,  but  merely  the 
sentence,  "  A  sinner  saved  ly  grace."  Again  and  again  I 
read  this  short  epitaph  with  a  mysterious  interest,  but  did 
not  then  know  its  meaning.  But  now  it  has,  to  me,  a  sub- 
limity, and  a  grandeur  immeasurably  surpassing  all  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  any  bronze  or  marble  monument, 
which  may  mark  the  tnmb  of  king,  prince,  warrior,  or 
statesman. 

Thirty  years  have  rolled  away  since  I  first  stood  a  Sun- 
day-school scholar  on  that  interesting  spot ;  and  now  I  find 
myself  again  locking  at  the  same  short  epitaph.  Other 
wordf  have  since  been  added,  but  those  thirty  years  have 
multiplied  the  number  of  silent  sleepers.  Our  old  superin- 
tendent, Kobert  Porter,  our  venerable,  peace-loving  deacon, 
Bobert  Ashworth,  and  our  highly  respected  minister,  Mr. 
Jackson,  who,  for  eighteen  years,  ministered  to  us  in  holy 
things,  are  added  to  the  number.  Mr.  Jackson  was  generous 
and  charitable  in  his  theology,  lived  a  life  of  earnest  con- 
sistent piety,  and  was  very  successful  in  his  ministry.  Near 
the  same  spot  also  rests  his  son  Thomas,  my  old  teacher, 
who  was  in  many  respects  an  extraordinary  man. 
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Thomas  vruB  a  lay  preacher,  and  remarkable  -for  his  love 
for,  and  close  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  ability  in 
correctly  quoting  them.  He  travelled  thousands  of  miles, 
chiefly  on  foot,  to  supply  various  pulpits.  He  built,  for 
himself  and  family,  a  small  stone  cottage,  near  his  beloved 
church  and  Sunday-schooL  And,  while  standing  near  his 
grave,  I  look  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  on  that  cottage,  for 
there,  on  a  bed  of*  suffering  and  sickness,  lies  his  eldest 
daughter. 

On  leaving  the  church-yard,  crossing  the  road,  and  open- 
ing the  small  gate  that  leads  to  the  cottage,  I  felt  an  unusual 
depression  of  spirits  I  knew  whose  hand  had  planted  the 
fruit-trees  that  bent  their  branches  over  the  door,  and  saw 
the  flower-bed  that  had,  for  years,  in  the  seasv'tn,  brought 
forth  the  most  splendid  tulips ;  and  though  these  surpassers 
of  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  had,  for  a  time,  bowed  their 
heads  to  the  dust,  yet  the  carnations  and  dahlias,  now  in 
full  bloom,  had  equally  shared  the  interest  of  him  whose 
grave  I  had  but  just  left.  I  walked  for  a  short  time  in  the 
small  garden-,  hoping  some  one  would  see  me,  and  invite  me 
to  enter ;  but  no  one  appearing,  I  ventured  softly  to  knock 
at  the  door.     A  younger  sister  opened  it  and  invited  me  in. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  visit  many  homes  of  the  sick  and 
dying,  and  the  chamber  where  many  a  "good  man  meets  his 
fate  ;"  but  never  did  1  enter  a  sick-room  with  such  mingled 
feelings  as  I  did  on  this  occasion.  There,  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  her  age,  lay  an  intelligent  young  woman,  who 
had  for  two  yeai-s  and  four  months  been  lying  in  exactly  the 
same  position,  without  power  to  move  her  body.  And 
during  these  two  years  and  four  months,  in  addition  to  her 
own  affliction,  she  had  been  called  to  pass  through  the  most 
terrible  trials  and  distressing  bereavements.  Yet  this  pa- 
11 
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tient,  meekj  suflfering  child  of  God,  from  her  bed  of  sickness 
and  home  of  sorrow,  had  been  manifesting,  to  all  around 
her,  the  power  of  religion  in  time  of  trouble. 

On  approaching  the  place  near  where  she  lay,  she  ex- 
pressed her  gladness  that  I  had  called,  and  requested  I 
would  take  a  seat  near  the  bed,  for  she  wished  to  talk  with 
me  about  the  work  in  which  I  was  engaged  amongst  the 
poor,  observing, —  .     . 

"  I  have  read  your  Reports,  and  *  Strange  Tales  from 
Humble  life,'  and  1  have  often  wished  1  could  join  with 
you  in  such  glorious  work.  There  is  nothing  so  truly  desi- 
rable as  to  be  able,  in  some  way,  to  glorify  God,  and  be  use- 
ful to  our  fellow-creatures.  To  be  the  infetiumtnt,  in  God's 
hands,  of  leading  otie  j)Oor  sinner  to  Christ,  is  well  worth 
working  foi",  waiting  for,  and  praying  for,  even  though  that 
was  the  only  good  resulting  from  one  whole  life  of  toil." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  such  views  and  feelings.  Miss  Jack- 
son :  but  pardon  me  if  I  ask  you  if  that  place  is  the  spot 
where,  recently,  three  silent  loved  ones  were  laid  V* 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  was  a  cruel,  unfeeling  ques- 
tion I  but  I  knew  to  whom  I  was  speaking,  and  was  anxious 
to  turn  the  subject  to  her  own  experience. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  and  the  heaving  of  a  deep  sigh, 
she  replied, — 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  place,  and  I  see  you  did  not  like  to  ask 
the  question.  But  there  are  times  when,  with  kindred 
spirits,  I  have  no  objection  to  talk  on  the  subject,  for  the 
memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,  and  it  is  often  a  blessing  to 
recall  their  memory, — to  live  again  with  them  amidst  t'ue 
pleasures  and  joys  of  the  past;  and  though  thehe  thoughts 
often  end  in  sadness,  it  is  the  sadness  that  makes  the  soul 
wiser  and  better. 
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P "  During  your  long  sickness  and  heavy   bereavements^ 
have  you  never  been  tempted  to  murmur  1"  I  asked. 

i  "  Neaily  so.  On  one  occasion,  when  my  parents,  sisters, 
and  brothers  were  in  painful  silence  around  my  bed,  expect- 
ing to  witness  my  d(>parture,  I  felt  such  a  degree  of  ioy  and 
ecstasy  as  I  was  getting  nearer  and  nearer  home.  The  rap- 
ture of  that  moment  I  shall  never  forget.  But  when  the 
doctor  found  there  were  a  few  throbbings  of  the  pulse,  and 
said  I  might  still  live,  I  did  feel  a  great  reluctance  to  come 
back  to  life  again,  not  because  I  was  afflicted,  but  because  I 
was  near  heaven.  Humanly  speaking,  I  ought  then  to  have 
died  ;  why  T  was  spared  I  cannot  tell." 

"  Some  people  think  we  are  immortal  till  our  work  ia 
done.     Perhaps  your  work  is  not  done." 

"  My  work,"  she  answered,  with  a  smile,  "  what  work  can 
I  dor 

"  You  just  now  observed  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  so 
greatly  desired .  as,  in  some  way,  to  glorify  God,  in  doing 
good  to  others ;  but  have  not  many  of  the  Lord's  tried  ones 
glorified  him  most  while  in  the  furnace  ?  When  you  look 
at  those  worthies  whose  lives  stand  out  on  the  pages  of  his- 
tory, at  w)  at  period  do  their  characters  shine  most  brilliant- 
ly ?  When  you  think  of  Abraham,  you  don't  remember  his 
flocks  of  sheep,  his  man-servants  and  maid-servants,  but 
you  see  him  on  Mount  Moriah,  in  that  sore  trial  of  his 
faith,  oJSering  up  his  son  Isaac.  Nowhere  does  Abraham 
look  so  noble  as  in  that  trying  moment.  And  when  you 
look  at  Jacob,  you  always  see  him  weeping  over  his  bereave- 
ment, when  his  children  were  taken  away.  Joseph  was  in 
the  pit,  and  in  prison,  before  he  went  to  court.  We  do  not 
look  at  Joi>  as  the  greatest  man  in  all  the  East ;  but  sitting 
on  a  dunghill,  covered  with  sores,  and  bereft  of  everything, 
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except  his  faith  in  Qod.  We  do  not  look  at  Daniel  decked 
in  a  scarlet  robe,  and  a  chain  of  gold,  but  in  the  den  of 
lions  ;  nor  at  the  three  Hebrews  in  the  court  of  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but  walking  through  the  fire.  Your  love  for  your 
Saviour  is  also  the  greatest  when  you  see  Him  in  the 
garden,  sweating  great  drops  of  blood,  or  dying  on  the 
Cross." 

"  Yes,  it  is  so.  Before  you  came,  I  was  thinking  of  that 
sublime  composition  in  the  Messiah^  '  O  Thou  that  teilnst 
good  tidings ;'  but  one  part  especially  keeps  ufoermost  in 
my  mind,  '  Lift  up  thy  voice,  be  not  afraid.'  £  think  it 
was  from  hearing  my  father  once  sing  and  play  the  music 
to  these  woitls  with  great  earnestness  that  makes  me  think 
of  that  part  the  most." 
.    "  Do  you  believe  in  accidents  T  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  humanly  speaking ;  no,  as  regards  Infinite  wis- 
dom," she  replied. 

"  Do  you  think  it  an  accident  that  I  am  here )  Aaron 
was  the  mouth-piece  of  Moses." 

For  a  moment  I  felt  sorry  I  had  asked  the  question.  She 
understood  what  I  meant ;  her  cheeks  flushed,  tears  stood  in 
her  eyes,  aad,  for  a  c  nsiderable  time,  we  were  both  silent. 
At  last,  with  tremulous  voice,  she  said, — 

''  O,  that  you  had  not  mentioned  this  subject ;  what  am  I, 
what  am  I )  Thousands  have  gone  down  to  iheir  graves  in 
silence,  who  have  suffered  more  than  I  have.  My  blessings 
far  outweigh  my  sorrows,  and  why  should  I  wish  one  word 
to  be  said  on  my  account,  as  if  there  were  something  re- 
markable in  my  ctiso  ?"  « 

"  There  is  much  tliat  is  remarkable  in  your  own  suffer- 
ings, and  the  events  that  have  traui>pired  in  this  cottage  in 
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80  short  a  time,  and  I  feel  it  ought  not  to  pass  into  oblivion. 
It  may,  and  I  think  will,  be  a  blessing  to  many." 

She  made  no  reply.     On  taking  leave  I  «aid, — 
„  **  Did  ever  any  person  glorify  God  and  dictate  terms  f 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  dictate  terms,  if  I  can  see  what  are 
the  Lord's  terms.  I  hope  always  to  be  able  to  say,  *  Thy 
will  be  done.'  But  there  is  nothing  in  my  life  worth  giving 
to  the  world.     I  wish  you  had  not  mentioned  it." 

For  several  months  I  had  complied  with  her  evident  desire. 
But  from  a  conviction  that  this  short  sketch  of  her  life  and 
sufferings  may  silence  much  unreasonable  murmuring,  cause 
many  to  be  thankful  for  long-forgotten  blessings,  and  lead 
some  to  the  source  of  all  true  consolation,  I  now  give  it  to 
the  world,  trusting  that  the  modest,  afflicted,  patient  young 
Christian  will,  by  remembering  the  motive,  forgive  the 
deed. 

Miss  Jackson's  early  days  showed  the  blessedness  of  a 
careful  religious  training.  Piety  at  home  had  its  influence 
on  her  young  mind.  She  became  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath- 
school.  When  about  twenty  years  of  age  she  joined  the 
church,  but  not  until  she  felt  that  she  was  a  child  of  God  by 
adoption  and  grace.  She  knew  her  sins  were  forgiven,  that 
she  was  bom  again  of  the  Spirit,  and  had  the  Spirit's  wit- 
ness that  she  was  a  living  stone  in  the  living  temple. 

When  she  was  smitten  with  the  terrible  spinal  affliction 
that  at  once  prostrated  the  whole  body,  that  at  once  snatched 
her  from  her  labours  of  faith  and  love,  there  was  a  general 
sympathy  manifested  by  all  who  knew  her.  But  to  her 
father,  mother,  brothera,  and  sisters,  it  was  a  very  heavy 
stroke,  and  pi^oduced  much  domestic  anxiety.  For  several 
months  her  life  seemed  to  hang  on  a  thread,  and  mtmy  times 
her  sorrowing  relations  were  g  ithered  around  her  bed  to  take 
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a  last  farewell.  Again  and  again  she  retumed  from  the  very 
brink  of  the  grave,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one  who 
witnessed  how  near  she  had  been  to  death, — so  near,  that 
sometimes  it  was  a  question  whether  she  was  living  or  dead. 
During  these  solemn  and  distressing  scenes,  her  pious 
father,  though  himself  a  great  sufferer  in  body,  was  like  her 
guardian  angel,  reading  from  the  book  of  God  the  sweet  and 
strengthening  promises  to  those  who  fall  asleep  in  Jesus,  and 
kneeling  down  by  her  side,  pouring  out  his  soul  to  Him  who 
walks  with  his  children  through  the  dark  valley.  Many 
such  scenes  were  witnessed  in  that  cottage. 

"  There  sighs  were  breathed, 
Unutterable,  which  the  Spirit  of  prayer 
Inspired ;  and  wing'd  for  heaven,  with  speedier  flight 
Than  loudest  oratory." 

Before  this  time  Mr.  Jackson  had  shown  indications  of 
failing  health  ;  and  his  bodily  sufferings  were  now  such,  that 
the  doctor  was  daily  in  attendance.  He  was  much  coL>fined 
to  his  bed,  and  for  many  weeks  his  sufferings  were  intensely 
severe.  And  now  lay  these  two  afflicted  children  of  Grod  in 
adjoining  rooms,  on  beds  of  sickness,  and  it  became  a  painful 
question,  which  of  them  would  first  quit  this  vale  of  tears. 

But  the  thought  of  death  did  not  in  the  least  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  spirits  of  these  two  happy  sufferers.  Their  lamps 
were  trimmed,  and  they  were  joyfully  waiting  the  coming  of 
the  Bridegroom,  Many  times,  in  intervals  of  the  most  in- 
tense agony,  Mr.  Jackson  would  call  for  his  favourite  violin, 
and,  sitting  up  in  bed,  would  draw  from  the  mysterious 
strings  the  most  harmonious  sounds,  and  sing  the  psalms  of 
Israel's  sweetest  bard.  The  daughter,  inspired  by  her  father's 
ecstasy,  caught  up  the  cheering  strains,  and  these  two  happy 
souls,  with  heavenly  themes  inspired,  mingled  their  anthems 
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with  the  8onj?s  of  the  redeemed  in  glory.     Such  was  religion 
in  this  humble  Bamford  cottage. 

On  one  occasion  when  she  was  every  moment  expected  to 
breathe  her  last,  her  father  entreated  that  he  might  be  carried 
to  her  room,  to  have  the  last  look  at  his  dear  child.  They 
wrapped  him  in  blankets,  and  carefully  placed  him  in  an 
arm-chair,  and  again  he  gazed  on  the  paL  countenance  of 
her  he  so  much  ^oved.  H^  laid  his  ti-embling  hand  on  her 
clammy  fingers,  and,  with  broken  sobs,  uttered  for  her  a 
prayer  and  benediction.  Tears  rained  down  the  cheeks  of 
all  who  witnessed  this  scene,  expected  to  bo  the  last. 

The  daughter  again  returned  to  life,  out  the  father  was 
borne  back  to  the  bed  of  death.  A.  few  days  after,  and 
amidst  the  unbroken  silence  of  the  sick-room,  she  faintly 
heard  her  father  breathe  her  name,  and  say,  "  Farewell  " 

And  it  was  a  farewell,  for  these  were  the  last  words  he 
whispered  to  her ;  and  the  spirit  winged  its  way  to  where 
pain  and  parting  are  never  known. 

On  the  day  of  her  father's  funeral,  Bachel  requested  that 
his  coffin  might  be  brought  to  her  bed-side.  Her  weeping 
relatives  complied  with  this  request,  and  carefully  lifted  her 
hand  until  it  rested  on  the  cold  forehead  of  her  dead  parent. 
For  a  moment  all  were  silent,  gazing  through  their  tears 
on  the  affecting  scene.  For  some  time  the  afflicted  child 
was  speechless  ;  when  able  to  speak,  she  said  : — 

"  My  father,  my  dear  father  !  The  best  of  fathers  is  gone, 
gone  before  his  child  he  so  often  saw  on  the  brink  of  Jordan  ; 
but  he  has  crossed  before  me,  and  now  his  happy  soul  is 
with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.  For  him  the 
grave  had  no  terrors  ;  for  him  death  had  no  sting.  Farewell, 
my  dear,  dear  father,  but  only  for  a  few  short  moments." 
After  this  affecting  scene  the  coffin   of  the  father  was 
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borne  away  by  the  sobbing  frienis  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  laid  near  the  remains  of  bis  venerable  parents, 
and  of  the  "  sinner  sar  ed  by  grace,"  sooii  to  be  followed  by 
others  from  that  house  of  mourning. 

"That  grave,  now  open  wide. 
Will  not  grow  green  before  another,  yea, 
And  still  another,  of  the  sad  weeping  group 
That  stand  around,  shall  early  sleep  with  thee, 
Whom  now  they  lay  in  thy  last  resting  place." 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Jackson,  being  on  a  visit 
to  my  mother's  grave,  and  feeling  a  desire  to  speak  a  word 
of  comfort  to  the  widow,  and,  if  possible,  visit  the  sick-room 
of  her  daughter,  I  called  at  the  cottage  ;  but  the  mother  in- 
formed me,  in  a  whit»per,  that  her  daughter's  life  had  been 
despaired  of  for  several  c  ys,  and  they  feared  the  least 
excitement  would  be  fatal. 

For  some  weeks  I  had  daily  expected  to  hear  of  her  depar- 
ture, but  was  amazed  and  distressed  to  hear  of  the  illness  of 
her  brother.  This  brother, — a  fine,  intelligent,  promising 
young  man,  highly  esteemed,  and  much  attached  to  his 
parents, — ^was  strangely  cut  down,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

*'  On  what  a  slender  thread 
Hang  everlasting  things ! " 

Thomas  sank  rapidly,  and  soon  he  was  prorounced  dying. 
This  new  calamity  was  a  terrible  test  for  the  faith  of  his 
sister  ;  and  when  she  was  informed  of  his  death,  and  saw  the 
anguish  of  her  mother  for  his  loss,  she,  in  the  agony  of  her 
soul,  intreated  the  Lord  that  she  might  die  with  him. 

"  O  ! "  said  she,  "  when  my  brother  was  dead,  and  I  saw 
my  bereaved  mother  sobbing  and  weeping  for  her  child,  I 
more  than  ever  realized  my  helpless  condition,  and  felt  as  if 
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my  faith  in  God's  goodness,  and  confidence  in  his  providence, 
were  almost  gone.  I  was,  to  some  extent,  prepared  for  vaj 
father's  death,  knowing  the  terrible  sufferings  he  had  en- 
dured, and,  from  the  gradual  preparation  my  mind  had 
undergone,  the  shock  was  not  so  great  as  when  my  brother 
was  taken  away.  O,  how  dark  everything  seemed,  and  how 
hard  for  me  to  be  reconciled  to  the  stroke  I " 

The  day  for  the  brother's  funeral  came,  and  again  the 
mourning  relatives  and  friends  a'jsembled  in  sorrowful 
groups,  and  again  the  colBin  was  laid  beside  the  bed  of  thr 
sufferer,  and  again  her  hand  was  carefully  lifted  and  laid  on 
the  forehead  of  her  dead  brother. 

Weeping  bitterly,  and  in  the  depth  of  her  sorrow,  she 
said, — 

"  Dear  Thomas,  would  to  God  I  had  died  for  thee  ! " 

The  coffin  was  removed,  and  in  a  few  moments  Thomas 
lay  beside  his  recently  interred  father,  with  a  sure  and  cer- 
tain hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection. 

While  attempting  to  describe  the  fiery  trials,  and  the  sor- 
row upon  sorxow  through  which  Miss  Jackson  was  called  to 
pass,  can  we  wonder  if  she  should  sometimes  be  unable  to 
see  clearly  that  all  these  things  were  working  together  for 
her  good  ?  Can  we  be  surprised  if  she  should  question 
the  justice  of  Providence,  or  feel  her  faith  in  God's  goodness 
bending  beneath  her  weight  of  woe  ?  The  finite  never  can 
comprehend  the  designs  and  doings  of  the  Infinite;  when 
passing  through  the  floods,  and  while  all  the  billows  of  the 
Almighty  seem  rolling  over  us,  even  the  most  submissive  of 
Goa  a  children  will  cry  out  with  all  the  anguish  of  Job  or 
David. 

But  again  a  day  of  deeper  gloom  was  rapidly  hastening 

towards  her.     And  now  her  faith,  and  the  strength  of  Divine 
11* 
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grace,  were  to  be  put  to  the  utmost  test.  With  sorrow  we 
enter  on  the  description  of  what  immediately  followed  on  the 
death  of  her  brother,  and  record  the  saddest  of  all  the  scenes 
in  that  house  of  mourning.  After  many  mouths  of  anxious 
watching  and  nursing,  during  which  I  am  assured  she  never 
got  one  full  night's  i-ost,  so  tender  and  unceasing  were  her 
sympathies  and  attentions,  Mrs.  Jackson's  health  completely 
broke  down.  She  now  lay  in  tlie  same  room  with  her  daugh- 
ter, and  on  one  occasion  seemed  to  be  in  a  sound  sleep,  but 
it  WBii  the  sldep  of  death  ;  a  death  sleep  that  continued  for 
six  weeks,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  no  effort  could 
aiK  a^'e  her.  Never  once,  through  that  period,  not  even  for 
a  moment,  did  she  seem  able  to  understand  the  earnest  en- 
treaties and  endearing  words  addressed  to  her  by  her  heart- 
breaking children. 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,  will  you  not,  can  you  not  speak 
to  usl"  often  exclaimed  her  sick  child.  •*  Mother,  will  you  not 
tell  us  how  you  suflFer,  and  how  you  can  trust  in  Him  whom 
you  have  so  long  called  your  heavenly  Father  1  Will  you 
leave  us  without  one  word  to  comfort  us,  without  one  part- 
ing blessing,  mother  1" 

But  there  was  no  answer,  no  reply  from  the  mother's  bed ; 
all  was  silent,  except  the  fitful  moan,  or  the  slow,  heavy 
breathing,  followed  by  the  last  breath,  and  the  last  sigh,  and 
the  best  of  mothers  was  no  more. 

This  stroke  filled  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  mourners; 
the  church  and  the  school  wore  an  air  of  sadness.  Many 
wept  that  do  not  often  weep,  and  from  almost  every  one  the 
question  came, — "  What  will  the  daughter  do  1 — how  will 
ehe  bear  up  under  this  overwhelming  sorrow  V*  All  feared 
that  she  would  die  heartbroken,  and  many  predicted  there 
would  be  two  funerals  on  the  same  day. 
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Poor  snfforer  !  thy  tender  nurso  and  gnardian  in  thy  long 
helpleHS  alHiction  no  iongor  smootlis  tliy  pillow ;  tlioso  eyes, 
that  looked  on  thee  so  tenderly,  are  closed  ;  the  tongue,  that 
often  cheered  thy  lonely  hours,  is  silent ;  tho  heart,  that  long 
has  loved  thee,  beats  with  affection  no  more.  No  Iomu,  but 
the  loss  of  thy  soul,  could  have  been  to  thee  so  heavy.  Thy 
mother  is  dead,  and  in  that  short  sentence  is  a  world  of 

meaning. 

"  Tho  d»y  goes  by 
Oa  which  our  soul's  beloved  die.     Tho  day 
'  On  which  the  body  of  the  de.iu  is  stretched 

By  handi  that  decked  it  when  alive.     The  day 
On  which  the  dead  is  shrouded,  and  the  day 
Of  burial  comes." 

And  og  lin  the  friends  and  relations,  clothed  in  sable  gar- 
ments, wend  their  way  to  this  cottage  of  tears.  We  enter 
with  them,  and  again  look  upon  the  mother,  as  she  calmly 
sleeps,  and  the  bereaved  daughter  as  she  sighs  and  weeps. 
Again  the  coffin  is  laid  in  the  spot  beside  her  bed,  and  again 
the  hand  is  carefully  lifted  until  it  rests  on  the  cold  forehead 
of  her  dear  p  irent.  Few  words  ware  spoken ;  in  the  an- 
guish of  her  soul  she  feebly  said, — "  My  mother  1 "  The 
coffin  was  borne  away,  and  the  mother  was  laid  with  the 
husband  and  son. 

"  In  death's  soft  slumber  lulled  to  rest, 
They  sleep  by  smiling  visions  blest. 

That  gently  whisper  peace  ; 
Till  the  last  morn's  fair  opening  ray 
Uaiolds  the  bright  eternal  day 

Of  active  life  and  bliss." 

There  are  sorrows  so  profound,  and  grief  so  deep,  that 
make  it  imprudent  for  a  stranger  to  iutrue  upon  them.  The 
wei;Zhdedt  worJi  and  wisest  counsel  do  little  towards  bind- 
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ing  up  a  breaking  heart.  Calm  reflection,  and  quiet  com- 
murung  of  the  spirit  bowed  down  to  the  dubt,  are  often  the 
best  antidotes  to  grief,  especially  with  those  that  recognize 
the  hand  of  God  in  all  events.  Miss  Jackson's  was  an  intel- 
ligent piety.  She  was  able  to  take  a  wide  range  of  thought, 
and  to  draw  largely  on  the  imperishable  promises  of  holy 
writ.  She  knew  that',  as  link  by  link  of  the  mysterious 
chain  of  Providence  was  unfolding,  the  last  link  would  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  does  not  afflict  his  children 
willingly,  but  has  for  t- very  thing  a  purpose.  Knowing  this, 
I  did  not  venture  to  commune  with  her  for  some  time,  but, 
when  I  did,  by  letter,  express  to  her  a  word  of  sympathy, 
she  convinced  me  that  my  reasoning  on  her  case  had  been 
right.  Though  her  body  invariably  remains  in  the  same  con- 
dition, yet,  at  times,  she  is  able  to  lift  her  hands  and  move 
her  fingers.  At  these  times  she  often  pens  her  thoughts,  and 
records  her  experience.  In  reply  to  my  letter  of  condolence 
she  wrote  : — 

"  I  was  enabled  to  bear  my  dear  father's  removal  with 
comparative  calmness,  he  had  been  so  great  a  sufferer,  and 
for  so  long  a  time.  The  moment  I  knew  his  spirit  had  left 
its  earthly  tabernacle,  I,  in  imagination,  watched  its  entrance 
into  the  heavenly  city,  and  heard  the  Saviour  say, — *  Well 
done  ! '  I  hoped  soon  to  join  him.  My  bodily  sufferings  at 
this  time  were  great  and  many,  but  the  sweet  consciousness 
that  there  was  with  me  in  the  furnace  '  One  like  unto  the 
Son  of  God,'  cheered  me  so  much  that  I  could  often  say, 
*  Lord,  it  is  good  to  be  here.'  But  a  heavier  cross  was  pre- 
pared for  me, — waves  and  billows  were  to  pass  over  me. 
How  shall  I  tell  you  my  feelings  when  I  was  informed  o4* 
my  dear  brother's  danger  and  his  death  1  And  scarcely  was 
my  brother  no  more,  ere  my  beloved  mother  was  overtaken 
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with  the  sleop  from  which  she  never  awoke.  Now  my  cup 
of  Horrow  was  full, — uiy  heart  wuh  overwhelmed  within  nie. 
Tliese,  truly,  were  deep  waters.  How  could  I  have  borne 
this  weight  of  heart-rending  grief  which  I  how  endurad,  had 
I  not  known  Him  who  was  my  hiding-place )  Apart  from 
Christ,  this  scene  ofdesolntion  tootdd  fuive  been  uncheered  by 
ons  drop  of  contort,  or  one  ray  of  hope  /  But  He  did  not 
leave  me  comfortless.  '  Lo,  I  am  with  thee/  was  my  strong- 
hold. I  kept  repeating  the  promise,  and  many  sweet  hymns, 
especially  the  verses, — 

*  Dear  refuge  of  my  weary  soul, 
On  Thee  while  sorrows  rise, 
On  Thee,  when  waves  of  trouble  roll, 
My  fainting  hope  relies. 
t'  To  Thee,  I  tell  each  rifling  grief, 

For  Thou  alone  canst  heal ; 
Thy  word  can  send  a  sweet  relief, 
For  every  pain  I  feel.' 

'*  It  was  a  source  of  deep  grief  to  me,  at  this  time,  that  T 
did  not  glorify  Qod  in  the  fire.  I  was  not  entirely  submis- 
sive. When  mother  was  taken  away,  I  thought  surely  this 
last  blow  might  have  been  withheld,  or,  at  least,  we  might 
have  been  permitted  to  have  one  parting  word  to  treasure,- 
and  receive  hor  last  blessiiig.  I  had  neai-ly  murmured,  and  it 
now  gives  me  pain  to  think  I  ever  for  a  moment  doubted 
God's  goodness." 

Such  a  letter  from  one  who,  for  two  years  and  six  months, 
had  been  unable  to  lift  her  head  from  the  pillow  of  sickness, 
and  who  has,  during  her  own  heavy  affliction,  had  the  cof- 
fins of  father,  mother,  and  brother,  laid  at  her  bedside,  that 
she  might  lay  her  feeble  hand  on  their  cold  foreheads,  ere  the 
grave  closed  over  them,  reveals  such  a  power  in  the  religion 
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of  Christ  to  comfort  in  the  deepest,  darkest,  depths  of  sorrow, 
and  gave  such  a  thrill  of  joy  to  my  soul  while  reading  it, 
that  i  felt  more  than  ever  that  religion  is  really  the  one 
thing  needful.  O,  this  religion  of  Jesus,  what  wonders  does 
it  accomplish  I  It  wipes  guilt  from  the  conscience,  and 
darkness  from  the  mind  ;  it  brightens  the  gloomiest  scenes, 
smooths  the  most  rugged  paths,  cheers  the  most  drooping 
spirit,. gives  faith  to  the  feai>ful,  courage  to  the  timid,  and 
strength  to  the  weak.  It  transformL  the  dungeon  or  sick 
room  into  a  palace,  robs  the  grave  of  its  terrors,  and  death 
of  its  sting  ;  and  often,  in  this  life,  lifts  the  soul  of  the  saint 
to  the  very  gates  of  paradise.  Money  cannot  buy  it,  good 
works  cannot  merit  it,  and  no  man  deserves  it ;  yet  God, 
through  Christ,  freely  offers  it  to  all.  And  now  the  afHicted, 
bereaved,  sorely-:tried  subject  of  this  narrative  had,  by  faith 
in  Christ  become  possessed  of  it ;  and  it  was  this  that  lit  up 
her  pale,  yet  happy,  countenance  with  raptures  of  holy  joy, 
imparting  a  peace  to  which  the  unconverted  must  for  ever 
be  a  stranger. 

How  many  of  the  gay  and  thoughtless, — decked  in  dia- 
monds, pearls,  rings  and  chains,  in  silks  and  satins,  dancing 
the  giddy  dance  of  life,  swallowed  up  in  the  whirl|X)ol  of 
fashion,  trying  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season, — • 
are  a  thousand  times  more  to  be  pitied  than  she  1  Yes :  9  ad 
when  their  giddy  life  draws  to  a  close,  they  would  give  a 
thousand  worlds  to  exchange  places  with  this  peaceful  child 
of  God  when  it  will  be  for  ever  too  late  ! 

Dear  sister,  we  now  take  our  leave  of  thee.  Still  on  thy 
bed  of  sickness, — still,  through  the  dreary  nights  of  winter, 
or  the  brighter  days  of  summer,  now  in  the  fourth  year  of 
thy  prostration,  a  prisoner  in  thy  humble  'jhamber ;  yet  vre 
leave  thee,  believing  that,  alter  all,  thou  hast  an  average  cup 
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of  J07.  But  while  v/e  leave  thse,  we  join  with  thee  in 
thanking  thy  Qod,  who  so  graciously  retains  thee,  and  ft^el 
persuaded  that  millions  of  the  young,  the  healthy  and  thought- 
less, strangers  to  religion,  even  in  this  h/e,  know  far.  less  of 
real,  lasting  happiness,  than  the  meek,  patient,  though  sorely- 
afflicted  Christian,  as  she  lies  within  the  humble  cottage  at 
Bamford.  And  she  is  another,  among  the  millions  of  wit* 
nesses,  that  the  grace  of  Qod,  under  all  ciroumst&nces,  can 
comfort  and  sustain  His  children  under  the  heaviest  bereave, 
ments,  and  severest  tbials. 
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I  HAVE  often  thought  that  John's  heavenly  vision  cf  golden 
vials  filled  with  incense,  the  pmyers  of  the  saints,  would 
contaiii  many  hundred  thousand  of  prayers  of  parents  for 
their  children,  especially  of  godly  parents  for  ungodly  chil- 
dren ;  for,  amongst  the  millions  of  earnest  petitions  that  daily 
ascend  to  the  Throne,  many  of  them  come  from  hearts  made 
sad  by  those  they  love  the  dearest  grieving  them  the  most. 
And  how  many  of  such  parents  have  pi-ayed  and  waited, 
and  have  at  last  gone  down  to  the  grave  without  seeing 
their  heart-breaking  request  answered, — ^have  died  before 
heir  dearest  hope  was  realized  ! 

How  is  it  that  some  truly  consistent  and  earnest  religious 
parents  have  wicked  children  1  "We  know  it  is  so,  but  we 
also  know  it  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  A  large 
majority  of  ministers,  officers,  and  members  of  our  Christian 
churches  are  children  of  pious  parents  ;  the  rule  is,  that 
pious  parents  have  pious  children,  and  where  we  find  the  ex- 
ception we  are  surprised  and  pained,  and  wonder  how  it  is. 
The  sons  of  the  worthy  old  patriarch,  Jacob,  almost  broke 
his  heart.  David  was  a  good  man,  and  one  whose  recorded 
experience  has  been  a  blessing  to  millions,  yet  he  had  great 
trouble  with  his  children.  Good  old  Eli  loved  and  served 
his  God,  yet  he  had  two  bad  sons.  And  many  good  parents 
since  their  day  have  had  to  mourn,  and  weep,  abd  pray  over 
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their  undutiful  offspring,  through  many  long  years,  and 
themselves  go  to  heaven  before  their  prayers  have  been 
answered.  But  their  requests  are  treasured  up  in  golden 
vessels  before  the  throne,  and  who  knows  how  many  of  them 
will  be  heard  )  Many  of  them  have  already  been  answered, 
and,  for  the  comfort  of  sorrowing  fathers  and  mothers,  the 
following  incidents  are  recorded. 

^  Fifteen  years  since  a  person  kept  a  small  shop  in  Roch- 
dale. She  had  an  only  brother  named  John,  residing  north 
of  the  town,  who  sometimes  came  over  to  see  his  sister. 
He  was  remarkably  good-looking,  tall,  strong,  apparently 
healthy,  and  about  forty  years  of  age.  Being  well  acquainted 
with  the  sister,  she  requested  me  to  spend  a  day  with  her 
brother,  and  take  him  out  to  see  the  country  around  Roch- 
dale, especially  mentioning  HoUingworth.  The  day  was 
fine,  and  while  walking  leisurely  towards  HoUingworth 
Lake,  we  began  talking  a  little  about  our  own  histories. 
I  learned  that  John  was  a  farmer,  and  an  active  member 
of  a  Christian  church,  and  that  he  took  more  delight  in  con- 
versing about  religion  than  about  either  his  <  rops  or  his 
cattle.  He  was  a  good  speaker,  seemed  truly  happy  while 
telling  of  his  conversion  to  God,  and  his  Christian  experi- 
ence was  rich  and  solid. 

"  You  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  ;  a  good  farm,  good 
health,  and  a  good  hope  of  heaven,"  I  observed. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  much  for  which  I  ought  to  be  grateful, 
but  I  have  one  standing  trouble  that  will  go  with  me  to  the 
grave  ;  for,  though  I  know  I  am  a  pardoned  sinner,  memory 
is  there,  and  the  remembrance  of  some  of  my  sins  leaves  a 
sting  that  will  never  be  extracted.  Monpy  cannot  do  it, 
time  will  not  do  it,  and  all  the  people  in  the  world  cannot, 
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if  they  would.  I  refer  to  my  conduct  to  my  father  and 
mother." 

For  several  minutes  we  walked  on  in  silence,  for  John 
seemed  deeply  affected,  and  I  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
At  last  I  asked, — 

"Are  they  both  dead r 

"  Yes,  many  years  since ;  and  T  believe  that  my  wicked- 
ness shortened  their  days.*' 

"  "Were  they  religious  ? " 

"Yes.  I  now  think  that  two  better  creatures  never 
lived  ;  but  from  the  time  I  became  a  young  man,  they  had 
nothing  from  me  but  sorrow  upon  soitow.  They  died  when 
I  was  at  the  worst.  I  believe  they  offered  up  thousands  of 
prayers  for  my  salvation.  Many  of  them  I  heard,  for  we 
had  daily  prayer ;  but,  long  before  they  died,  I  refused  to 
join  them, — I  either  contrived  to  be  absent  or  walked  o^t 
of  the  house, — but  now  I  set  a  vdluo  on  the  old  prayers 
beyond  language  to  express.  They  piled  them  up  in  heaven 
for  me." 

"In  what  did  your  bad  conduct  principally  consist?" 

**  Refusing  to  attend  church,  abusive  language,  neglecting 
work,  bad  company,  late  hours,  and  worse.  But  T  did  not 
think  of  the  pain  I  was  inflicting  at  the  time;  in  fact,  I  did 
not  care.  A  kind  old  creature,  who  lived  with  my  parents 
for  many  years,  and  who  now  resides  in  a  cottage  near  my 
farm,  has  told  me,  at  time?,  of  what  she  saw,  and  she  always 
weeps  while  telling.  She  has  several  times  ((iven  me  the 
history  of  one  night,  part  of  vliich  I  knew. 

"On  going  out  on  the  d?y  she  refers  to,  my  father  told 
ine,  with  a  troubled  look,  that  my  conduct  was  getting  past 
bearing,  and  that  if  I  was  rot  home  by  eleven  o'clock,  he 
would   bolt  the   door.     Mother   heard  what  he  said,  and 
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looked  very  uneasy,  for  she  knew  he  would  perform  hie 
threat.  My  poor  mothei*  had  often  waited  up  for  me  much 
later,  though  fleven  is  a  late  hour  for  farmers.  The  old 
servant,  when  first  telling  me,  said, — 

'*  *  I  saw  your  mother  go  up  stairs  several  times  that  day, 
and  I  knew  what  for.  She  knew  where  to  take  he?  troubles, 
and  you,  Johnny,  found  her  plenty  of  them.  When  night 
came,  and  it  began  to  be  late,  she  became  very  uneasy,  and 
many  times  opened  the  aoot*  and  looked  out  into  the  dark, 
hearkening  for  your  step  with  breathless  anxiety.  Your 
father  sat  reading  bis  Bible  by  the  fireside,  but,  poor  man, 
he  did  not  read  much  ;  he  looked  more  into  the  fire  than 
into  the  book,  for  he  was  greatly  troubled.  He  looked  often 
at  the  clock,  and  T  thought  he  was  afraid  of  the  time  coming. 
I,  too,  was  very  anxious,  for  I  knew  what  was  going  on,  and 
would  have  given  my  new  cap  to  have  heard  your  feet 
coming. 

" '  The  clock  struck  at  last.  Your  father  quietly  rose  and 
bolted  the  door.  Your  mother  bent  down  her  head  to  hide 
her  silent  tears.  I  believe  the  shooting  of  that  bolt  went 
to  her  heart.  O,  Johnny,  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  bolt  a  door  on 
a  child, — ^to  lock  one  out  that  ought  to  be  in.  Not  a  woi-d 
was  spoken.  We  all  retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep.  I 
think  your  mother  was  long  on  her  knees  that  night ;  and  I 
have  heard  her  say  since,  that  neither  she  nor  your  father 
slept  one  wink.     It  was  a  sorrowful  night  for  us  all' 

"  I  remember  going  home  the  night  the  servant  men- 
tioned, and,  finding  all  fast,  got  the  bam  ladder  and  crept 
through  the  hay-loft  door  upon  the  hay-stack,  thinking  how 
cleverly  I  had  found  myself  a  bed.  My  father  said  little  to 
me  for  several  days,  but  my  mother  entreated  me,  for  her 
sake,  to  give  up  my  bad  company,  saying  that  I  should  bring 
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io'^lM  their  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  tbe  grave  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve she  was  right  in  her  prediction.  They  Voth  lie  buried 
in  the  village  churcuyard,  not  far  from  my  dwelling,  near  a 
little  gate,  on  the  west  side.  I  have  many  times  leaned  over 
that  gate,  and  looked  on  their  grave,  with  my  heart  almost 
breaking.  Hivery  bar  of  that  gate  has  been  wet  with  my 
tears,  and  one  dark  night  I  knelt  on  the  cold  stone  that 
covers  them,  praying  they  would  forgive  me." 
"  And  how  did  you  become  a  changed  man  1 " 
"  I  well  remember  that,  when  I  was  at  the  worst,  I  had 
continual  convictions  and  strivings  of  the  Spirit.  There 
was  nothing  troubled  mo  so  much  as  the  prayers  of  my 
parents.  Wherever  I  was  at  the  time  of  prayer,  I  was  mis- 
erable, and  I  many  times  wished  they  would  not  pray  for 
me,  but  it  is  a  mercy  they  did.  For  several  Sundays  after 
my  father's  death  (he  died  the  last),  I,  for  decency's  sake, 
attended  the  church,  and  on  one  Sabbath  morning  I  had 
such  a  view  of  my  uiisconduct  that  I  wondered  the  earth 
did  not  open  and  swallow  me  up.  For  many  weeks  after  I 
was  in  the  most  wretched  state  o'^  mind.  I  wanted  to  pray, 
but  durst  not;  and  when  I  read  the  Bible — my  father's 
Bible — which  I  sometimes  did  in  private,  I  felt  worse  and 
worse,  until  I  was  forced  to  go  on  my  knets  and  cry  for 
mercy.  I  found  mercy,  and  believe  the  pray«i*s  of  my  pa- 
rents have  at  last  been  heard.  O,  I  wish  they  had  lived  to 
see  the  change ;  I  believe  they  would  have  lived  longer.  It 
is  a  dreadful  thing  for  children  to  disobey  parents,  especially 
good  parents  ;  it  is  sure  to  bring  sorrow,  sooner  or  later. 
But,  thank  Grod,  their  prayers  are  heard.  They  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  me  in  heaven,  but  I  do  believe  I  shall  see  them 
there,  and  it  will  be  a  meeting !  " 

Yes,  John,  thought  I,  you  are  right,  it  will  be  a  meet- 
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ing ;  and  I  believe  tliere  will  be  myriads  of  iinch  meetings 
in  heaven.  The  prayers  of  Qod's  saints,  whatever  they  are 
for,  9-  a  treasured  up  in  golden  vials  to  show  how  pi'ecioui 
they  arfci. 

John's  description  of  his  wicked  conduct  to  his  parents, 
and  the  sorrow  he  had  caused  them,  reminded  mo  of  an 
early  acquaintance  who  brought  much  sorrow  to  his  home. 
How  many  families,  who  but  for  one  would  be  happy  fami- 
lies,  have  a  continual  cloud  hanging  over  their  home  in  oo\u 
sequence  of  that  one  !  There  needs  but  one  wicked,  disobe- 
dient child  to  destroy  the  peace  of  the  whole  house.  To  fear 
going  aniong  our  friends,  to  keep  away  from  the  social  circle, 
lest  we  may  be  askeu  something  respecting  an  erring  sister 
or  brother,  or  an  undutit'ul  child,  is  very  depressing  to  the 
spirits.  To  seek  seci*ecy  and  retirement,  and  even  keep 
from  the  house  of  God,  because  the  one  has  brought  some  new 
disgrace,  has  been  done  thousands  of  times.  Many  a  good 
man,  who  fondly  hoped  to  see  his  son  or  sons  become  his 
stay  and  staff,  and  inherit  his  name  and  credit,  has  been 
bowed  down  to  the  earth  to  tind  them  his  disgrace.  When 
a  good  man  so  circumstanced  sees  another  good  man  sur- 
rounded with  kirtd,  affectionate,  dutiful  sons  or  daughters, 
how  his  soul  yearns  with  anguish  over  the  contrast !  He 
only  can  give  a  true  estimate  between  a  good  child  and  a 
bad  one. 

Thomas,  the  young  man  now  before  us,  caused  his  father 
the  greatest  trouble ;  and  that  good,  kind  old  man  had  to 
go  down  to  the  grave,  and  never  see  the  child  for  whom  ho 
had  offered  up  thousands  of  prayers  become  a  changed  charac- 
ter. He  made  the  latter  part  of  his  father's  days,  days  of 
continual  sorrow  :  so  much  so  tha^  he  once  8»id  to  a  friend 
with  whom  he  was  conversing  about  his  son,  that  he  was 
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afraid  that  he  should  lose  his  Datiiral  affection  for  him,  and 
become  absolutely  indifferent  to  his  welfare,  either  here  or 
hereafter ; — but  he  finished  this  painful  sentence  with  a  flood 
of  tears,  showing  that  his  love  for  him  was  still  very  powerful. 

fA  ny  times  when  Thomas  was  out  late,  his  mother  would 
jiv V  uind  to  be  busy  sewing,  that  she  might  have  an  excuse 
i<,"  r  •  raining  up,  so  that  the  door  might  not  be  bolted  against 
h'dr  wic  "  son ;  and  frequently  after  her  husband  had  retired 
to  bed — not  to  rest — did  the  poor  afflicted  creature  kneel 
down  and  pour  out  her  soul  to  God  on  behalf  of  her  erring 
child ;  and  Thomas,  more  than  once,  when  peeping  through 
the  keyhole,  saw  his  mother  on  her  knees,  and  knew  for 
whom  she  was  praying  ;  and  though  he  was  always  more  or 
less  drunk,  yet  he  could  afterwards  tell  how  painfully  the 
sight  affected  him. 

llie  mornings  following  these  late  hours,  bad  company, 
and  diink,  were  sorrowful  mornings.  Few  words  were  said 
by  any  of  the  family  at  breakfast.  The  little  that  was  eaten, 
was  eaten  in  sadness ;  but  the  cause  of  all  this  would  seldom 
be  there,  for  be  was  like  almost  all  such,  too  big  a  coward 
to  face  the  consequences  of  hiu  own  wicked  doings,  and  so 
contrived  to  get  out  of  the  house  or  remain  in  bed.  He  was 
in  bed  one  Sunday  morning  when  all  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  gone  to  their  place  of  worship.  The  subject,  that 
morning,  was  David's  sorrow  for  hin  son  Absalom.  The 
preacher  wept  much  while  speaking,  of  the  broken  hearts  of 
godly  parents,  broken  by  the  conduct  of  ungodly  children. 
Poor  man,  he  spoke  from  experience,  and  he  was  speaking 
to  some  who  could  weep  with  him. 

That  was  the  last  time  the  father  of  Thomas  attended  a 
place  of  worship.  Ho  gradually  sank  in  health,  lingering 
for  many  months.     Step  by  step  he  went  to  the  grave,  with- 
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out  any  particular  disease.  The  last  day  of  his  life  he 
wished  to  have  a  private  interview  with  his  son ;  he  felt 
anxious  to  give  him  his  blessing,  and  a  last  warning,  while 
he  was  able  to  speak.  Thomas  was  led  into  the  room  of  his 
dying  father  by  his  weeping  mother,  with  tears  rolling 
down  her  cheeks.  He  sat  down  beside  the  bed ;  the  father 
stretched  out  his  thin,  clammy  hand,  and  Thomas  took  hold 
of  it,  waiting  his  father's  words,  but  nonf>  were  spoken. 
Speech  had  fled  ;  he  never  spoke  again  !  ^ 

Every  day  that  Thomas  went  to  his  wc  • ':  h  \d  to  pass 
within  a  few  yards  of  his  father's  grave.  I  '«Kve  seen  him 
several  times  in  tht^  dark  looking  throut^h  \e  rails  on  the 
spot  where  his  parent  lay  buried,  and  u'  ".e  ventured  to  a^sk 
him  how  he  felt,  as  he  was  looking  on  u  ^  lat  resting-place 
of  his  good,  Christian  father  ? 

"  O,  he  was  a  decent  old  chap,"  he  replied,  and  went 
whistling  away. 

Shortly  after  the  night  I  last  saw  him  ho  left  the  country, 
and  little  was  heard  of  him  for  some  time.  One  morning  a 
letter  came  addressed  to  his  mother.  It  was  the  hand- 
writing of  her  son—  the  unduitful  son  of  a  thousand  prayers. 
On  the  last  page  of  the  letter  were  the  following  words  : — 

"  Mother,  do  you  ever  feel  ;your  heart  hard  when  you  prayl 
I  have  been  on  my  knees  many  times,  asking  God  to  forgive 
me  for  my  conduct  to  you  and  my  poor  dead  father,  but  0, 
how  hard  my  heart  feels  !  I  want  to  pray,  but  somehow 
cannot ;  yet  I  cunnot  give  it  up.  Most  of  this  letter  has 
been  'written  on  my  knees.  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me, 
and  suiteii  my  heart,  and  bend  my  stiff  neck.  O  Lord, 
keep  me  and  save  me  !" 

When  his  motlier  received  this  letter,  she,  like  Hezckiah, 
went  in  private  and  spread  it  before  the  Lord.     O,  how  she 
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prayed  again  and  again  that  her  ungodly,  wundering  child 
might  now  become  a  new  creature  in  Jesus  Christ.  She 
rejoiced  over  the  letter,  but  she  rejoiced  with  trembling. 
Hope,  was  now  brightening,  but  doubt  still  lingered,  and 
she  was  afraid  to  say  a  word  about  it  even  to  her  most  inti- 
mate friends.  But  letter  afttT  letter  followed,  all  in  the 
same  strain,  and  then  one  came  that  money  could  not  buy, 
telling  the  dear,  dear  mother,  that  Thomas  was  now  a  par- 
doned child  of  Qod.  The  piled-up  prayers  of  the  father  in 
heaven,  and  the  mother  on  earth,  were  answered  at  last ! 

Five  years  have  now  rolled  away  since  Thomas  wrot«  this 
letter  to  his  mother,  but  still  he  remains  a  sincere  and  active 
Christian.  He  holds  high  office  in  the  church,  and  is  much 
beloved  and  respected,  and  is  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  his 
widowed  mother ;  but  Thomas  has  often  been  heard  to  say 
that  he  never  thinks  of  his  father  without  a  bitter  pang  of 
sorrow. 

"  But  are  we  always  to  wait  till  death  before  our  prayers 
are  answered )"  some  may  ask.  No,  not  always,  though 
many  have  done  so. 

Good  old  Mr.  Grimshaw,  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
useful  preachers  in  his  day,  had  a  most  wicked  son.  He 
prayed  for  him  long,  but  he  died  without  an  answer.  This 
son,  on  one  occasion,  entering  the  church  where  his  father 
has  often  preached,  was  greatly  overcome  with  sorrow  and 
grief  because  of  his  sins,  and,  while  at  a  prayer-meeting 
held  after  thd  service,  in  bitterness  of  soul  he  besought  the 
'Lord,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  pardon 
his  transgressions.  His  prayer  was  heard,  and  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  joy  he  leaped  to  his  feet,  and,  lifting  up  both 
hands  towards  heaven,  called  out  with  a  loud  voice, — "  O  ! 
what  will  my  father  say  1   What  will  my  father  say  9"   Yes, 
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and  what  will  many  a  father  and  mother  yet  Ray,  when  they 
shall  see  their  returned  prodigals  in  glory  I 

But  we  do  not  always  wait  so  long.  Thore  are  thousands 
whose  hopes  have  been  so  long  deferred  that  hope  was 
almost  gone,  who  have  yet  lived  to  see  their  hopes  realized. 
Praying  breath  is  not  spent  in  vain,  and  we  give  the  follow- 
ing as  an  illustration  : — 

Near  the  town  of  Bury,  a  place  about  five  miles  from 
Rochdale,  there  formerly  resided  a  good  old  Christian  of  the 
name  of  Crompton.  This  man  had  been  long  a  labourer  in 
the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  had  been  the  instrument  of  much 
good  to  others.  How  inscrutable  is  this  truth  to  many,  and 
yet  it  is  a  truth  ?  Ministers,  Sunday-school  teachera,  and 
othf^rs,  who  are  anxiously  working  and  praying  for  the  con- 
version of  souls,  can  see  others  saved,  and  those  for  whom 
they  are  most  concerned  hardening  their  hearts  against  all 
efforts  made  on  their  behalf.  They  see  many  of  the  most 
unlikely  brought  to  Christ,  and  those  they  have  most  reason 
for  believing  should  be  converted,  become  the  most  hopeless 
and  hardened.  Nothing  but  faith  in  God,  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  duty,  could  keep  such  men  to  their  work, — reasoning 
never  could.  This  is  one  of  God's  le-^isons  to  teach  us  that 
the  souls  of  other  children — the  souls  of  strangers — are  as 
previous  as  the  souls  of  those  we  feel  we  could  die  for. 
And  if  we  have  to  preach  and  pray  with  sadder  hearts,  it 
makes  us  more  in  earnest ;  what  to  us  is  a  great  grief,  may 
prove  to  others  an  unspeakable  blessing.  Our  very  sorrows 
may,  in  this  respect,  be  turned  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Crompton  was  in  this  mysterious  position.     He  had  one 

son,  named  Samuel,  who  was  to  him  a  source  of  continual 

anxiety.     He  had  trained  him  in  example  and  precept  with 

much  care,  and  while  he  was  young — while  he  could  "  give 
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him  a  kiss  and  put  him  to  bed," — he  was  full  of  bright 
thoughts  for  the  future ;  but  as  ho  rose  up  to  manhood,  and 
his  disposition  began  to  unfold  itself,  he  turned  out  to  be  a 
very  ungrateful  and  rebellious  son.  He  left  his  home, 
wandered  for  several  years  from  place  to  place,  and  grew 
every  day  more  wicked.  All  news  from  Samuel  was  bad 
news, —  all  rapports  respecting  his  conduct  only  deepened 
the  wound  in  his  father's  heart.  He  wished  him  at  home, 
yet  feart'd  his  coming.  He  seldom  mentioned  his  name,  yet 
there  was  no  name  so  often  thought  of,  and  eBpecially  when 
the  old  man  was  at  prayer  ;  then  he  was  never  forgotten. 

O,  what  millions  of  prayers  have  followed  the  steps  of 
wandering  prodigals  I  I  have  often  thought  that  one  rea8<  n 
why  so  many  emigrant  p-hips  safely  ride  the  storms  of  the 
trackless  deep  is  because  so  many  prayers  follow  them. 
CJrouipton's  prayers  had  followed  Samuel,  and,  after  many 
years,  when  in  shattered  health,  in  the  words  of  the  prodigal 
he  said,  "  1  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,"  his  father 
received  the  returning  son  with  mixed  feelings  of  pain  and 
pleasure,  pain  to  sec  him  so  very  miserable  and  wr»jtched  in 
appearance,  and  pleasure  to  see  that  he  was  yet  out  of  hell. 

The  change  in  Samuel's  external  appearance  was  not 
greater  than  the  internal.  His  haughty  soul  was  bowed  to 
the  dust,  and  he  was  come  home  to  implore  forgiveness, 
and  to  tell  of  the  wonderful  power  of  saving  grace  to  the 
chief  of  sinners.  O,  what  joyful  nev/s  to  the  poor  old 
father  I  his  long-sorrowful  countenance  beamed  with  cheer- 
fulness. He  had  many  times  prayed, — "  Lord,  whatever 
may  become  of  Samuel's  body,  do  save  his  soul ;"  and  now 
he  saw  him  again,  weak  in  body,  but  happy  in  the  consci(Ris- 
ness  of  sins  forgiven.  Disobedience  to  parents  had  shortened 
his  life,  as  it  has  done  to  thousands.    The  sin  of  the  soul 
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wad  ptirdoned,  but  the  consequence  to  the  body  waa  a  long, 
wasting  sickness. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Samuel's  sickness  his  father 
watched  over  him  with  the  greatest  tenderness.  They  could 
now  kneel  together  at  the  mercy-seat,  and  talk  of  the  won- 
derful  way  in  which  the  Lord  brought  him  to  see  himself  a 
sinner,  and  how  much  bett«r  it  was  for  him  to  go  down 
to  an  early  grave  and  go  to  heaven,  than  live  on  in  re- 
bellion, and  die  an  old  man  unsaved.  It  was  pai'iful  to 
the  aged  man  to  see  his  son  wasting  away  before  his  eyes, 
but  it  was  far  less  {Miinful  than  to  see  him  living  a  life  of 
wickedness ;  his  soul  was  saved,  and  that  was  to  the  fathei 
the  principal  thing. 

Mrs.  Horrocks  (now  residing  in  Hey  wood),  who  was 
present  at  the  moment  of  parting,  describes  it  as  a  sight  long 
to  be  remembered.     Speaking  of  Samuel's  death,  she  said  : — 

"  The  last  day  came — the  day  of  parting — the  day  of  death. 
Samuel's  summons  to  the  eternal  world  arrived,  but  the 
messenger  brought  no  terrors.  With  his  last  breath  he 
praised  his  God  and  blessed  his  father ;  and  when,  with  that 
last  breath,  the  spirit  glided  away  to  the  realms  of  the  blest, 
the  old  man  fell  on  his  knees,  and,  stretching  out  his 
hands  over  his  dead  child,  his  long  white  locks  hanging 
over  his  shoulders,  and  teara  streaming  down  his  cheeks, — 
thanked  God,  in  choking  sobs,  that  his  Samuel  was  now  in 
g'  )ry.  *  Yes,  Lord,*  said  the  old  man,  '  I  have  long  prayed, 
anJ  prayed,  and  hoped  against  hope,  but  now  Thou,  in  Thine 
own  way,  hast  heard  me.  My  child  is  safe, — and  Samuel  is 
in    heaven, — and   all  my    prayers    for    hia   sah'ation   aie 
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I  KNEW  a  young  man  who  was  struggling  hard  with  a 
small  business  and  a  young  family,  trying  to  help  hi&  aged 
father  and  mother, — dependent  upon  their  children, — and,^. 
who  regarded  it  as  one  of  his  many  blessings  that  he  was 
able  to  do  a  little  towards  making  his  aged  parents  com- 
fortable in  their  declining  yt-ars.  He  resided  about  three 
miles  from  the  cottage  in  which  they  lived,  and,  for  many 
years,  went  to  see  them  every  fortnight.  On  one  of  his 
visits  he  found  them  seated,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fire, 
looking  very  dejected.  On  inquiring  the  reason  his  father 
said, — 

"  Well,  my  lad,  thy  mother  and  me  have  been  thinking 
we  are  lying  hard  upon  thee  and  others  who  are  keepiag 
us,  for  you  have  little  to  spare.  We  paid  poor  rates  forty 
years,  and  we  have  been  thinking  that  we  have  some  right  / 
to  parish  relief.  If  they  refuse  to  give  us  anything  here, 
we  have  made  up  our  mimls  to  go  in  to  the  workhouse.  We 
do  not  like  it,  but  we  think  it  will  be  the  best  for  all  sides, 
for  you  have  all  enough  to  do  without  keeping  us, — and 
especially  thee."  ^ 

The  moment  his  father  finished  his  answer,  the  two  old 
people  burst  into  tears.  The  son  silently  rose  ft'om  the 
chair,  and  walked  towards  the  window,  and  was  for  some 
time  unable  to  speak  ;  then,  turning  towards  his  pai'ents,  he 
said, —  ,    <, 
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"  Father,  mother,  look  at  mo ;  do  you  see  these  boots,  this 
coat,  WAisteoat,  and  trousers,  made  of  good  Yorkshire  black 
cloth  1  I  will  willingly  exchange  this  cloth  for  fustian,  and 
these  boots  for  clogs,  before  you  shall  have  either  parish  pay, 
or  go  to  the  workhouse.  Do  you  want  to  rob  me  of  God's 
blessing  1 — for  I  never  could  expect  Him  to  bless  me  if  I  did 
not  do  my  duty  to  my  parents.  How  could  I  lift  up  my 
head  in  the  streets,  or  in  the  church,  if  I  knew  that  my 
father  and  mother  were  paupers  and  I  could  prevent  it  ? 
No,  no  ;  let  me  have  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  doing  all 
I  can  to  make  you  comfortable  to  the  last  moment  of  your 
lives,  and  then  I  can  expect  God's  blessing. 

"  Besides,  1  am  greatly  in  your  debt.  You  maintained 
me  until  I  was  able  to  work.  I  could  not  earn  much  for 
you  before  I  was  ten  years  of  age.  I  should  cost  you  at 
least  the  sum  of  seven  shillings  per  week,  which,  without 
interest,  would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  forty-six  pounds. 
Let  me  pay  that  back,  and  then  we  will  talk  about  the 
workhouse.  No,  no ;  no  workhouse  for  my  father  and 
mother  while  I  can  help  it." 

This  young  man  whs  right  in  his  determination  to  keep 
his  parents  out  of  the  workhouse.  Yet,  to  many,  the  work- 
house is  a  merciful  shelter,  and  a  better  home  tlian  they  are 
able  to  secure  for  themselves  in  sickness  or  old  age,  aid 
thousands  have  been  thankful  for  such  a  retreat  from  much, 
worse  ills.  Of  this  truth  Priscilla,  the  subject  of  this 
narrative,  is  an  illustration. 

Some  years  since,  a  cottage  in  Addison's  Yard,  Preston, 
contained  a  very  poor  family.  The  oldest  daughter,  an  intel- 
ligent looking  young  woman  of  sixteen,  was  unaccountably, 
smitten  with  paralysis,  and  night  and  day  lay  helpless  on 
her  bed.    Her  affectionate,  anxious,  pale-faced  mother  nursed 
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her  with  great  tenderness,  doing  all  she  could  fcr  htir  afflicted 
child  and  her  three  younger  brothers.  But  it  was  little  she 
could  do,  for  the  husband  and  father,  who  ought  to  have 
shared  with  his  wife  in  c.iring  for  his  home  and  children, 
and  especially  for  his  sick  daughter,  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  the  public-house,  talking  about  the  people's  rights,  and 
how  a  nation  ought  to  be  governed,  helping  to  clothe  the 
publican's  wife  with  silks  and  satins,  and  bend  his  children 
to  the  boarding  school,  while  his  own  wile  and  children  were 
clothed  in  rags.  Drink  did  for  this  man  wiiatit  has  done 
for  thousands,  it  destroyed  all  his  natural  affection  ;  he  left 
his  home  and  his  country,  caring  only  for  himself,  and  left 
his  family  to  the  care  of  strangers.  A  i.eighbour,  seeing 
their  misery  and  dist  ress,  obtained  an  order  for  them  to  go 
into  the  Preston  workhouse.  On  the  day  of  their  removal, 
the  same  kind  neighbour  took  his  own  cart,  in  which  he 
placed  some  bedding,  and,  with  great  care,  several  friends 
helped  to  lay  Priscilla  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The 
mother  sat  in  the  cart  to  take  care  of  her,  the  other  children 
•walking,  all  quietly  wended  their  way  to  the  workhouse, 
weeping  as  they  went. 

For  two  years  the  mother  did  what  she  could,  helping  in 
the  house,  watching  over  her  children  day  and  night,  looking 
more  especially  to  her  still  helplesn  daughter.  Often,  in  the 
silent  hours,  did  these  sorrowing  ones  talk  of  him  that  had 
descried  them,  daily  hoping  that  he  might  perhaps  become 
a  better  man,  come  back,  and  take  them  again  to  a  home  of 
their  own.  So  deeply  did  her  mother  feel  her  daily  cares 
and  troubles,  that  her  health  bent  beneath  the  weight.  She 
died,  and  with  her  last  breath  prayed  for  her  lost  husband 
and  helpless  child. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  loss  of  the  doubly  bereaved 
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cliild  when  her  mother  wan  taken  a  vay.  The  doath  of  a 
good  mother  has  been  the  grave  of  many  joys  ;  but  when 
that  mother  was  the  only  nurse,  the  loss  must  be  great 
indeed. 

Priscilla  had  with  her  in  the  workhotise  a  little  brother, 
called  'ohn.  This  little  brother  begged  that,  he  miglit  be 
allowed  to  nurse  his  sister;  and,  with  the  help  of  an  old 
woman  in  the  room,  he  did  what  he  could  to  supply  hii. 
motiier's  place.  But,  in  a  short  time,  John  was  taken 
away  to  learn  a  trade.  It  was  a  sorrowful  parting  ;  but 
the  sister,  kaowiug  that  it  waH  for  his  good,  willingly  allowed 
him  to  go. 

A  Piiscilla  had  been  lying  helpless  on  her  bed  in  the  work- 
house about  three  years  when  her  brother  John  was  taken 
away.  So  completely  was  she  prostrated,  that  she  could  not 
sit  up  or  change  her  p.)sture.  She  could  u^^e  her  hand»,  and 
tho  stroke  had  not  aSecte  I  h^r  h'^vid,  but  in  other  respects 
she  was  quite  helpless.  She  had  learned  to  read  in  the 
Sunday-school,  a  place  she  loved  and  attended  regularly  as 
long  as  she  was  able;  and  now  she  found  her  little  know- 
ledge of  reading  of  great  valn^.  She  improve«l  herself  in 
knitting  and  sewing,  for  she  always  said, — "I  will  do  what 
I  can  for  the  poor  children  iu  this  place  who  cannot  do 
anything  for  then)selves." 

She  greatly  regi-etted  not  being  able  to  write,  for  she 
wished  to  occupy  her  mind  as  much  rs  possibl<%  to  keep 
away  depressing  thoughts.  A  good  Christian,  who  often 
visited  the  workhouse,  hearing  of  her  wish,  kindly  under- 
took to  teach  her,  and  for  S(M  eral  months  attt  iided  to  his 
charge,  until  she  was  able  to  write  a  letter  to  lu-r  brother. 

But  often,  after  all  that  was  d.)ne  to  mitigate  the  lonely 
sorrow  of  Priscilla,  she  was  very  sad  ;  for  uou^  but  those 
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■who  have  exporieiiced  it  can  tell  the  dreary,  depressing 
effects  of  a  long,  protracted  alilictiou, — to  be,  month  afte. 
month,  and  year  after  year,  in  the  same  condition,  cut  off 
from  life's  social  enjoyments,  and  shut  out  from  the  world's 
busy  scenes.  The  spring  comes,  and  tints  the  world  with 
ten  thousand  shades  of  beauty,  but  not  for  them ;  to  them 
flowers  bloom  and  die  unseen,  except  some  loving  hand 
gathers  and  brings  them  to  the  sufferer.  The  lark,  the 
thrush,  and  the  linnet  fill  the  fields  and  i}i',  forests  witb 
their  song,  but  they  sing  not  for  them.  The  shady  walk, 
the  mountain  scenes,  that  inspire  the  poet  ind  enrapture  the 
philosopher,  bring  no  inspiration  or  rapture  ^'  '  them.  The 
church  bell  tolls  Ub  Sabbath  peal  to  wfefcotuii  v.'orshippers ; 
but  for  the  invalids  they  peal  in  vain,  e  ...apt  to  remind 
them  of  their  loss.  To  have  wearioomrt  days  and  nights  ;  to 
lie  awake  whil^  all  around  are  sleepinj^  ;  aj>  ^^pend  the  long, 
lonely  night  in  anxious  tho  ght,  or  tro'l  li'd  dreams, — no 
sound  but  the  watchman's  tread,  '  fcho  oti iking  hour,  re- 
quires somethinjw  more  than  hti'nan  help  oa  fortify  the  soul 
against  despai. .  P^*  :illa  had  ^iot  got  that  something,  and, 
as  a  consequence^  wa.;  ften  in  the  deepest  despondency. 
She  wished  to  die,  \  do  was  afraid  to  die.  Shv  was  often 
found  in  tears,  but  had  no  hand  to  wipe  them  a.ray.  Is  it 
a  wonder  that  she  should  say, — "  I  have  now  been  lying  on 
this  bed  of  affliction  for  &even  years,  and  yet  the  doctor  gives 
me  no  hope  !  O,  how  gloomy  are  all  my  j)ro8pects  !  I  have 
not  one  bright  spot  in  this  dark  wilderness."  Little  did 
poor  Priscilla  know,  when  she  uttered  this  mournful  sen- 
tence, that  she  had  yet  to  lie  on  that  bed  thirty  years  longer. 
How  merciful  is  the  Almighty  in  keeping  down  the  curtain 
of  futurity,  only  revealing  to  us  our  coming  troubles  as  He 
knows  we   shall   be  able  to   meet  them  ;   telling   us  that 
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"  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  there  of,"  thereby  teaching 
us  not  to  anticipate  sorrow. 

But  behind  the  dj)rk  cloud  that  had  so  long  hunj;  over 
Priscilla's  hopes  a  light  was  appearing,  and  by  the  finger  of 
a  stranger  was  sho  pointed  to  this  light.  M^ny  Christian 
friends,  whose  hearts  beat  with  sympathy  for  the  poor,  the 
sick,  and  the  sorrowful,  went  to  the  workhouse  at  various 
times.  Amongst  them  was  one  who,  when  she  came  to  the 
bedside  of  Priscilla,  and  heard  from  the  trembling  lips  a 
sketch  of  her  history,  was  touched  to  ttxd  deepest  depths  of 
her  soul,  with  a  desire  to  be  instrumental  in  pointing  the 
desponding  one  to  Him  who  can  bind  up  the  breaking  heart. 
In  affectionate  language  she  said  to  Priscilla, — 

"  They  tell  me  you  have  been  laid  helpless  on  your  bed  of 
sickness  seven  years,  my  dear  sister,"  ' 

T  "  Yes,  a  little  over  seven  years."  '  -. 

'  "Does  the  doctor  give  you  any  hope  that  you  will  ever 
be  better  r 
.  "  Not  much.     T  think  he  has  no  hope  himself." 

"  No  doubt,  my  dear  sister,  you  would  like  to  get  well. 
and  be  like  other  young  people,  walking  about  in  the  worM  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  often  think  my  lot  a  very  hard  e,  and  wonder 
what  I  have  done  that  I  should  suffer  i  do.  I  many 
times  wish  I  had  never  been  born,  or  di  when  I  did  not 
know  what  death  was." 

"Then  you  are  afraid  to  die,  Priscilla  J' 

"Yes." 

"But  the  Bible  tells  us  that  they  tuat  die  in  the  Lord 
are  blessed.    Have  you  never  read  that  cheering  statement  T 

"  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  unJerstand'it.     I  have  many  times 

read  in  Revelation  of  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  the  happi- 
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nesB  of  those  who  had  gone ;  but  I  think  I  shall  never  get 
tliere  nij'self." 

"  But,  my  dear  sister,  the  way  to  heaven  is  as  open  to  you 
as  it  was  to  them.  He  that  opened  the  way  not  only  showed 
them,  but  led  them  every  step  of  the  way ;  and  though 
there  be  a  multitude  that  no  man  can  number  from  every 
nrtion,  people,  and  tongue,  every  one  of  them  set  out  from 
Calvary,  and  Calvary  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  only  place 
from  which  a  poor  sinner  must  start  on  his  journey  to 
heaven  ;  it  is  from  the  Cross  to  the  Crown." 

Priscilla  turned  her  head  to  hide  her  tears.  The  last 
senteDce  evidently  made  an  impression  ;  light  was  breaking 
into  the  dark  mind  of  the  poor  invalid,  and  that  light  was 
the  light  of  life.  The  kind  friend  wiped  the  tears  from  her 
own  eyes,  and  from  the  eyes  of  the  poor  sufferer.  Then 
taking  hold  of  her  hand,  she  kneeled  down  by  her  bedside, 
and,  long  and  eornes^'v,  prayed  that  God,  for  Christ's  sake, 
would  speak  peace  to  the  heart  of  the  sorrowing  one.  That 
prayer  was  heard,  but  not  that  day  did  the  answer  come. 
Again  and  again  did  the  earnefet  Christi»D, — the  angel  of 
mercy  — visit  the  house  of  the  poor,  and  read  to  Priscilla 
tae  blessed  promises  out  of  the  holy  bool'.  Again  and  agaiu 
did  she,  with  increasing  power,  point  the  now  penitent  sin- 
ner to  Him  who  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners. 

Again  they  parted ;  but  soon  after  the  following  letter, 
written  by  Priscilla,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  kind, 
Christian  lady,  who  read  it  with  raptures  of  joy  : — 

*'  Dearly  Beloved  Christian  Friend, 

"  O,  my  dear  friend,  what  a  Saviour  I  have  found  ! 
In  Him  1  have  now  more  than  I  could  ask ;  in  his  fulness 
I  have  found  all  that  my  poverty  could  need  ;  and  you,  my 
dear  friend,  have  been  the  humble  instrument  in  the  hands 
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of  the  Tj^rd  my  God,  of  bringing  me  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  I  pray  God  you  may  never  grow  weary  in 
well  doing,  but  still  go  on  visiting  the  siok,  comforting  those 
who  are  cast  down,  and  instructing  the  ignorant.  You  de- 
light to  do  good  in  secret,  but  He  that  seeth  in  secret  shall 
reward  you  openly.  O,  my  dear  friend,  be  fervent  in 
prayer  for  the  conversion  of  sinners. 

"  My  dear  friend,  please  to  forgive  my  freedom  and  man- 
ner of  writing  to  you,  for  it  is  all  love  which  I  owe  to  you 
for  the  kindness  you  have  shown  to  me. 
it:  ''  I  remain  your  truly  affectionate, 

"  Humble  friend, 

•*  Pbisoilla  p.  Proppitt." 

Now  the  spring  may  come,  and,  with  its  warm,  soft 
breath,  call  forth  the  millions  of  flowers  from  their  winter 
slumber ;  the  linnet,  the  lark,  and  the  thrush  may  fill  the 
air  with  their  melodious  song ;  the  young,  the  healthy,  and 
the  strong  may  walk  the  shady  grove,  or  climb  the  moun- 
tain's side,  catching  pleasure  from  the  scenes  and  sounds ; 
but  there  is  not  one  of  them  more  happy  than  the  new-bom 
babe  in  Ghvhtj  though  lying  a  sick  pauper  in  the  parish, 
workhouse.  True  happiness  comes  not  from  without  but 
from  within  ;  peace  with  God  through  Christ  is  the  only 
source  of  real  joy.  Millions  have  proved  this  true,  but 
never  one  to  the  contrary.  Did  Piiscilla  now  wonder  what 
she  had  dote  that  she  should  suffer  so  much?  No.  Did 
she  wish  she  had  never  been  born,  or  died  when  a  baby  ? 
No.  Did  she  now  fear  to  die  ?  No.  Did  she  despair  of 
ever  getting  to  heaven  1  No.  Old  things  were  passed 
away,  and  all  things  were  boconje  new  1  The  gloom  that 
hung  over  her  mind  was  now  dis^)erded. 
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"  The  cloud  of  deep  darkness  by  mercy  was  riven, 
And  she  saw  through  the  opening  tho  bright  face  of  heaven." 

God's  greatest  gift  to  man  is  pardon  and  peace,  and  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit  that  we  are  His  adopted  children. 
Priscilla  has  now  got  this  greatest  of  all  gifts.  What  a 
blessing  to  any,  but  especially  to  one  who  had  yet  to  lie 
helpless  in  the  workhouse  for  thirty  years  1 

Priscilla's  conversion  opened  out  to  her  an  entirely  new 
sphere  of  action.  She  had  now  an  object  in  life  ;  she  now 
became  anxious,  as  all  real  converts  do,  for  the  good  of 
others.  By  her  example,  she  taught  them  meekness, 
patience,  resignation,  and  kindness  ;  and  by  her  precept,  be- 
came an  instrument  and  guide  to  many  of  the  poor,  igno- 
rant creatures  around  her.  From  the  day  of  her  converaion 
she  prayed  that  she  might  never  be  ashamed  to  testify  to 
the  power  of  saving  grace,  but  speak  of  the  love  of  Christ 
to  poor  sinners  on  every  fitting  opportunity.  To  many  hun- 
dreds in  the  workhouse,  and  to  friends  and  visitors  who 
came  to  see  her,  she  became  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  IJer 
peace  was  deep  and  her  joy  great.  The  promised  of  the 
Bible  were  to  her  more  precious  than  gems,  or  pearls,  or 
countless  gold;  they  filled  her  soul  with  holy  raptures.  SUe 
often  sang, — 

"  In  the  dark  watches  of  the  night,  I  count  his  mercies  o'er, 
I  praise  him  for  the  blessings  past,  and  humbly  ask  fur  more. " 

Hearing  of  several  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
being  similarly  afflicted,  she  opened  up  with  them  a  corres- 
pondence. Seventeen  of  these  letters  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  reading,  and  all  show  how  earnest  she  was  in  trying 
to  point  the  poor  siifiererd  to  the  source  of  all  comfort.  To 
Elizabeth  Hill,  Great  Moore-street,  Bolton,  still  aiive  and 
confined  to  her  bed,  she  writes, — 
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"  Preston,  March  21st,  1833. 
"My  deab  Sister, 

"  We  are  still  in  the  school  of  affliction,  and  how 
long  our  dear  Lord  intends  to  keep  us  there  I  do  not  know  ; 
but  this  I  hope  we  know,  we  are  in  the  hands  of  God.    0  en- 
treat Him  to  fit  us  for  the  whole  of  His  will  and  pleasure. 
I  also  trust  it  is  our  heart's  desire  to  devote  ourselves  anew 
to  the  Lord,  beseeching  Him  that  all  our  affections  may  be 
more  than  ever  consecrated  to  His  ,'lory.     When  we  consider 
how  great  our  privileges  are  of  calling  God  our  Father,  it 
ought  to  make  us  very  humble.     Compared  with  such  a 
relationship,  the  world  and  all  its  pleasures  seem  less  than 
nothing,  and  God  appears  all  and  in  all.     O  how  precious  is 
His  word  !     Were  I  able  to  tell  you  what  I  feel  when  read- 
ing in  my  blessed  Bible,— rbut  alas  !  it  is  impossible.     It  may 
well  be  called  a  precious  book.     I  often  wonder  what  would 
become  of  us  without  the  word  of  God  ;  we  should,  indeed, 
be  comfortless  creatures. 

♦*  From  your  companion  in  the  furnace, 

"  Pbiscilla  p.  Profitt." 

One  of  her  letters  expresses  her  great  distress  of  mind  at 
the  loss  of  the  use  of  her  left  arm,  because  it  deprived  her  of 
power  to  work  a  little.  She  was  never  again  able  to  use  it, 
and  her  usefulness,  as  far  as  regarded  knitting  and  sewing, 
was  ended.  This  was  a  sore  trial,  for  she  became  dependent 
on  others  to  read  to  her  out  of  her  blessed  Bible  ;  but  none 
of  these  misfortunes  caused  her  to  utter  one  murmur.  Tlie 
medical  gentleman,  who  uttended  her  almost  daily  for  twenty- 
six  years,  states  that,  though  her  sufferings  were  often  very 
severe,  he  never  heard  one  complaint  escape  her  lips,  but,  on 
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the  contrary,  »he  was  full  of  expressions  of  thankfulness  for 
what  she  called  her  mercies.  And  the  (iovernor  of  the  work- 
house often  declared  that  Priscilla  was  a  blessing  to  the 
whole  establish ment.  The  ignorant  gathered  around  her  bed 
to  hear  words  of  wisdom.  Conscience-stricken  sinners  asked 
her  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved  ;  the  sorrowing  sought 
her  sympathy  and  advice  ;  and  the  friendless  could  always 
reckon  on  Priscilla  as  one  whose  heart  was  filled  with  love 
to  all.  Disputes  were  brought  to  her  for  settlement,  and 
seldom  were  her  peaceable  counsels  rejected. 

But  the  most  interesting  sight,  and  one  which  was  hun- 
dreds of  times  witnessed,  was  the  poor  little  orphan  children 
of  the  workhouse  brought  to  her  bedside  to  learn  their 
pmyei-s.  Poor  things,  she  frequently  wept  for  them,  when 
she  came  to  the  part, — "  Bless  my  father  and  my  mother." 
They  had  no  father  or  mother  to  bless  ;  and  the  loss  of  her 
own  parents  caused  Priscilla  to  mingle  her  tears  with  the 
tears  of  the  poor  lonely  creatures.  M^^uy  of  them,  to  this 
day,  remember  her  kind  words  lo  them  when  kneeling  by 
her  side.  One,  who  now  holds  a  respectable  position  in 
society,  says, — "  I  learned  tny  prayers  at  Priscillu's  bedside, 
and  from  her  lips  first  heard  of  the  love  of  a  Saviour  for 
poor  children  j  and  I  believe  my  conversion  to  God  in  after 
life  to  be  the  result  of  impressions  received  from  her  at  that 
time. 

Night  after  night,  for  many  years,  the  kind  school-mistress 
of  the  Union  repaired  to  the  now  almost  blind  Priscilla's 
room,  to  read  for  her  a  portion  of  the  holy  book.  Many  of 
her  observations  on  what  was  read  were  truly  sublime. 
Chiist's  love  for  sinners  in  dying  to  redeem  them,  and  going 
to  prepare  for  them  mansions  in  glory,  filled  her  soul  with 
wonder  and  love.     When  I  stood  beside  her  bed,  and  heard 
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her  expressions  of  gratitude  fur  God's  wonderful  mercies,  my 
conscience  smote  rae  for  my  want  of  failli  and  confidence. 
Her  Christian  experience  seemed  immeasurably  richer  than 
mine,  and  my  prayer  on  leaving  was,  that  I  might  gather 
strength  and  confidence  from  what  I  had  seen  and  heard. 

''  Yes,  -twenly-three  years  have  I  been  confined  to  this 
bed  of  sickness,  and  if  it  be  God's  will  that  I  must  remain 
twenty-three  years  more  I  am  quite  content,  and  only  desire 
to  wait  His  time  and  suffer  His  will."  This  was  said  by 
Priscilla  to  Miss  C.  Johnson,  who,  for  nineteen  years  after, 
went,  almost  weekly,  to  see  and  talk  with  her  sick  friend, 
"  to  learn,  but  not  to  teach."  To  this  lady,  and  to  Mrs. 
Fish  wick  (another  of  her  long-tried  friends),  she  was  greatly 
attachiBd  ;  they  were  to  her  friends  indeed,  and  both  speak 
of  her  with  the  tenderest  affection. 

Christmas-day  was  to  Priscilla  the  day  of  days.  On  this 
da}'  she  annually  renewed  her  covenant  with  her  God, 
solemnly  consecrating  herself  to  serve  Him,  by  living  a 
holier  life,  and  in  every  possible  wuy  trying  to  seek  His 
glory.  The  songs  in  the  street, — "  Christians,  awake  !"  were 
to  her  the  most  delightful  sounds.  To  all  the  inmates  of  the 
Preston  workhouse  this  day  was  a  joyful  day,  for  the  guar- 
dians provided  for  them  an  extra  feast.  The  rejoicing  was 
generally  very  great,  and  Priscilla  cheerfully  entered  into 
theiv  feelings,  for  she  loved  to  see  them  merry  and  happy, — 
she  could  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoiced. 

The  Christmas-morn  of  1863  arrived,  and  to  the  inmates 
then  present  it  will  be  long  remembered.  Many  of  them 
were  seen  standing  in  groups,  and  with  anxious  looks,  talk- 
ing about  Priscilla.  The  orphan  children  whispered  to  each 
other  that  Priscilla  was  very  poorly.  The  halt,  the  maimed, 
and  the  blind,  heard  that  her  case  was  hopeless,  with  sad 
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hearts.  Throughout  the  entire  house  sorrow  was  written  on 
every  countenance,  as  the  report  spread  from  room  to  room 
that  she  was  dying.  The  clock  struck  three,  and,  with  one 
last  expression  borne  on  her  lingering  breath, — "  What  am 
I V — the  soul  of  the  long-afflicted  child  of  poverty  and  suf- 
fering winged  its  flight  from  a  pauper's  bed  in  a  parish 
workhouse  to  the  bright  and  glorious  plains  of  Paradise. 

Farewell,  thou  child  of  many  sorrows  and  many  joys,  thou 
hast  taught  the  world  a  lesson.  Murmuring  souls,  who  fret 
and  pine  over  littia  ills,  rememberiug  all  their  crosses,  and 
forgetting  all  their  blessings  ;  counting  their  cloudy  hours, 
but  never  reckoning  their  days  of  sunshine,  may  learn  from 
thee,  who  was  forty-two  yeard  confined  to  thy  bed,  thirty  of 
those  years  with  a  helpless  arm,  and  fourteen  years  almost 
blind.  Yet,  from  the  day  of  thy  conversion  to  God, — 
stretching  almost  over  tho  entire  length  of  those  many  long 
years, — not  one  murmur  was  heard  to  pass  thy  lips  by  the 
many  thousands  who  witnessed  thy  patient  suffering. 
Amongst  the  many  evidences  that  those  Christians  who  are 
longest  in  the  fire  shine  the  brightest,  may  now  be  counted 
the  forty-two  years  bed-ridden  Phiscilla, 
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Frequently  I  find  myself  taking  stock  of  our  congrega- 
tion at  the  Chapel  for  the  Destitute,  during  the  singing 
of  the  opening  hymn,  and  think  that  few  gatherings  presen^i 
such  a  variety  of  character.  We  have  very  old  men  and 
women,  who  have  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  Satan ; 
many  less  advanced  in  years,  but  old  in  crime  ;  middle-aged, 
who  are  only  just  beginning  to  think  about  serious  things  ; 
others  still  younger,  but  who  look  much  older  than  they 
are,  in  consequence  of  the  self-imposed  hardships  through 
which  they  have  had  to  pass.  We  have  a  goodly  number  of 
the  staid  and  orderly,  but  very  poor;  some  who  have  seen 
better  days,  and  who  seem  thankful  for  such  a  shelter ; 
some  who  conje  for  a  few  services  only,  and  some  only  once, 
whose  brown  face  and  seedy  garments  indicate  their  restless 
characters.  These  brown  faces  are  to  me  not  the  lea°t  inter- 
esting, for  with  most  of  them  there  is  a  history  of  disobedience 
+0  parents,  of  homes  forsaken,  of  morals  ruined,  and  prospects 
blasted.  Some  of  them  I  have  seen  writhe  in  agony  during 
the  singing  of  the  sweet  songs  of  the  sanctuary,  or  the  read- 
ings from  the  Holy  Book,—  being  thereby  forcibly  reminded 
of  their  happier  days.  The  wanderings  of  one  of  these  last 
characters  constitutes  the  substance  of  this  narrative. 

At  one  of  our  services  during  the  past  year,  amongst  the 
brown  faces  tliere  was  one  evidently  young  ;  judging  from 
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her  appearance  she  might  be  about  twenty  years  of  age. 
Ev^rv tiling  about  her  indicated  that  she  was  a  wanderer, 
and,  during  the  singin;^  of  the  first  hymn,  she  sat  down  on 
the  form  and  buried  her  weeping  face  in  a  part  of  her  torn 
dress.  I  have  witnessed  many  such  sights  as  this,  apd  I 
often  feel  that  I  could  weep  with  them.  I  have  only  to 
suppose  myself  in  their  condition,  or  imngine  them  to  be 
my  own  sisters. or  brothers,  or  children,  and  by  thus  bringing 
it  home  can  enter  into  their  feelings. 

As  I  ex[)ected,  the  weeper  sought,  me  out  after  the  service. 
I  provided  for  her  a  little  food  and  a  night's  lodging,  and  I 
next  saw  her  seated  on  a  step  in  Drake-street,  waiting  my 
coming  to  my  office.  Poor  thing,  her  feet  were  so  swollen 
and  sore  she  could  scarcely  move,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  she  could  walk  into  my  rooaj.  She  evidently  th»)ught 
I  might  be  her  friend,  and  voluntarily  gave  me  much  of  her 
history.     On  asking  her  how  old  ..he  was,  she  replied, — 

"  A  little  over  twenty  years,  sir." 

"  Have  you  a  father  and  mother  living  V  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,  both."    This  question  greatly  distressed  her. 

"  Have  you  sisters  and  brothers  1" 

"  Yes,  sir,  four ;  all  younger  than  myself." 

"  How  long  have  you  beeu  from  home,  my  girl  V 

"  Going  on  towards  two  years,  sir,"  was  her  answer. 

"  Have  you  ever  written  to  your  parents  to  iell  them  you 
are  alive?"  ;■.«-?>:.,,  ;k:0: 

"  2^0.  sir,  I  durst  not ;  I  have  often  thought  I  would,  but 
when  I  tried  I  felt  sick.  I  have  so  disgraced  both  them  and 
myself  that  I  dare  neitner  go  home  nor  write  to  theui." 

"Have  vou  attended  the  Sunday-school  1" 

"Yes,  sir," — weeping — "  and  I  have  had  two  Bibles  and 
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a  Cliurch   Sei-vice  given  to  me  by   nay  teacher,  for  good 
comluct." 

"  And  whatever  made  yon  leave  home,  my  girl  1 — were 
your  parents  not  kind  to  you  T 

"  O  yes,  sir,  my  parents  were  very  good  to  me.  We  all 
attended  a  place  of  worship,  and  mf»ny  times  when  we  have 
been  all  going  to  school  on  a  Sunday  morning,  father  and 
mot})er  watched  us  off,  and  seemed  so  pleased  to  see  us* all 
so  nice  going  to  a  place  of  worship." 

"  Tlien  why  did  you  not  remain  at  home,  my  child  ]" 

"  Well,  sir,  two  neighbouring  girls  were  often  talking 
about  wishing  to  see  strange  places  and  other  towns,  and  we 
began  daring  each  other  about  setting  out.  On  one  of  our 
wakes  we  got  all  our  bettor  clothes,  putting  on  as  many  as 
we  could,  and  ran  away,  intending  to  get  work  at  various 
places  for  a  short  time,  and  then  go  on  further.  We  had 
each  a  few  shillings  with  us.  We  thought  we  should  like 
to  see  Liverpool,  but  before  we  got  to  Liverpool  our  money 
was  all  spent,  though  we  walked  all  the  way  to  save  it." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  in  Liverpool  without  money  1 — 
did  you  get  work  1" 

"  No,  sir  ;  we  each  pawned  part  of  our  clothing,  and  the 
eldest  girl  persuaded  us  to  go  to  the  theatre.  I  never  was  in 
such  a  place  before,  and  I  felt  very  miserable  ;  all  the  young 
men  and  young  women  seemed  to  be  very  wicked.  After 
the  play  there  was  a  ball  ;  the  wickedness  of  the  ball  was 
greater  than  at  the  theatre.  I  was  miserable  at  both.  I 
trembled  and  felt  as  if  I  should  faint.  The  oldest  girl 
laughed  at  me,  and  got  me  some  spirits  to  drink.  I  never 
knew  how  we  got  to  the  place  where  we  lodged.  When  I 
awoke  in  the  morning,  I  was  on  a  miserable  beJ  in  a 
dirty  room ;  the  other  girls  were  still  wloeping  on  the  floor, 
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O  how  I  wept  that  morning,  and  felt  that  I  would  give  all 
the  World  if  I  whs  but  at  home  again  !" 

"  How  long  did  you  remain  in  Liveri)Ool !" 
"  Several  weeks ;  we  i)awned  everything  off  our  backs 
that  would  fetch  anything.  We  could  not  get  work,  and  we 
did  not  much  care.  Every  night,  if  we  could  raise  the  money , 
or  get  any  one  to  pay  for  us,  we  Wf-nt  to  the  theatre.  I 
"Was  so  wretched,  I  did  not  care  what  I  did  if  it  would 
smother  my  thoughts. 

"  One  night  the  elder  girl  went  out,  and  it  was  very  late 
■when  she  came  back :  she  had  got  some  money  and  seemtd 
very  excited.  In  the  morning  she  hurried  us  off  out  of  the 
town,  and  we  began  tramping  towards  Fleetwood  ;  but  the 
money  was  soon  done,  for  we  got  drunk  almost  every  day. 
frfometimes  we  lodged  in  night-houses,  sometiirjesiu  lodging- 
houses,  and  sometimes  under  the  hedges.  When  we  got  to 
Fleetwood  we  were  more  wicked  than  we  had  been  at  Liver- 
pool. We  were  in  a  gin-palace  one  night  when  a  terrible 
fight  took  place  ;  one  man  fell  down  at  my  feet  with  his 
head  cut  open  ;  we  thought  he  was  murdered.  The  police 
came  and  we  ran  into  the  fields.  It  was  very  cold  and 
dark,  and  we  agreed  to  stop  in  the  fields  all  night  and 
leave  the  town  before  daylight.  I  shall  never  f  irget  that 
night.  We  felt  very  frightened,  Ibr  though  we  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  fight  we  thought  if  the  man  was  dead  they 
would  take  us.  We  huddled  altogether  under  some  holly 
trees  in  a  dry  ditch,  and  wished  we  were  home.  We  all  cried, 
but  when  it  began  to  rain  large  drops,  followed  by  light- 
ning and  thunder,  we  clasped  hold  of  each  other  and  be<;aii 
to  pray  to  God  to  have  mercy  upon  us.  I  nevei'  expected 
to  see  morning,  for  I  thought  God  would  strike  me  dead  for 
my  wickedness.     I  called  on  my  father  and  mother,  and  uiy 
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sisters  and  brothers  by  name  ; — T  was  near  going  mad. 
After  the  thunder  and  lightning  were  over,  it  still  rained, 
and  we  were  all  so^iking  with  wet.  I  fell  into  a  short 
troubled  sleep,  and  thought  I  felt  my  little  sister's  arms 
around  my  neck.  "When  at  home  I  always  taught  her  to 
say  her  prayers  ;  she  knelt  on  my  knee  with  her  arms  around 
my  neck,  and  tinished  by  saying, — 

'Jesus,  gentle  Shepherd,  hear  me, 

Bless  Thy  little  lamb  to-uight  ; 
In  the  darkness  be  Thou  near  nie, 

Keep  me  safe  till  morning  light.' 

0  !  how  happy  I  felt  in  my  dream,  but  wlien  I  awoke  and 
foimd  no  little  arm,  or  "^weet  little  voice,  but  that  I  was 
almost  drowned,  stiff  with*  cold,  and  two  hundred  miles  away 
from  home,  I  had  a  wish  to  die  on  the  sjwt,  though  1  knew 
my  soul  would  be  lost ;  but  I  was  in  despair." 
"  How  long  ha«l  you  been  from  home  then  V  I  asked. 
*'  About  nine  months  sir." 

"And  how  could  vou  bear  to  think  of  the  dreadful  suflfer- 
ing  of  your  parents,  on  your  account,  all  this  time  1" 

"  1  knew  they  were  suffering  but  I  durst  not  write  or  go 
home.  I  often  imagined  my  father  seeking  me,  and  my 
uiother  lying  awake  weeping  and  wondering  where  I 
was,  yet  I  durst  not  let  them  know. 

"  After  leaving  Fleetwood,  we  set  out  on  tramp  for  Scot- 
land, begging  our  way,  and,  as  before,  sleeping  in  all  sorts 
of  ])laces.  We  were  some  time  in  Glasgow,  living  very 
wicked  lives.  We  visited  other  towns,  and  rambled  on  until 
we  came  to  Hull.  All  the  way  we  travelled,  I  felt  a  poor 
degraded  creature,  especially  on  the  Sunday,  when  I  saw 
other  young  women  going  to  Church  or  Chapel ;  I  thought 
they  were  as  happy  as  anj^jels.     When  near  Hull  I  began 
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to  feel  worn  down,  and  was  not  able  to  walk  many  miles 
aday.  I  well  renifmber  sitting  by  a  clear  stream  of  water 
one  warm  day,  and  wishing  I  was  at  the  bottom ;  my  feet 
were  swollen  and  bleeding,  and  I  had  been  a  long  time  with- 
out food. 

"  As  I  sat  looking  into  the  river,  I  began  to  feel  a  strong 
de>ire  to  drown  myself.  1  wept  bitterly  over  my  past  eon- 
duct,  an'l  prayed  for  pardon  before  I  jumped  into  the  water, 
so  that  I  might  go  to  heaven,  but  still  I  feared  going  to  hell. 
I  felt  it  would  be  a  very  sad  thing  if  ray  soul  was  lost ;  still 
I  wished  to  drown  myself.  Just  then  I  again  felt  my  little 
sister's  arms  around  my  neck,  and  again  heard  her  say  the 
prayer  I  had  taught  her, — 

,    ,  .      'Jesus,  gentle  Shepherd,  hear  me.' 

I  then  began  to  weep  as  if  my  heart  would  break,  and  knelt 
down,  asking  God  to  have  mercy  on  me  and  guide  me  home. 
Over  my  head  was  a  large  bird  singing,  and  it  seemed  to 
say,  *  Stop,  another  trial ;  stop,  another  trial.*  I  rose  up 
and  walked  away  from  the  river,  and  followed  the  other 
girls  who  had  gone  on  before.  When  I  overtook  them  they 
asked  me  why  I  was  crying  ;  I  told  them  ray  feet  were  sore, 
and  I  was  weary,  but  did  not  tell  them  of  my  thoughts 
about  destroying  myself.  When  we  got  to  Hull  I  fell  sick, 
and  was  taken  to  the  Union,  from  the  Night  Asylum.  Here 
J  remained  on  a  sick  bed,  suffering  and  weeping,  anl  pro- 
mising the  Lord  if  he  would  spare  me  I  would  return  home 
and  lead  a  new  life.  While  I  was  in  the  Union  my  two 
companions  were  in  the  town,  living  by  picking  pockets  or 
any  other  way  they  could,  and  were  waiting  for  me  the  day 
I  came  out.  We  went  agiiiii  on  tramp  to  Sheffield,  Boston, 
Manchester,  Oldham,  and  Huddorsfield. 
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"  When  at  HiKldersfiHl  J,  a  kind  lady  came  into  tlie  lodg- 
ing-house and  talked  with  us ;  she  seemed  in  great  trouble 
on  our  account.  She  read  to  us  out  of  one  of  your  books 
about  poor  Mary,  and  gave  us  each  one..  I  saw  on  the  back 
of  the  book  where  you  lived,  and  was  determined  to  come 
to  Rochdale  to  see  if  you  could  got  me  home.  I  did  not 
tell  the  other  girls,  for  fear  they  would  not  let  me  come,  but 
set  off  without  them,  and  I  do  not  know  where  they  arc 
now." 

"  Well,  my  girl,  yours  is  a  sad  story  ;  you  have  seen  the 
world  with  a  vengeance.  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  for 
you  1"  I  asked. 

"  Write  to  my  parents,  sir,  and  ask  them  to  take  me 
home.  O  !  I  wish  you  would,  and  God  will  bless  you,"  was 
her  reply. 

I  did  as  she  request«id  ;  I  wrote  to  her  parents,  honestly 
stating  the  condition  of  the  girl,  and  her  wish  to  return  to 
her  happy  home.  After  taking  the  letter  to  the  post,  I 
took  Julia  to  Smith's  lodging-house  in  King-street, — the 
same  place  where  Joseph  died  in  the  hen-cote, —  and  re- 
quested Mrs.  Smith  to  find  her  something  to  do,  and  take 
chaVge  of  her  un«il  she  heard  from  me  again. 

Two  dayb  after,  I  received  the  following  letter  from  her 
parents  : — 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  information  of  my  misguided  and  long 
lost  daughter  has  given  a  distracted  family  a  little  relief 
from  the  fear  that  something  had  happened  to  her.  We  all 
thought  we  should  never  sue  her,  or  hear  of  her  again  ;  but 
thanks  to  God  and  your  Christian  benevolence,  for  which  a 
distressed  family  will  ever  feel  grateful.  As  to  her  return 
home,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  her  safe  from  your  care, 
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but  our  meixns  at  present  prnvent  us  from  Bonding  tho  ex- 
peiiius  of  the  journey,  as  wo  have  a  large  family  ot  children 
all  unable  to  work.  My  health  has  been  but  poorly  fur  a 
long  time,  and  my  dear  wife  has  been  very  heavily  afflicted 
in  her  mind  through  the  non-knowledge  of  her  lost  child. 
But  we  shall,  if  you  can  by  any  means  send  her,  be  but  too 
happy  to  receive  her,  and  do  the  best  we  can  for  her  amongst 
the  rest  of  the  children.  Hoping  that  God  will  repay  you, 
for  we  cannot  at  present,  only  with  grateful  feelings,  and 
beg  to  remain,  your  most  humble,  and  thankful  servant. 


<( 


Tiie  above  It^tter  was  signed  by  the  father  of  Julia.  On 
receiving  it  I  at  once  sent  for  Julia,  and  read  the  letter. 
While  reading  it,  and  when  I  came  to  the  part  which  speaks 
of  her  mother's  mental  illnest*,  Julia  roared  out  in  agony, 
crying,  "  O !  mother,  mother  1  dear  mother,  what  have  I 
done  !  O  !  how  shocking  to  us  all  has  been  my  Jirat  wrong 
step  ;  whatever  must  1  do  1  O  my  dear,  dear  parents!  I  have 
been  bad  to  you,  and  now  I  am  punished  ! "  Long  poor 
Julia  wept  over  her  father's  letter,  and  when  I  told  her  I 
would  send  her  home  the  following  day  by  rail,  she  seemed 
ready  to  lick  the  duht  at  my  feet. 

Yes,  thou  poor  wretched  creature,  the  first  wrong  stop 
has  brought  thee  to  a  shocking  state,  and  thousands  besides 
thee.  When  the  iirst  wrong  step  is  taken  out  of  the  path 
of  duty,  virtue,  pleasantness,  and  peace,  into  the  hard  way 
of  transgressors,  it  is  a  most  awful  step,  entailing  conse- 
quences to  millions,  so  fearful  that  they  are  only  really 
known  to  the  lost  in  hell.  How  mai:y  are  this  moment  in 
our  penal  settlements,  prisons,  poor-honses,  hospitals,  and 
penitentiaries  ;  how  many  with  desolate  homes,  ruined  char- 
acters, ruined  constitutions,  and  ruined  prospects,  who  can 
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trace  all  to  the  first  wrong  step  !  If  there  be  no  first  step, 
there  will  never  be  a  second.  JuUa  had  suffered  much,  suf- 
fered in  her  conscience  when  she  took  the  first  stop  from 
home,  the  first  step  into  a  den  of  infamy  called  a  theatre, 
and  the  whirlpool  of  wickedness  called  a  ball ;  suffered  after 
being  first  drunk  ;  suffered  when  she  saw  the  almost  mur- 
dered man  fall  at  her  feet  in  the  gin-i)alace  ;  fearfully  suf- 
fered the  night  of  the  terrible  thunder  storm, — drenched  in 
rain  in  the  dead  of  the  night  in  a  ditch.  The  only  moment 
of  happiness  she  mentions  was  when  the  arms  of  her  little 
j)raying  sister  were  round  her  neck  ;  but  it  was  only  a  dream, 
.  dream  of  home  happiness,  from  which  the  first  wrong  step 
had  driven  her.  Yes,  she  had  suffered,  but  what  must  have 
been  the  suffering  of  her  parent''  and  all  the  family  1  I  have 
sometimes  wished  that  the  wrong-doer  might  be  the  only 
one  to  suffer ;  but  it  is  often  the  most  innocent,  loving, 
and  affectionate,  that  have  to  endure  the  keenest  anguish, 
through  the  bad  conduct  of  those  of  their  own  family  and 
fireside.  When  I  see  mothers  pressing  their  lovely  little 
ones  to  their  breast  and  covering  them  with  kisses,  I  have 
often  mentally  prayed  that  they  might  always  be  able  to 
kiss  them,  and  never  wish  they  had  not  been  born. 

The  following  day  I  had  to  attend  a  gathering  of  the 
Mothjers'  Meetings,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Midwood,  of 
Holliugworth,  near  Mottram,  and  sent  down  to  Smith's 
lodging-house,  requesting  Julia  to  meet  me  at  the  railway 
station,  at  half-past  two.  Poor  old  Mrs.  Smith  brought  her, 
and  on  my  arrival  I  found  them  waiting  for  nie.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Manchester  I  took  a  cab  to  the  London-road  ter- 
minus,  but  found  she  could  not  leave  till  a  qup.rter-past  six, 
while  my  train  left  at  a  quarter-past  four.  While  talking 
with  Julia  at  the  station,  I  found  her  much  troubled  about 
13 
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how  Bhe  might  venture  to  go  into  the  houBo  when  Hhe  ar- 
rived, and  concluded  it  would  be  best  to  telegraph  for  some 
one  to  meet  her.  SIio  8to(id  beside  me  in  the  office,  and 
when  the  mesRHge  was  read,  saying,  **  Julia  mill  arrive  hy 
the  hatf-pant  ten  train  from  Manr.hester  ;  pfease  meet  her," 
she  sat  down  on  a  box  and  agiiin  wept  bitterly. 
•  I  felt  concerned  at  not  being  able  to  see  her  off,  and  tried 
to  interest  the  stalion-nmster  in  her  behalf,  by  showing  liim 
the  letter  from  her  father.  Ho  very  kindly  promised  to  see 
her  right,  and  gave  her  in  care  to  the  guard  on  the  line  she 
had  to  iravel.  1  bought  her  three  cukes  for  the  journey, 
and,  having  got  her  to  promise  to  write  me  the  first  moment 
she  could  on  getting  home,  took  her  hand  to  bid  her  fare- 
well, and  prayed  that  God  would  [)ardon  and  bless  her. 
Long  the  poor  creature  held  my  baud,  and  sobbed  out  a 
farewell,  with  many  blessings. 

When  the  telegraph  messenger  ran  to  inform  the  parents 
that  Julia  would  arrive  by  the  half-past  ten  train,  he  pro- 
duced great  excitement  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  especially 
in  the  family.  The  little  brothers  and  sisters  laughed,  and 
cried,  and  danced,  and  all  begged  they  might  go  to  meet  her. 
The  hours  from  five  to  ten  o'clock  seemed  long  hours,  but, 
when  the  time  drew  near,  father,  mother,  and  three  of  the 
children,  went  with  throbbing  hearts  to  the  station.  The 
train  was  late,  but  at  a  quarter-past  eleven  the  long  absent 
child  was  locked  in  the  wild  embrace  of  ten  fond  arms,  amid 
'^  sobs  and  weeping.  Poor  Julia  !  she  held  down  her  head  in 
shame  ;  she  felt  a  poor  guilty  thing  ;  she  knew  how  ragged 
and  wvetched  her  appearance  was  ;  but,  miserable  and  de- 
graded as  she  was,  she  was  welcome, — the  dead  was  alive 
again,  the  lost  was  found  ! 

On  returning  from  my  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  engage- 
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ments,  on  the  Monday  morning,  I  fonnd  on  my  desk  the 
following  letter : — 

"Dear  Sir, 

**  I  write  to  let  you  know  that  we  have  received 
our  daughter  safe,  and  wo  will  pray  to  God  to  keep  her  in 
the  narrow  path,  and  I  hopci  God  will  bless  you  for  what 
you  have  done  for  me  and  mine  and  »h  soon  as  it  io  in  my 
power  I  will  pay  back  to  you  what  she  has  cost  you. 


(( 


Both  of  the  lelters  from  Julia's  father,  as  given  above,  are 
exact  copies,  with  the  exception  of  the  name  and  residence, 
which  1  do  not  think  it  right  to  give  ;  and  I  am  sure  my 
readers  will  see  the  prudence  of  withholding  them. 

If  this  narrative  of  poor  Julia's  wanderings  and  sufferings 
shall  be  a  warning  to  othors,  who,  regardless  of  the  sorrow 
and  pain  they  inflict  upon  their  ])arent8  and  friends,  are 
deteruiined  to  see  the  worlds  my  purpose  will  be  answered. 
We  are  all  tempted  to  do  wron*;,  some  more,  some  less,  and 
"  let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 
Julia  WAS  tempted  by  two  wicked  companions  to  run  from 
home,  and  she  fell.  I  never  see  an  old  man  or  an  old  woman 
who  has  grown  gray  in  the  path  of  virtue,  but  I  feel  for  them 
a  deep  veneration  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  help  won- 
dering whether  their  teniptations  have  been  as  strong  as 
those  who  have  fallen  by  their  side.  Have  they  passed 
through  the  terrible  tests  that'ave  overthrown  their  ruined 
brothers  and  sisters?  or  have  they  had  a  fimier  grasp  of  the 
hand  of  Him  who  can  alone  keep  them  from  falling.  I  be- 
lieve an  ounce  of  prace  will  go  as  far  in  some  as  a  pound  in 
others.     The  meek  disciple,  John,  did  not  seom  to  need  so 
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much  of  his  Master's  care  as  as  the  rough,  headlong,  fiery 
Peter  ;  but  it  is  a  consolation  for  soine  of  us  to  know  that 
the  pound  of  grace  for  the  Peter  can  be  as  easily  obtained  as 
the  ounce  of  grace  for  the  John. 

/  If  Julia  had  taken  notice  of  only  two  lines  in  that  book 
given  to  her  by  her  teacher  for  good  conduct, — those  two 
lines, — "  If  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not," — she 
would  not  have  had  to  carry  a  scar  on  her  conscience  all  the 
days  of  her  life.  She  left  the  school,  left  her  parents,  left 
her  litthj  brothers  and  sisters,  became  a  companion  of  fools, 
and  however  long  she  may  live  it  will  be  a  sore  place  in  her 
memory.  It  i;:  a  mercy  she  did  not  perish  on  that  day  of 
her  strong  temptation,  when  she  sat  by  the  river.  The  thrush 
that  was  then  singing  in  the  trees  over  her  head  did  not  say, 
— "  Stop,  another  trial ;  stop,  another  trial ;"  but  she  thoiight 
it  did,  and  the  song  of  that  bird  was  to  her  a  song  of  mercy. 
Her  little  sister's  arnjs  were  not  really  round  her  neck,  but 
she  felt  as  if  they  were ;  this  was  another  check  to  preserve 
her  from  destruction.  The  poor  wanderer  was  getting  sick 
of  sin,  and  the  Lord  was  mercifully  preserving  her  from 
eternal  destruction.  I  hope  the  lady  who  kindly  spoke  to 
Julia  in  the  lodging-house  at  Huddersfield,  urging  her  to 
give  up  her  life  of  wickedness  and  return  to  her  parents, 
will  still  visit  those  haunts  of  many  a  prodigal  and  lost  one. 
One  of  them  is  now  restored  to  her  home,  and  her  little  sis- 
ter's arms  are  again  round  her  neck  may  the  gentle  Shep- 
herd keep  them  both  !  v 

Having  recently  to  attend  several  meetings  in  the  midland 
counties,  and  one  of  them  being  in  the  town  where  Julia's 
parents  resided,  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  call  and  see 
them.     I  easily  found  the  plaoe,  for  I  had  the  two  letters 
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in  that  book 
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from  the  father  with  me.  The  door  was  open,  and  J;ilia,  in 
amazement,  called  out  my  name.  My  presence  was  I  ailed 
with  words  of  thankfulness,  and  with  swimming  eyes.  Julia 
Avas  greatly  changed  ;  her  appearance  was  now  neat  and 
respectable,  and  she  had  got  back  her  own  natural  complexion 
instead  of  the  wanderer's  brown  face.  But  she  will  never 
forget  that  First  Wrong  Step.  ;     , 
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During  a  depression  of  business,  about  ^fty  years  since, 
a  local  board  for  relieving  the  poor  passed  the  foolish  resolu- 
tion, that  every  male  person  receiving  parish  aid  should  have 
the  letter  p  stitched  on  the  left  arm,  to  point  him  out  as  a 
pauper.  The  p,  about  two  inches  in  size,  was  cut  out  *)f 
red; cloth,  and  intended  as  a  l?adge  of  disgrace. 

A  good  man,  with  a  sickly  wife  and  several  small  children, 
had  long  been  unable  to  obtain  employment,  and  was  at  last 
forced  to  go  to  the  parish.  Th'e  red  p  was  stitched  on  his 
coat  sleeve,  and  as  he  was  returning  homo,  a  thoughtless 
young  man  called  out, —  m^;  " 

"  There  goes  a  pauper  !     There  goes  a  pauper  !" 

"  Yes,  my  young  friend,  but  p  stands  for-  prince  as  well 
as  pauper,  for  though  I  am  poor  at  present,  yet,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  I  am  a  child  of  God  ;  I  am  set  among  princes,  even 
the  princes  of  Hir  people." 

It  is  well  that  amongst  the  English  peop!t>, — and  nowhere 
more  than  in  Lancashire, — there  Is  a  deep  repugnance  to  be 
classed  under  the  red  p  ;  hundreds  would  sooner  suffer 
death.  But,  during  the  last  three  yeai's,  a  terrible  necessity 
has  been  laid  upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of  as  honest,  in- 
dustrious, noble-hearted  men  and  women  as  ever  dwelt  on 
God's  earth,  and  these  have  been  forced,  with  almost  break- 
ing hearts,  to  submit  to  what,  a  few  years  since,  they  would 
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have  thought  impossible.  No  tongue,  no  pen,  will  ever  bo 
able  to  tell  of  the  open  distress,  or  hidden  and  silent  suffer- 
ing, manfully  endured  by  tens  of  thousands  of  mill-hands 
during  the  terrible  cotton  famine.  The  whole  world  has 
looked  on  in  admiration  of  our  patient,  peaceable  endurance. 

Rochdale,  though  not  the  greatest  sufferer,  will  long 
remember,  with  pain  and  sorrow,  that  period  of  her  history, 
when  the  winds  of  the  Atlantic  no  longer  wafted  the  cotton- 
freighted  ship  to  our  shores  ;  when  the  long  chimney  no 
longer  sent  forth  its  dense  volume  of  smoke  ;  when  the  last 
fibres  of  wool  passed  through  the  machine,  and  the  million 
wheels  of  industry  stood  still ;  when  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  artizans,  with  their  wives  and  children  depend- 
ing on  their  labour  for  bread,  were  seen  quietly  and 
thoughtfully  gathering  together,  asking  anxiously  how  long 
this  thing  would  last.  Then  the  more  wealthv  and  affluent, 
forgetting  all  differences  in  religion  and  politics,  began  to 
form  Committees  of  Invjstigation,  determined  to  do  all  they 
could  to  hel|  the  poor.  What  a  lesson  have  these  periods 
of  distress  taught  the  different  sects  professing  religion  ! 
Why  cannot  we  agree  as  well  respecting  feeding  souls  as  we 
did  then  about  feeding  bodies  ^■ 

Our  Committee  consisted  of  a  Quaker,  our  Vicar,  an 
Independent  Minister,  the  Catholic  Priest,  and  the  writer. 
Other  Committees  throughout  the  neighbourhood  were  simi- 
larly constituted.  Suitable  books  were  provided  for  canvas- 
sing, and  we  soon  found  that  fourteen  thousand  persons  were 
requiring  immediate  help.  Four  large  boilers,  capable  of 
supplying  four  hundred  gallons  of  good,  nutritious  soup 
daily,  -vvere  erected.  Corn  dealers,  butchers,  and  grocers 
were  contracted  with  for  large  supplies,  lickets  were  taken 
to  the  houses  of  ;he  starving.     Seven  largo  rooms  were  pro- 
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"vided  for  sewing-schools  for  the  young  women,  to  provide 
clothing,  and  keep  up  their  industrious  habits  and  self-respect, 
and  adult  schools  and  public  works  for  the  men,  as  far  as 
possible.  Every  day,  for  many  months,  the  tide  of  distress 
rolled  deeper,  and  deeper,  and  deeper,  until  the  scenes  at  all 
the  Relief  Boards  became  truly  appalling.  But  the  various 
Committees  manfully  stood  to  their  posts,  meewing  and  work- 
ing, and  many  of  them  weeping  day  after  day.  And  let  it 
be  known  that  almost  every  man  constituting  the  various 
Committees,  who  laboured  night  and  day  during  this  terrible 
struggle  betwixt  life  and  death,  were  professors  of  religion, 
and  the  active  members  of  Christian  churches.  Teachers  of 
the  various  Sunday-schools  met  to  sympathize  with,  and 
assist  the  young  undei-  their  care.  The  various  churches 
throughout  every  county  sent  their  contributions.  Rich  and 
poor,  not  only  in  our  own,  but  other  countries,  sent  their 
gifts,  and  even  the  Free  States  of  America  sent  two  ships 
laden  with  food.  Never  in  the  world's  history  was  there 
such  a  general  manifestation  of  feeling  and  sympathy  for  a 
distressed  people.  Yet,  after  all,  the  sufferings  were  intense, 
and  the  privations  through  which  they  had  to  pass  were 
painful.  '  " 

From  early  morn  might  be  seen  crowds  of  hungry  men, 
women,  and  children  at  the  various  offices  for  relief.  First 
came  those  who,  being  improvident  in  their  habits,  are  at  all 
times  only  a  week  from  starvation  or  debt.  Next  came 
those  who  had  been  moro  careful,  and  held  out  much  longer. 
But  last  of  all  came  those  who  created  the  most  commisera- 
tion, for  they  were  the  careful,  saving,  and  truly  respectable 
portion  of  the  working-classes,  who  had  determined  to  hold 
out  to  the  last  moment,  but  were  compelled  to  submit  to 
dire  necessity.     Many  of  them  were  members  and  officers  of 
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Christian  churches,  and  teachers  in  our  Sabbath- schools. 
Many  of  these  last  comers  can  tell  how,  in  various  ways,  He 
who  never  forgets  His  suffering  children,  mysteriously  pro- 
vided for  them, — sending  help  from  unknown  sources,  when 
all  others  means  seemed  to  fail.  One  family,  not  greater 
sufferers  than  many,  we  select  as  an  illustration. 

One  morning,  before  break  of  day,  there  was  seen  amongst 
the  throng  of  people  standing  at  the  door  of  the  relieving 
office,  one  who  was  there  for  the  first  time, — though  it  whs 
many  months  after  the  office  had  been  opened  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  food.  So  numerous  were  the  applicants  this 
morning,  that  Richard  was  seven  hours  before  he  reached 
the  place  where  he  had  to  present  his  ticket.  After  obtain- 
ing his  loaf  of  bread  and  small  bag  of  meal,  he  returned 
home,  hungry  and  cold,  laid  his  bread  and  meal  on  the 
table,  aat  down  near  the  small  fire,  bent  down  his  head,  and 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  sa'd, — "  This  is  hard  work, 
I  never  thought  we  should  come  to  this." 

The  rest  of  the  family  looked  at  him,  and  the  food  he 
had  brought,  in  silence  and  in  tears  ;  for  though  they  were 
hungry,  sorrow  had  so  filled  every  heart,  that  none  ofiered 
to  partake  of  what  he  had  brought  home. 

But  Richard  had  been  in  the  daily  habit  for  many  years 
of  remembering  God's  mercies,  whether  great  or  small ; 
and  during  these  many  years,  when  his  cup  of  temporal 
blessings  had  been  full,  his  songs  and  prayers  had  ascended 
to  heaven.  And,  now  that  the  hour  of  his  bitterest  trial 
was  come,  he  could  yet  trust  Him  who  is  still  able  to  multiply 
the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  who  numbers  the  sighs  of  those 
He  loves.  Turning  round  in  his  chair,  he  knek  down,  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  followed  his  example.     In  the  fulness 
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of  his  heart  he  poured  out  his  soul  before  Him  who  never 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  the  poor.  ^ 

"  O  Lord,"  he  said,  "  Thou  hast  not  caused  this  distress, 
it  conies  from  man's  wickedness.  Thou  knowest  our  poverty 
and  our  sorrow;  Thou  knowest  how  we  are  in  danger  of 
disgracing  Thy  cause  and  the  church  with  which  we  are 
connected,  by  not  being  able  to  pay  our  just  debts.  And 
Thou  knowest  how  this  pains  our  hearts  more  than  all  our 
want  of  sufficient  food.  But,  blessed  be  Thy  name,  we  are 
in  Thy  hands,  and  we  will  trust  Thoe  through  tliis  dark  dis- 
pensation, believing  that  Thou  wilt  in  some  way  provide  for 
us.  Lord,  help  us  to  trust  Thee,  for  thou  hast  told  us  to 
call  upon  Thee  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  Thou  wilt  deliver 
us." 

Tne  debts  that  so  troubled  Richard,  and  to  which  he  re- 
ferred in  his  prayer,  consisted  of  four  pounds  eighteen 
shillings  for  rent,  one  pound  four  shillings  for  coal,  seven 
shillings  for  milk,  and  some  smaller  debts.  When  the  mills 
stopped  working  he  had  ten  pounds  saved ;  and  though 
every  penny  of  the  ten  pounds  had  been  carefully  spent,  yet 
the  continued  want  of  employment  had,  in  spite  of  ev^ry 
effort,  involved  him  in  these  debts.  This  caused  him  con- 
tinued uneasiness,  for  debts  are  sore  tortures  to  an  honest 
mind.  But  Richard's  prayer  was  true.  Cod  had  not  sent 
the  distress,  for  He  had  sent  a  gracious  harvest ;  but  it  canie 
from  the  wickedness  of  man,  an<l  more  especially  from  that 
sum-total  of  all  wickedness,  the  man-stealer. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  flour  tub.  Wishing  to  keep 
this  tub  as  a  memento  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  came 
over  the  Atlantic,  I  had  it  cleaned,  painted,  and  varnished, 
and  lettered  as  follows,  on  one  side  : — 

"  I  am  one  of  the  thousands  that  were  filled  with  flour, 
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and  sent  by  the  Free  States  of  America,  in  the  ship  George 
Giiswold,  to  the  starving  people  of  Lancashire,  whose 
miseries  were  caused  by  the  aggressive  civil  wa»  of  the 
slave-owners  in  1862-3-4." 

I  never  see  the  tub,  but  the  horrid  carnage  now  going  on 
in  bleeding  America  passes  before  my  mind.  Our  cup  in 
Lancashire  has  been  one  of  tears,  but  the  cup  of  America 
is  one  of  groans  and  blood.  Justice  has  mixed  that  cup, 
that  nations  may  learn  how  God  permits  wicked  men  to 
punish  each  other.  For  all  laws  based  on  injustice  contain 
the  seeds  of  revolution.  The  pride  and  wealth  of  the  slave- 
owning  American  has  sprung  from  the  tortures  and  mur- 
ders of  the  bought  and  sold  African.  The  simoon  of  the 
African  deserts,  the  ferocious  beasts  and  deadly  leptiles  of 
the  African  forests,  are  but  as  the  gentle  breeze  to  the  tornado, 
compared  to  the  appalling  horrors  inflicted  upon  her  by  the 
accursed  slave-trade. 

The  African  mother,  while  wattrmg  her  rice-ground, 
hangs  her  basket  cradle  on  the  low  branches  of  the  Mango- 
tree,  and  sings  in  plaintive  accents, — 

"  When  bad  man  shall  come  to  steal  thee 
r  Hush,  baby,  ho  ! 

May  he  be  good  massa  to  thee, 

Hush,  baby,  ho  I 
If  he  will  not  take  me  with  thee, 
'  Hush,  baby,  ho  I 

Then  I'll  pray  him  not  to  flog  thee, 
•  Hush,  baby,  ho  ! " 

How  often  has  this  song  been  interrupted  by  the  loud 
yells  of  the  captors,  rushing  upon  a  peaceful  village  !  and  the 
morning  sun  has  risen  over  the  dull  smoke  of  its  smouldering 
ruins  !  its  youth  dragged  away  in  ohains  to  the  suffocating 
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hold  of  the  slaver,  while  the  aged  and  infirni  are  left  to 
perish  broken-hearted. 

The  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  do  not  admit  of  descrip- 
tion.    Gnawing  hunger,  burning  thirst,  madness,  suffocation 
and  death  ; — bodies  cast  overboard,  to  be  devoured  by  the 
shark,  who  ever  fattens  in  the  wake  of  the  slave-ship,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Gambia  to  the  American  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.     Thirty  thousand  have  been  annually  torn  from 
their  homes  to  supply  this  horrid  traffic.     Thousands  die  on 
the  road  broken-hearted  ;  and  those  that  survive  are  sent  to 
toil  on  the  cotton -grounds,  under  the  lash  of  the  taf^kmaster, 
and   deliberately  worked  to  death.     For  American  slave- 
holders, publicly  and  openly,  have  decided  that  it  is  more 
jyroji^ahle  to  work  them  to  death,  and  buy  new  ones,  than  to 
prolong  their  lives  by  humane  treatment.     If  they  attempt 
to  escape  they  are  shot,  or  hunted  down  by  bloodhounds. 
By  law,  if  seven  of  them  are  found  together,  without  a  white 
man,  they  are  all  flogged.     To  give  or  sell  them  a  Bible,  or 
any  other  book,  subjects  the  person  that  dares  to  do  so  to  a 
fine  of  two  hundred  dollars.     If  found  holding  a  prayer-meet- 
ing, any  magistrate  can,  without  trial,  order  them  twenty 
lashes  each.     They  are  often  forced  to  flog  each  other, — sons 
their  mothers,  and  fathers  their  daughters.     The  American 
Slave  States  are  one  great  conspiracy  to  insult,  degrade,  de- 
bauch, murder,  and  damn  the  poor  slave, — and  all  for  dollars  ! 
But  the  knell  of  slavery  is  sounded.     The  vampire  that 
has  sucked  the  blood  of  one  of  earth's  continents  has  re- 
ceived its  death-wound.     The  prayers  of  the  black  man  Jmve 
gone  up  to  Him  who  says, — "  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  1  will 
repay.'-  ..-.'v,:,  ',  '.  ;      ,-  .:  ,  : ,  :,.         :/:'        -  -,    ■ 

Richard,  like  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  cotton  hands 
in  Lancashire,  knew  why  he  was  suffering,  and,  like  others, 
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was  williug  to  suffer  still  more,  if  it  should  result  in  the 
freedom  of  the  down-trodden  Negro.  He  had  been  three 
years  with  only  a  few  days'  work ;  yet,  during  those  three 
years  he  had  never  lost  confidence  in  God's  power  to  provide 
for  himself  and  his  household.  'To  a  friend  who  was  speak- 
ing to  him  about  his  circumstances,  he  replied, — 

"  We  have  sat  down  scores  of  times  to  nothing  but  bread 
and  water,  yet,  with  the  blessing  of  Gk)d  with  it,  we  have 
been  as  strong  and  as  hearty  a.^  if  we  had  dined  on  roast 
beef  and  plum-pudding  every  day." 

But  the  third  year  was  to  Richard  a  time  of  almost  con- 
tinual trials.  Clothing  was  wearing  out ;  bis  debts  were 
increasing  by  little  and  little.  He  owed  four  quarters'  rent 
for  his  pew  in  tBe  place  of  worship  he  attended,  besides  the 
rent  of  his  house.  At  last  he  received  a  note,  demanding 
the  payment  of  his  house-rent,  or  an  execution  would  be 
immediately  served  upon  him.  This  may  seem  cruel,  but 
his  landlord's  entire  living  consisted  of  the  rents  derived 
from  a  few  cottage  houses.  When  Richard  received  the 
note  he  was  very  miserable  for  several  days.  Had  he  been 
the  only  sufferer,  he  had  many  friends  in  the  church  who 
would  gladly  have  rendered  him  help  ;  but  they  were  nearly 
all  like  himself,  and  could  render  him  no  assistance.  Day 
after  day,  for  several  weeks,  he,  in  private,  and  at  the  family 
altar,  laid  his  case  before  his  heavenly  Father, — still  be- 
lieving some  way  would  be  opened  out  for  him.  Richard's 
Christian  experience  at  this  trying  season  was,  like  many 
others  in  the  same  church,  one  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow. 
They  all  stood  in  need  of  some  counteracting  influence,  and 
to  them  the  various  means  of  grace,  and  especially  the  Sab- 
bath-day, were  times  when  heaven  seemed  let  down  to 
earth.     The  communion  of  saints,  the  songs  and  prayers  of 
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the  sanctuary,  the  sweet  promises  of  tiio  Word,  and  the  com- 
forting influence  of  the  Holy  S[)irit,  often  gave  a  depth  to 
joy,  and  a  sublimity  to  hope,  which  lifts  the  boul  of  the 
believer  immeasurably  above  the  sorrows  of  the  wilderness, 
and  nerves  him  with  double  energy  for  the  coming  conflict. 

Those  who  imagine  that  the  Christian's  joys  are  all  pro- 
spective, know  but  little  of  Christianity.  The  moment  a 
man  becomes  savingly  converted,  heaven  within  him  has 
begun.  The  Jews  had  ten  possessions  on  the  othor  side  of 
Jordan,  but  they  had  two  on  this  side.  Christ  is  gone  to 
prepare  mansions  in  glory  for  thoee  that  love  him,  but  He 
sends  us  the  Comforter  while  we  are  on  our  way  to  those 
mansions.  It  is  painful  to  hear  worthy  persons  in  our  ex- 
perience-meetings everlastingly  talking  about  the  "  realms 
of  the  blest,"  and  the  "land  of  pure  delight,"  as  if  no  de 
light  or  blessings  were  to  be  had  before  we  go  there.  Such 
Christians  niiss  many  joys  by  not  seeking  those  joys  in 
Christ  hete.  Habakuk  declared  he  would  rejoice-  in  the 
Lord,  although  everything  was  swept  away.  Paul  could 
glory  in  tribulation,  if  the  power  of  Clirist  rested  upon 
him.  And  Peter,  with  Christ,  could  say, — "  Master,  it  is 
good  to  be  here."  Heaven,  we  know,  will  be  a  glorious 
home, — glorious  beyond  all  that  we  can  conceive ;  but  let  us 
try,  by  faith  and  love,  to  sing  while  on  our  way  there,  and 
daily  trust  in  Him  who  loves  to  see  us  happy. 

Richard  was  one  of  those  who  did  not  go  to  meet  trouble ; 
he  did  his  best,  and  left  the  rest  with  God.  Though  he  was 
now  hourly  expecting  the  coming  of  the  bailifis  to  take  all 
his  goods,  yet  he  never  lost  faith  that  a  way  would  be  opened 
for  him.  He  never  missed  the  social  means  of  grace,  or 
public  worship,  for  these  were  among  his  well-springs  of  joy 
and  peace.     His  ti-ials  were  now  very  heavy,  but  those  heavy 
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trials  brought  him  nearer  to  his  Qo(\,  and  niado  him  more 
earnest  for  deliverance.  At  last  that  deliverance  came,  ais 
deliverances  often  do,  from  a  quarter  the  most  unlikely. 
One  of  the  family,  meeting  the  overlooker  of  the  mill  at 
which  Richard  worked,  the  man  carelessly  said, — 

"  Well,  how  are  you  coming  on  1  Is  it  true  you  are  going 
to  be  sold  up  ]" 

"  The  answer  was  given  in  a  few  quiot  words ;  when  the 
overlooker  replied, — 

"  Indeed  !  Indeed  !  Well,  I  have  five  pounds  in  my 
pocket ;  here,  take  it  to  Richard,  and  tell  him  he  can  pay 
me  back  when  he  is  able,  and  not  till  then." 

Away  ran  the  happy  bearer  of  the  five  pounds,  and  reached 
home  panting  for  breath.  Laying  down  the  money  on  the 
table,  she  exclaimed, — 

"  We  are  saved  !  we  are  saved  !  Let  the  bailiffs  come 
when  they  like,  we  are  ready  for  them  ! " 

The  sight  of  the  five  pounds  had  a  strange  effect  on  all 
the  family,  and  they  first  joined  in  a  crying  chorus,  and 
then  all  knelt  down  to  return  thanks  for  this,  to  them,  very 
great  mercy. 

And  they  were  saved  :  the  clock,  the  cupboard,  the  draw- 
ers, the  bookcase',  the  pictures,  the  beds,  the  table,  and  the 
old  arm-chair  were  still  to  remain  together.  The  warrant 
of  distress  for  rent  was  not  served  ;  the  bailiffs  did  not 
come ;  and  this  poor  victim  of  the  cotton  famine  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  thanked  God  for  sending  deliverance.  And 
it  was  a  deliverance  !  To  be  "  sold  up," — to  have  the  pre- 
cious pieces  of  furniture  bought  on  the  marriage-day,  given 
by  friends,  or  bequeathed  by  parents, — every  one  of  which 
is  a  memento  of  some  event  of  either  joy  or  sorrow,  and  all 
to  their  poor  possessors  of  great  value, — to  have  these  torn 
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from  them,  and  hopeiessl y  Hrattoi*ed,  is  one  of  the  real  ca- 
lamitieH  of  this  life  ;  it  atampH  the  memory  with  a  pang  that 
the  longeNt  life  will  not  efface.  And  it  is  one  of  the  com- 
forts I  feel,  while  writing  these  lines,  that  I  have  been  the 
means  of  preventing  four  homos  from  being  broken  up  by 
the  auctioneer  during  the  cotton  famine,  by  the  funds 
furnished  to  me  by  the  friends  of  the  poor. 

Kichard  had  just  escaped  the  auctioneer,  and  had  re- 
moved to  another  cottHge,  when  I  heard  of  his  trouble.  His* 
wife,  whose  health  was  never  veiy  good,  had  suffered  so 
much  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  through  which  they 
were  called  to  pass,  that  she  was  mostly  confined  to  bed. 
Richard's  debts  were  not  all  paid,  especially  the  coal  bill, 
about  which  he  had  often  been  **  dunned."  There  was  yet 
no  cotiion,  no  work  of  any  description  to  be  had  ;  no  money, 
but  what  came  from  the  Relief  Board,  or  a  few  friends. 
One  of  these  friends,  almost  as  poor  as  the  rest,  one  day 
carried  Richard  '^'even  oatcakes,  and  another  took  him  a 
little  flesh  meat.  ' 

I  had  received,  from  some  private  soldiera  in  India, 
through  Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Silverdale,  Lancaster,  one  pound 
twelve  shillings,  to  be  given  to  some  special  case  of  suffering 
caused  by  the  cotton  famine.  I  sent  my  visitor  with  one 
pound  of  this  money  for  Richard,  and  a  little  wine  for  his 
sick  wife.  The  twelve  shillings  I  gave  him  afterwards. 
When  my  visitor  laid  the  sovereign  and  the  wine  upon 
the  table,  the  heart  of  Richard  was  so  full  of  thankfulness 
and  gratitude,  that  for  some  time  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
the  depth  of  his  emotions.  The  gift  was  a  very  timely  one, 
and  was  acknowledged  with  gratitude  in  the  way  most  in 
keeping  with  their  feelings.     All  knelt  down,  the  visitor 
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and  the  family,  and  Riohard,  in  his  simple  and  humble  way, 
said, — 

"  Loid,  Thou  art  good,  Thou  art  vtny  good.  I  have  , 
trusted  Thee  long,  and  I  can  trust  Thee  still.  Thy  pro- 
mises to  Thy  children  are  as  firm  as  the  everlasting  hills. 
Thou  hast  said,  *  Thy  bread  shall  be  given  thee,  and  thy 
water  shall  be  sure.'  Thou  hast  said,  *  Call  \ipon  me  in  the 
day  of  trouble  and  I  will  deliver  thee.*  We  have  called, 
and  Thou  hast  again  and  again  delivered  us,  and  Thou  wilt 
do  so  till  our  last  moment  on  earth  ;  and  then,  if  we  are 
faithful,  we  shall  go  to  whore  we  shall  bo  hungry  no  more." 

All  rose  from  their  knees,  Vnit  all  had  received  a  greater 
blessing  than  sovereigns  can  bestow.  O  how  precious  is 
gratitude  !  It  is  this  that  makes  the  morsel  of  the  poor 
mm  so  sweet  ;  and  while  he  is  acknowledging  the  goodness 
of  God  who  gave  it,  he  experiences  a  pleasure  that  exceeds 
description.  It  is  this  that  gives  a  relihh  to  the  simple 
repast,  and  it  is  the  want  of  this  that  makes  affluence  and 
riches  a  burden  :  where  there  is  no  gratitude  there  is  no 
real  pleasure. 

When  my  visitor  returned  and  informed  me  of  the  affect- 
ing scene  witnessed  in  the  humble  cottage  of  poor  Richard, 
it  was  evident  that  both  the  bearer  and  the  receiver  had 
partaken  of  mutual  pleasure.  And  so  it  ever  will  be.  He 
who  has  said,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive," 
and,  "  He  that  watereth  others,  himself  shall  be  watered," 
has  tied  doing  good  and  getting  good  together. 

"  O  think  it  not  a  little  thing 
To  lessen  but  one  throbbing  pain  ; 
The  act  will  surely  with  it  bring 
To  you  its  own  reward  again  : 

To  wipe  one  tear  from  sorrow's  eye,  «» 

Ourselves  will  feel  the  greater  joy." 
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The  mill  at  which  Kichard  sbo\ld  be  working  is  still  shut 
up.  Little  debts  are  still  unpaid,  but  Kichard  is  keeping  a 
book,  in  which  he  puts  down  e-^ery  penny  given  or  lent 
him,  and  declares  that  when  cotton  comes  again,  if  health 
and  strength  be  still  given^^  him ,  he  will  return  every  penny  ; 
and  if  they  will  not  receive  it,,  he  will  give  it  to  some  poor 
worn-out  old  men  and  women,  or  to  some  charity.  I  hope 
his  wish  may  be  granted,  and  by  that  time  he  will  be  near 
those  mansions,  where  the  inhabitants  can  never  suffer  be- 
cause there  is  No  Cotton. 
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One  of  my   ragged  acquaintances,  whom  I  had  mot  at 
various  times,  always  greeted  me  with  a  smile.     She  had 
frequently  an  old  basket,  sometimes  turned  wrong  side  up, 
on  her  head,  and  at  other  times  swinging  it  by  the  broken 
handles.     A  few  weeks  ago,  as  I  was  turning  the  corner  of  ^ 
School  Lane,  I  heard  her  calling  out, — 
"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Ashworth,  how  are  you  ( " 
"  Good  morning,  Lizzie,  and  where  are  you  going  to-day  1" 
"  I  am  going  a-begging,  for  you  see  I  am  like  to  look  after 
my  father  and  mother ;  for  my  mother  is  now  very  poorly, 
and  my  father  cannot  do  anything.     If  he  had  not  a  little 
pension  we  should  have  to  die,  or  go  to  the  workhouse.    You 
know  my  mother  was  very  poorly  when  you  saw  her,  but 

she  is  worse  now."        ..^;- : ,^.:;:.', .   ::';^:.:,-r^,^;}.: .  ,^,<> •>     ' 

"  And  do  they  send  you  out  to  beg,  my  child  1" 

"  Yes,  sir,  for  you  know  it  helps  up  a   little,"  was  her 

*'  But  you  should  not  beg ;  I  am  afraid  you  will  become 
a  wicked  girl  if  you  grow  up  a  beggar." 

''  Well,  sir,  I  will  not  always  beg  ;  but  they  send  me  out, 
and  tell  me  I  must  get  something." 

A  few  weeks  after  this  morning's  conversation,  on  my  re- 
turn home  very  late  one  evening,  I  was  informed  that  a  little 
girl,  living  in  a  lodging-house  in  Church  Lane,  and  calling 
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herself  Elizabeth  Johnson,  had  been  at  my  house  three  times 
wanting  me  to  go  and  read  and  pray  with  her  mother,  who 
was  dying,  and  that  she  was  weeping  every  time  she  came. 
One  of  my  visitors  and  scripture-reftJei's  went  to  see  the 
mother,  and  reported  the  poor  creature  in  a  weak  state.  A 
short  time  after,  little  Lizzie  came  again,  weeping,  to  tell  me 
her  mother  was  dead,  and  to  ask  me  if  I  could  find  her  an 
old  black  frock  to  go  to  the  funeral. 

"  I  have  not  got  anything  at,  present  that  will  do  for  you, 
but  if  you  can  find  a  second-hand  one,  and  tell  me  how  much 
it  costs,  I  will  pay  for  it,"  I  replied. 

The  overseers  of  the  poor  provided  a  coffin,  and  dues,  and 
preparation  was  made  for  inten*ing  the  poor  wasted  mother 
of  little  Lizzie. 

Perhaps  nowhere  is  the  social  position  of  the  dead  more 
completely  revealed  than  in  the  contrast  presented  at  fune- 
rals. The  solemn  peal  of  the  muffled  bell — the  silent  mutes 
in  their  saMe  robes — the  nodding  plumes  of  the  stately 
hearse,  drawn  by  black,  prancing  steeds,  and  followed  by  the 
mourning  coaches  and  the  carriages  of  the  wealthy  friends, 
all  tell  of  the  rich  man's  funeral, 

*'  Who  died  on  a  bed  of  down, 
And  was  laid  in  a  marble  tomb. " 


Such  funerals  we  have  often  seen  pass  beneath  the  lofty 
arches  of  our  beautiful  cemetery. 

But  few  scenes  have  been  witnessed  more  affecting  than 
the  funeral  of  Lizzie's  mother.  She  had  breathed  her  last  in 
a  common  lodging-house,  amongst  strangers;  her  only  earthly 
comfort  was  to  have  her  eyes  closed  by  her  feeble  husband 
and  her  only  child.  On  the  day  of  her  burial,  when  the 
pauper's  hearse  came  to  remove  her  remains  to  their  last 
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resting-place,  there  was  not  one  living  bf>ing  to  follow  her 
to  the  grave  but  her  little  weeping,  half-clad  child  ;  and  as 
the  lonely  little  thing  followed  its  parent  through  the 
various  streets,  hundreds  of  people  stood  still  to  gaze  on 
the  affecting  scene.  It  was  a  calm,  sweet  Sabbath,  the  30th 
of  October,  when  Lizzie  Johnson  followed  her  mother  through 
the  gate  of  tears.  Many  persons  were  then  visiting  the 
last  resting-place  of  their  once  loved  ones ;  but  the  sight  of 
the  strange  funeral  drew  them  round  the  sorrowing  child ; 
and  though  none  of  them  knew  who  it  was  who  lay  in  the 
coffin,  yet  all  hearts  beat  in  sympathy  for  the  solitary 
mourner,  and  they  all  crowded  round  the  pauper's  grave. 

In  reply  to  a  few  feeling  questions  by  one  of  the  spectators, 
Lizzie  told  them  of  her  mother's  sickness  and  death,  of  her 
step-father's  illness,  and  of  her  temporary  home  in  a  lorlging- 
house.  A  subscription  was  opened  for  her  on  the  spot,  and 
thirteen  shillings  and  threeponce  collected.  A  kind-hearted 
woman,  hearing  of  the  case,  was  so  affected  that  she  offered 
to  take  and  ado{)t  Lizzie  for  her  own  child.  The  money 
was  given  into  the  hands  of  a  policeman,  who  accoraj)anied 
Lizzie  to  the  lodgings,  intending  to  give  it  to  her  father 
but  he  found  him  in  such  a  state  of  drunkenness,  that  he 
dared  not  trust  him  with  it ;  so  he  brought  the  money  to 
me,  with  a  request  I  would  take  charge  of  it  for  the  daughter. 

When  I  sent  for  Lizzie,  and  told  her  of  the  offer  made  by 
the  kind  woman,  to  take  her  for  her  own,  send  her  to  the 
Sunday-school,  teach  her  a  trade,  and  be  a  mother  to  her, 
her  little  eyes  brightened  up  with  joy ;  and  when,  in  a  few 
da)?s  after,  she  called  to  pay  me  a  visit,  in  company  with 
her  new  mother,  so  changed  was  her  appearance,  that  few 
people  who  had  seen  her  in  the  cemetery  would  have  known 
her  to  be  the  same.      T   sjave  her   the  mouev  and  a  new 
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petticoat,  my  heart  full  of  thankfulness  that  He  who  pro- 
mises to  take  care  of  the  helpless,  had  provided  such  a  home 
for  this  poor,  motherless,  and  worse  than  fatherless  child. 

On  the  morning  of  the  same  day  that  ray  young  friend 
interred  her  mother,  I  was  requested  to  visit  an  acquaint- 
ance who  lay  sick  in  the  workhouse.  On  passing  the  prison 
which  stands  near  the  workhouse,  and  seeing  the  wife  of  the 
gaoler  standing  at  the  door,  we  entered  into  conversation 
about  some  young  boys  who  were  then  locked  up  awaiting 
their  trial  for  stealing.  The  woman  seemed  much  concerned 
about  the  wretched  home  example,  and  gloomy  prospects  of 
some  of  the  young  criminals. 

On  opening  the  strong  doors  and  iron  gate,  we  ascended 
the  steps  leading  to  the  various  cells,  and  on  drawing  the 
slides  of  eacji  cell  door,  that  I  might  see  and  speak  with  the 
inmates  of  those  dismal  abodes  of  penal  suffering,  a  thin 
streak  of  light,  from  a  small,  high  erated  window,  enabled 
me  to  recognize  several  of  my  other  young  friends.  One 
of  them,  called  Stanton,  seemed  delighted  to  see  me. 

"  And  you  are  here,  my  boy  !  how  is  this  1"  I  asked. 

"  They  r.ay  I  have  been  stealing,  sir." 

"  And  where  is  your  elder  brother  ?  for  I  nave  not  seen 
hiai  lately,"  I  asked. 

"  He  is  gone  to  Manchester  New  Baily  prison  for  stealing, 
too,  and  will  not  have  coine  back  yet." 

"And  whatever  does  your  mother  say? — you  will  break 
her  heart  by  being  such  bad  lads." 

"  No,  not  lis  ;  she  does  not  care,  for  she  is  nearly  ahvavs 
drunk.  You  know  her,  don't  you  1  She  came  to  you  last 
week  to  beg  a  pair  of  clogs  for  herself.  I  have  the  clogs  ou 
which  you  gave  me." 

"  And  where  is  your  father  1  Doea  he  know  you  are  here  f 
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"  He  Uvea  a  long  way  off,  with  another  woman  :  he  is  like 
my  mother,  he  does  not  care  for  us." 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  at  the  Sunday-school, 
Stanton  T 

"  A  long  while  since  ;  I  am  so  ragged  I  cannot  for  tihame 
go,  but  I  wish  I  was  there  now." 

This  last  sentence  was  accompanied  by  a  burst  of  weeping. 

Yes,  thought  I,  there  is  an  amazing  difference  betwixt 
this  dark,  dismal  dungeon,  this  sickening,  gloomy  cell,  and 
the  bright,  cheering,  happy  class,  in  a  blessed,  joyful  Sunday- 
school.  Never  did  their  glorious,  heavenly  character,  so 
powerfully  impress  my  mind  than  at  this  moment.  Looking 
at  them  from  this  miserable  cavei'n,  they  seemed  to  be  like 
gardens  of  paradise,  or  realms  of  the  blessed.  Happy  boys, 
and  happy  girls,  whom  precious  Sabbaths  find  in  the  ever- 
blessed  Sunday-school,  who  can  sing,  and  feel  as  they  sing — 

•'  I  have  been  there,  and  still  would  go  ; 
'Tis  like  a  little  heaven  below  !" 

And  God  bless  thee,  my  poor,  poor  little  imprisoned 
friend  ;  they  have  sentenced  thee  to  be  once  whipped,  and 
to  endure  three  months'  confinement  in  gaol,  for  it  was  not 
thy  first  offence.  But  this  is  not  thy  greatest  misfortune — 
thy  own  words  tell  of  thy  greatest  calamity  : — "  My  father 
is  living  with  another  woman,  and  my  mother  drinks,  and 
does  not  care  for  us." 

While  I  am  making  a  few  strokes  in  my  diary,  to  remind 
me  of  my  visit  to  the  prison,  a  little  intelligent-looking,  but 
poor  and  ragged  creature,  creeps  softly  to  the  top  of  my 
office  stairs,  anxious,  yet  evidently  afraid,  to  tell  me  his 
errand. 

'*  You  want  to  say  something  to  me,  my  boy  ;  what  is  it? 
— come,  let  me  hear." 
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"  "Well,  sir,  you  know,  a  long  time  since,  you  bought  me 
a  new  pair  of  clogs,  with  old  tops.  I  have  been  making  them 
last  as  long  as  evtr  I  could,  but  I  am  now  at  the  far  end  ; 
if  the  factories  had  been  running  I  could  have  done  without 
coming  to  yon.  But  I  have  done  very  little.  You  see  all 
my  clothing  if  nearly  worn  to  bits,  and  the  bottoms  are 
nearly  all  gone  out  of  my  clogs.  If  work  will  begin  I  shall 
be  better  off,  and  then  I  shall  not  be  so  ragged  and  poor  as 
1  am." 

The  little  fellow  blushed  while  he  was  addressing  me,  but 
spoke  with  great  earnestness,  and  his  eyes  were  swimming 
with  tears. 

"  ^yhat  is  your  name  ?  and  where  do  you  live  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Tommy  Jones,  and  I  live  in  Durham-street. 
I  did  live  in  Mason-street." 

"  What  does  your  father  do  V 

"  I  have  no  father." 

"  Where  is  your  mother  1     Can  she  do  nothing  for  you  ?" 

"  My  mother  is  in  the  workhouse,  and  I  live  with  my 
sister  ;  but  she  cannot  much  help  me." 

"  How  is  it  that  your  mother  is  in  the  workhouse  ?  Is 
she  old  or  poorly  1" 

"  0  no,  it  is  her  own  fault.  You  know  she  went  wrong ; 
if  she  had  not  gone  wrong,  I  think. we  could  have  got  along 
very  well." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  going  wrong  1  Did  she  go  out 
of  her  mind  ?" 

"  O  no,  she  went  away  and  left  the  door  locked,  and 
brother  Edward  and  me  were  without  anything  to  eat  for 
more  than  a  day.  Edward  was  once  three  day.s,  and  I  was 
two,  and  we  were  both  nearly  poorly  ;  we  walked  all  ovpr 
the  town  seeking  for  her,  and  when  we  could  not  find  her, 
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we  did  not  like  to  tell  anybody  ;  and  we  slept  in  pig-ootes 
and  coal-houses,  and  anywhere  we  could  get." 
"  And  where  was  your  mother,  my  lad  ?" 
"  Why,  she  was  drinking."     Here  the  little  fellow  held 
down  his  head  to  hide  his  grief. 

"  Drinking  !  drinking  !  your  mother  drinking  !  then  it  is 
Ko  wonder  you  are  ragged  and  poor." 

"  Yes,  and  she  pawned  the  clock  for  drink,  and  sold  the 
ticket  for  two  shillings,  and  drank  that.  She  took  the 
sheets  off  the  bed  and  sold  them  for  drink.  My  brother 
Edward  had  saved  a  few  shillings  in  a  box,  to  buy  a  new 
jacket,  but  she  broke  the  box  and  took  all  he  had  saved,  and 
drank  that  too." 

"  Your  shirt  seems  a  poor  one,  my  lad ;  when  was  it 
washed  T 

*'  I  cannot  have  it  washed,  for  it  will  come  all  to  pieces, 
and  I  could  not  get  it  on  again  ;  and  this  jacket  I  have  on 
is  my  brother  Edward's,  but  he  lets  me  put  it  on."  ( 

"  When  did  you  see  your  mother  last  V  I  asked.        •  &;^  * 
"  Well,  I  went  to  take  her  a  half-ounce  of  tobacco  the 
other  day,  and  I  saw  her  then.     My  mother  would  be  a  very 
decent  mother  if  she  did  not  drink.     She  says  she  will  never 
drink  again,"  he  replied.    '^v,;v  v  ^ i  V^v^  r v 

Poor  little  man  !  who  could  turn  thee  away  without  help- 
ing to  lessen  thy  sorrow  t  for  thy  tale  of  distress  is  true. 
My  visitor,  who  was  present,  and  heard  these  statements, 
knows  they  are  not  overstated.    I  did  what  I  could  for  him  ; 
gave  him  a  note  for  his  clogs,  and  also  two  good,  new,  boys' 
shirts  that  I  happened  to  have  at  hand,  and  sent  Tommy 
Jones  home  quite  overjoyed,  but  could  not  forget  his  sad  tale 
about  his  drunken  mother. 
While  penning  these  lines,  I  see  a  pair  of  clogs  hanging 
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beside  me,  whose  history  is  not  a  little  painful.     Not  many 

days   since,    another   of  my   young   friends,   called  Sarah 

M'Kenzie,  of  King-street,  came  smartly  up  the  stairs,  and, 

with  remarkable  eloquence,  told  me  that  her  mother  had 

sent  her  to  ask  me  for  a  note  for  a  pair  of  clogs.     The 

sight  of  the  dear  young  creature  told  its  own  tale  ;  her  bare 

feet  were  red  with  cold,  and  her  thin,  tattered  clothes  were 

little  calculated  to  keep  the  body  warm.    I  knew  her  mother, 

and  knew  enough  of  her  not  to  respect  her ;  but  I  could 

not  stand  proof  against  the  appeals  of  the  suffering  child, 

and  gave  her  an  order  to  go  to  the  dogger.     In  about  two 

hours  after,  she  came  smiling  down  the  street,  quite  proud 

of  her  new  clogs ;  not  one  of  all   the  many  persons  that 

walked  or  rode  up  and  down  the  street,  was  happier  in  their 

possessions  than  my  little  ragged  friend,  Sarah  M'Kenzie, 

was  of  her  precious  warm  covering  for  her  feet.     She  laid 

them  carefully  by  when  she  went  to  bed  ;  but  the  poor,  little, 

heart-broken  creature  has  never  seen  them  since  ;  for,  whilst 

she  soundly  slept  in  her  miserable  bed  that  night,  her  mother 

pawned  them  for  drink  ;  and  again  her  sorrowing  child  walks 

about  in  a  cold  November,  with  her  bare,  red  feet. 

When  I  heard  of  this  cruel,  heartless  conduct  of  the 
mother,  I  sent  my  visitor  to  demand  the  pawn-t'cket,  fetch 
them  out,  and  bring  them  back  again ;  and  here  tht  y  are, 
for  if  1  was  to  give  them  to  the  child  again,  I  should  only 
be  furnishing  the  worse  than  brutish  mother  with  money  to 
drink. 

But  of  all  my  little  ragged  friends,  there  is  nc  ne  1  have 
felt,  and  still  feel,  so  much  interest  in  as  poor,  feeble,  af- 
fectionate Tommy  Polliit.  My  acquaintance  with  Tommy 
began  a  few  months  since,  as  I  was  passing  the  same  place, 
near  the  end  of  School-lane,  where  I  met   Lizzie  the  morn- 
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mg  she  was  going  a-begging.  As  I  neared  the  place,  an  old 
woman  was  lifting  up  both  hands,  and  at  the  top  of  her 
voice  calling  out, — 

"'My  heart  fair  warches  [aches],  my  heart  fair  warches, 
poor  little  thing !     My  heart  fair  warches  for  him !" 

On  turning  round  she  saw  me,  and  called  out,  "  Here  Mr. 
Ashworth  comes,  and  I  will  tell  him  all  about  it.  Do  come 
here,  Mr.  Ashworth,  and  I  will  show  you  a  sight  that  makes 
my  heart  fair  warch." 

I  followed  the  old  woman  with  the  aching  heart,  and  we 
entered  the  most  dirty,  miserable  home  I  ever  beheld  in  my 
life,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  In  one  corner  of  this 
wretched  room  down  stairs,  there  was  something  called  a 
bed,  consisting  of  filthy  straw  covered  over  with  filthier 
rags.  Amongst  these  lay  a  young  sickly  lad,  almost  worn 
to  a  skeleton ;  his  head  hung  down  at  one  end,  for  he  had 
no  pillow,  nor  anything  higher  than  the  straw  on  which  he 
lay.  The  old  woman  led  me  near  the  bed,  crying, — "  Come 
here,  come  here  !  God  bless  thee,  my  child,  but  thou  art  a 
poor  object !"    Then  turning  to  me,  she  said, — 

"  See,  Mr.  Ashworth,  this  lad,  little  as  he  looks,  is  four- 
teen years  old.  He  hurt  the  spine  of  his  back  by  falling 
down  the  stairs  several  years  since  ;  and  he  is  a  poor  suffer- 
ing creature  ;  he  never  lies  in  the  right  place  in  bed  or  out, 
his  pain  is  so  great.  All  the  clothing  he  had  was  a  pair  of 
trousers — he  rolled  them  up  for  a  pillow  to  lay  his  weary 
head  on  ;  but  his  mother  is  on  the  fuddle,  and  she  has  taken 
the  child's  troviseni  and  popped  them  for  drink.  Poor  thing ! 
my  heart  fair  warches  for  him,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  could  kill 
her  if  I  had  her  here." 

Little  Tommy  looked  me  in  the  face,  with  an  expression 
of  pain,  sorrow,  and  fear  ;  and,  with  teal's  in  his  eyes,  said, — 
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?  *-**  Mr.  Abhwortb,  will  you  tell  my  mother  that  Idid  not  tell 
you  about  the  troiisers  1  You  know  they  were  not  worth 
much  :  and  I  want  you  to  say  that  I  did  not  tell  you  that 
she  had  sold  them."  j*,  tiu  *<. 

"  But  M'hy  do  you  wish  nie  to  say  to  your  mother  that 
you  have  not  told  me,  Tommy  r       sv  j..  I  m 

*'  Why,  because  she  will  abuse  me  ;  I  know  she  will.  Do 
say  1  did  not  tell  you."  ;  5/1^5  .i^'^^y^H-^f.    •j*' 

"  Yes,  my  lad,  I  can  truly  say  that,  for  you  have  not  told 
me.     Is  there  anything  I  can  do  lor  you.  Tommy  V 

For  a  few  moments  he  looked  at  me,  evidently  full  of 
something  he  was  anxious  to  say,  and  at  last  said,  in  a  whis- 
per,— ^^  Will  you  talk  to  me  about  Jesus  Christ]" 

Never,  never,  shall  I  forget  my  feelings,  when  poor,  wasted, 
suffering  little  Tommy,  on  his  miserable  bed  of  straw,  robbed 
by  his  drunken  mother  of  the  very  pillow  from  under  his 
sinking  head,  requested  me  to  talk  with  him  about  Jesus  I 
O,  V.  'lat  a  thrill  of  joy  ran  through  my  soul !  What  a  blessed 
change  came  over  my  thoughts  and  feelings  !  In  a  moment 
I  was  seated  on  the  broken  chaii"  beside  his  bed,  talking  with 
Tommy  about  the  love  of  Jesus. 

"  Do  you  think  He  will  take  me  to  heaven  soon,  Mr. 
Ash  worth  1   for  I  want  to  go,  for  I  am  so  weary." 

"  Do  you  love  Jesus,  Tommy,  my  child?"  »?•  1* 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  think  I  do.     Does  He  love  meV       — 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  he  does,  if  you  love  Him.  And  if  you 
love  Him,  and  pray  to  Him  to  make  you  ready  fo)*  heaven, 
He  will  hear  your  prayers  and  make  you  very  haj)py,  even 
on  your  sick  bed."  '<         ,  .       ^  .:  t. 

Just  the: :  the  mother  came  staggering  in,  and,  walking 
up  to  the  bed,  looked  me  in  the  face  with  a  fierce,  fiendish 
look,  saying, — 
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"  I  do  not  thank  you  for  coming  here.  If  my  boy  wants 
anything,  his  father  and  me  can  got  it  for  him.  You  are 
none  of  my  religion,  and  I  shall  not  let  you  talk  to  him." 

I  returned  the  stern  look,  at  the  same  time  saying, — 

"  What  have  you  done  with  your  Tv)mmy'8  trousers  ?  You 
have  taken  them  from  under  his  head,  and  pawned  them  for 
drink." 

She  cast  a  terrible  look  at  the  poor  dick  child.  He  saw 
the  look,  and  trembled  with  fear  j  but  I  soon  set  him  right 
by  saying,—       ""  '      '         '  ■•''-"■"      " 

"  Tommy  did  not  tell  me,  and  he  bogged  I  would  say  to 
you  he  had  not  told  mo.  An  old  woman  up  the  street,  that 
brought  me  in  to  look  at  him,  told  me.  How  much  have 
you  pawned  them  for  1"  .... 

For  some  time  she  would  not  speak  ;  but  at  last  grtiffly 
said, — "  Sixteen  pence."     ,  ,  *_, 

"  Well,  here  is  seventoen  pence,  go  and  fetch  them  back, 
and  I  will  wait  till  you  return." 

The  moment  she  was  gone,  Tommy  thanked  me  for  saving 
iiim  from  being  abused  ;  and  we  again  began  to  talk  about 
Jesus.  O,  how  precioxis  to  me  were  those  moments  !  I  cared 
far  more  about  my  little  Christian  inquirer,  far  more  about 
leading  his  longing  mind  to  the  Lamb  of  G  od,  than  seventeen 
pence  twenty  times  told.  .\\'i.'  .;    ^ 

When  the  mother  returned  she  rolled  up  the  trousers,  and 
rather  roughly  placed  them  under  his  head  ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent he  was  greatly  afraid  of  her  ;  and  when  I  took  my 
leave  of  him,  asking  him  if  I  might  call  again,  he  durst  not 
s})3ak,  but  his  eyes  said.  Yes. 

When  I  got  home  I  sent  a  new  shirt  for  the  sick  lad,  for 
he  told  me  he  had  but  one,  and  he  wanted  it  washed  :  and 
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TOon  after  I  called  again  to  fie«  Tommy,  to  talk  with  him 
about  JesuH.  I  found  him  still  very  weak,  and  greatly  sif- 
fering.  Yea,  and  f  found  hu  head  again  hnknging  down  t,\« 
end  of  his  straw  bed,  for  his  moUier  had  again  pawned  h>t 
pillow  from  under  hie  head,  for  drink  / 

Aa  I  stood  beside  my  dear  young  friend  ;  stood  to  see  hii 
wasted  form — his  wretched  miserable  home,  and  more 
wretched  bed  ;  when  I  saw  his  young  face  looking  aged  with 
suffering ;  when  I  thought  of  his  drunken  father,  and  hiit 
still  more  drunken  mother,  my  heart  melted  with  pity,  and 
my  soul  wa^  heavy  with  sadness.  Oh  !  how  I  longed  to  see 
him  die  while  I  stood  there,  that  his  spirit  might  wing  its 
way  to  Jesus,  of  whom  he  loved  to  speak. 

No  man,  no  angel,  can  tell  the  terrible  sufferings  that 
thousands  of  the  young  are  made  to  endure,  in  consequence 
of  the  cruelty  of  their  drunken,  wicked  parents.  The  hot- 
beds of  young  criminals  are  in  their  own  wretched  homes. 
If  Lizzie  escapes  early  ruin,  it  will  be  because  of  a  providen- 
tial interference.  The  little  imprisoned  Stanton  will  have 
to  return  from  the  whip  and  the  gaol  to  his  drunken,  sinful 
mother.  Tommy  Jones  wept  over  h«s  poverty  and  rags,  the 
pawned  clock  and  bed-sheets,  having  ;  "^  '^e  two  days  without 
food,  and  to  sleep  with  the  pigs  and  iu  coal-houses,  all  caused 
by  her  who  ought  to  have  been  his  chief  comfort  and  joy. 
Sarah  M'Kenzie  had  rejoiced  over  the  new  clogs  I  had  given 
her  to  cover  her  cold  red  feet,  and  laid  them  carefully  by 
when  she  went  to  bed,  but  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  in  the 
morning,  when  she  found  they  had  been  pawned  for  drink. 
And  the  feeble,  afflicted  little  Tommy  Pollitt,  daily  expect- 
ing to  die  on  his  wretched  bed  of  straw,  had  his  trousers 
twice  taken  from  under  his  head,  and  by  his  heartless  parent 
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|);iwnH(l  for  drink.     WoU  mi;<ht  hw  Hny, — "  I  wish  the  Lord 
would  lot  1110  die  and  go  to  JoHiis."     • 

But  Tommy  still  liveH,  and  is  not  forgotten.  A  few  days 
HJiicH  I  ciiUi'd  to  Heohim,  and  to  lalk  with  him  again  about 
JoHUS  ;  for  to  mo  ho  is  tlio  mnt  interostiug  of  all  my  YoUNO 
ll\(»uKD  Friends.  ■  .  i,  >  ;      , 
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Fortune-telling  is  not  so  difficult  as  some,  people  ima- 
gine, for  is  it  not  true  that 

*'  Feathers  show  how  the  wind  blows,  < 

And  straws  tell  how  the  current  flows  ?  " 

And  19  it  not  also  true  that,  in  some  shape,  we  have  all  our 
straws  and  feathers,  which  give  to  the  observing  and  expe- 
rienced such  insight  into  our  character,  as  enables  them  to 
foretell,  with  tolerable  certainty,  what  will  befall  us  in 
after  days  1  For  instance,  I  never  see  a  man  spending  his 
money  and  time  in  a  public-house,  but  I  know  that  m»n  is 
sowing  dragon's  teeth,  and  will  reap  a  terrible  harvest ;  nor 
do  I  ever  see  a  woman  neglecting  her  own  household  duties 
to  gossip  with  her  neighbours,  but  I  know  her  children  are 
not  likely  to  call  her  blessed.  I  never  saw  a  young  lad 
with  a  cigar  or  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  who  has  turned  his 
back  on  the  church  or  Sunday-school,  and  can  talk  about 
his  father  as  the  "  old  governor,"  and  his  mother  as  the  "  old 
woman,"  trying  to  make  himself  look  big  by  scoffing  at 
things  serious,  but  I  know  that  young  man  is  mixing  a  bitter 
cup  for  somebody,  but  one  more  bitter  still  for  himself. 
Nor  do  1  ever  see  a  young  woman  decked  in  showy  finery, 
trying  to  atttact  everybody's  notice, — preferring  Sunday 
walks  to  Sunday-schools,  places  of  amusement  to  places  of 
worship,  and  foolish  companions  to  ftreside  duties, — but  I 
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am  certain  that  sorrow  is  close  at  her  heels.  I  know  not 
how  many  books  have  been  written  on  fortune-tblling,  but 
I  know  of  one  book  that  tells  fortunes  with  amazing  cer- 
tainty ;  and  in  one  passage  it  declares,  that  what  we  bow 
WE  MUST  ALSO  REAP.  One  illustration  of  this  unerring 
truth  we  give  in  the  following  narrative. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  remember  that,  iii  my  younger 
years,  I  "esided  in  a  village  just  outside  the  town  of  Roch- 
dale, called  Cut-Gate.  In  this  village  there  was  one  public- 
house  and  two  grocers'  shops.  One  of  these  shops  was  Kept 
by  an  elderly  widow,  of  considerable  energy  and  spirit ;  and, 
to  help  her  in  the  bitsiness  and  household  affairs,  she  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  a  relative,  a  young  female  about 
nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age. 

The  appearance  of  this  young  woman  in  our  rural  hamlet 
caused  a  little  stir  among  its  inhabitants;  for  in  most 
vilis'^es  everybody  knows  everybody,  looks  after  everybody, 
and  minds  everybody's  business,  sometimes  more  than  their 
own.  Had  she  gone  to  reside  iij  some  large  town,  she  might 
have  lived  and  died  without  her  next  door  neighbour  know- 
ing her  name.  But  not  so  in  our  group  of  country  cottages. 
We  all  soon  knew  that  her  aunt  called  her  Nanny,  and  the 
young  women  soon  knew  that  she  held  her  head  a  little 
above  any  of  them,  besides  outstripping  them  in  her  style 
of  dress  ;  for  she  was  often  seen  in  light,  showy  gowns,  curls 
or  ringlets,  and  a  largo  scalloped  shell  comb  to  fasten  up  her 
back  hair.  One  or  two  girls,  the  most  foolish  in  the  village, 
bought  large  combs  and  tried  to  curl  their  hair  like  Nanny, 
but  none  of  them  could  compete  with  her.  This  caused  not 
a  little  envy  and  mortiticatiou. 

Bat  ic  was  not  our  females  only  that  were  influenced  by 
the  new  arrival ;  for  some  of  the  young  men  began  to  pull 
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up  their  shirt-collars,  stretch  down  their  coat  tails,  and  pay 
more  than  usual  attention  to  the  brushing  of  their  hats  and 
shoes,  with  a  distant  hope  that  they  might  not  be  entirely 
overlooked.  After  some  time,  one  of  these  young  mm  was 
seen  .arm-in-arm  with  Nanny,  taking  a  Sunday  walk  ;  and 
from  that  time  it  was  generally  understood  that  Robert  and 
Nannj-  weref  engaged. 

One  fine  Sunday  afternoon,  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of 
our  village  turned  out  to  see  what,  perhaps,  had  never  been 
seen  amongst  us  before.  Two  horses,  saddled  and  bridled, 
stood  at  the  grocer's  door — one  with  a  lady's  side-saddle  on. 
While  the  children  were  gathered  round  the  horses  and  tlie 
villagers  stood  at  their  doors  looking  for  the  riders,  out 
came  tlobert  and  Nanny,  both  finer  than  we  had  ever  se*?u 
them  before.  He  had  on  a  white  waistcoat,  and  she  a  long, 
light  dress,  and  more  curls  than  ever.  He  assisted  her  to 
mount,  and  both  set  off  at  a  canter,  quite  astonishing  every 
one  of  us ;  for  all  were  looking  on  with  open  eyes  and 
mouth.  When  they  had  got  out  of  sight,  one  old  woman 
exclaimed, —  , 

"  Well,  that  caps  all !  If  Robert  weds  yon  lass,  drapers 
will  have  to  give  him  long  credit." 

"  Yes,"  replied  another,  "  he  will  not  need  to  go  to  old 
Thaniel  to  have  his  fortiu'  toud.     I  con  tell  him  mysel." 

"  Has  she  ony  brass,  I  wonder  1"  observed  the  first 
speaker. 

••  Brass  !  Not  her,  indeed.  I  asked  her  aunt,  and  she 
said  she  was  as  poor  as  me  ;  and  I  am  poor  enough,  every- 
body knows,"  replied  the  other.  "  Besides,  what  can  lie 
have  ]  He  is  only  a  working  man.  Twice  notjght  is  nought, 
and  nought  will  not  keep  folks  on  horseback." 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  cii'cumstance  took  place 
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vrh'-ih  gives  the  title  to  this  nairative.  The  cottage  in  which 
I  resided  was  two  doors  from  the  grocer's  shop.  One  room 
next  to  the  ^hop  was  used  as  a  warehouse,  and  behind  this 
room  was  a  small  place  called  the  parlour.  One  afternoon, 
when  I  was  about  seven  years  of  age,  I  was  helping  in  the 
warehouse,  and  was  terribly  frighlened  by  9  loud  scream  in 
the  little  parlour.  I  ran  to  see  the  cause,  and  there  stood 
Nanny,  the  very  jucture  of  despair,  looking  at  a  large  lock 
of  her  hair  that  la 7,  along  with  the  curling  tongs,  on  the 
floor.  Her  aunt,  having  also  heard  the  scream,  came  run- 
nirct  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Seeing  the  lock  of  hair 
oil  the  floor,  she  began  to  scold  her  niece,  declaring  that,  if 
she  had  been  a  minute,  she  had  been  Iwo  hours  before  the 
glass  curling ;  and,  if  she  lived,  she  would  have  something 
more  to  scream  about  than  the  loss  of  a  few  hairs  from  her 
head.  Nanny,  full  of  indignation,  turned  round  to  the 
gia=;s,  and  began  combing  out  her  hair  for  a  fresh  start, 
minding,  however,  not  to  have  the  curling-tongs  too  hot  the 
next  time,  lost  she  might  burn  oflf  another  precious  curl. 

Soon  after  this  event,  the  village  was  all  astir  to  gaze  at 
a  rather  merry  wedding  party,  going  and  returning  from  the 
clmrch,  and  again  the  wise  people  were  making  their  pre- 
dictions. One  old  man  wondered  how  long  it  was  since 
either  bride  or  bri»'.egroora  had  been  inside  a  church  before, 
observing  that  he  wished  them  much  happiness,  but  some- 
thing more  than  a  wish  was  required  to  make  people  hapj  y. 

This  merry  wedding  party  was  that  of  Robert  and  Nanny, 
I  have  no  objection  to  people  being  merry  ;  I  like  to  see 
proper  mirth  and  J03' ;  but  I  do  think,  if  there  be  one  day 
in  our  lives  that  is  an  important  day,  it  is  that  on  which  we 
link  our  destiny  with  one  who  will  be  to  us  a  blessing  or  a 
curse.     A  fiddling  wedding  is  very  often  a  foolish  wedding. 
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For  several  moiitljs  after  the  marriage,  the  young  couple 
seemed  all  right,  but  it  was  remarked  that  Robert  did  not 
attend  so  well  to  his  work  as  formerly.  The  reason  of  this 
was,  he  intended  to  change  to  some  other  businesH  or  trade, 
for  his  new  wife  did  not  think  a  blacksmith  was  sufficiently 
res[>ectable  ;  and  at  her  perauabion  he  left  the  forge,  and 
commenced  business  as  a  wholesale  dealer  in  malt. 

Respectable,  indeed  !  Is  not  all  useful  labour  respectable  1 
Is  there  not  a  real  dignity  in  such  labour  1  Many  a  man 
who,  through  pride,  has  left  honourable  employment  for 
questionable  speculation,  after  having  his  high  notions  rolled 
in  the  mud,  has  been  glad  to  creep  back  to  his  true  j>osition. 
"Respectable  is  as  respectable  does,"  is  a  maxiur  which 
applies  to  every  gi'ade  of  society. 

So^n  after  entering  into  the  malt  trade,  it  was  evident  to 
all  that  knew  Robert  that  a  great  change  was  coming  over 
him.  From  being  sprightly  and  cheerful,  he  became  silent 
and  thoughtful.  To  get  custom,  he  spent  much  time  iu 
public-houses,  and  this  soon  began  to  tell  on  his  appearance. 
He  began  to  prefer  the  public-house  to  his  own.  He  was 
deficient  in  what  all  dealers  in  malt  especially  require-  self- 
control  ;  and  very  soon  malt  controlled  him,  as  it  has  con- 
trolled millions.  Oh,  that  malt  !  that  malt !  If  one  could 
collect  the  myriads  of  wretched  children,  whose  pale  faces 
are  smitten  by  early  sorrow,  or  stamped  with  the  imprests  of 
early  crime,  and  ask  them  why  they  are  in  rags,  tatters,  and 
tears,  the  answer  would  be  "  malt  !"  If  one  could  stand 
on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  and  shout  with  a  voice  that  could 
be  heard  in  every  miserable  home  in  England,  and  ask — 
"  Why  are  you  miserable  V  the  answer  from  thousands  of 
breaking -hearts  would  be  "  malt  !"  Or  if  the  same  voice, 
turning  to  the  hundreds  of  prisons,  with  th*-:r  almost  count- 
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less  ruined  inn^ates,  should  ask  why  these  pests  of  mankind 
are  chained,  behind  locks,  bolts,  and  bais,  the  response  would 
be  "malt  !"  Or  if  we  could  stand  on  the  brink  of  perdi- 
tion, aiid  ask  the  lost  souls  what  brought  them  into  that 
placa  of  endless  woe,  the  reply  from  doomed  millions,  like 
the  roaring  of  many  thundrrs,  would  be  "  malt  !"  Na 
tongue,  no  pen,  can  ever  describe  what  misery,  ruin,  sorrow, 
and  crime  MA  LT  has  proc  iced. 

Robert,  finding  that  he  was  sinking  in  health  and  circum- 
stances, wished  to  give  up  his  destructive  business  ;  but  i^o  ! 
his  proud  wife  would  not  hei^r  a  word  of  it.  For,  though 
she  knew  that  his  credit  was  bad,  still  she  kept  up  her  style 
of  drass  and  showy  appearance  ;  and  he,  like  many  a  poor, 
struggling  hus'band,  had  a  millstone  hung  round  his  neck, 
by  a  foolish,  showy,  proud  wife  ;  as  many  a  hard-working, 
honest  father  has  b-i  made  to  carry  continual  sorrow, 
through  the  extravagance  and  vanity  of  proud,  showy 
daughters. 

I  have  often  been  pained  both  in  our  churches  and  chapels, 
by  seeing  the  dignity,  ])orap,  style,  and  evident  self-admira- 
tion with  which  many  of  these  gaily  dressed  females  enter 
the  house  dedicated  to  humble  devotion  and  prayer,  as  if 
God  Almighty  were  indebted  to  them  for  coming,  and  to 
hear  them  afterwards  descanting  on  the  dresses,  and  espe- 
cially the  bonnets,  of  those  that  were  present. 

"  Did  you  see  Mrs.  and  Miss  Edwards  at  the  church 
yesterday  1"  asks  one. 

"  Yes  ;  what  style  !  How  did  your  like  their  bonnets  f 
asks  another. 

"  Not  very  well ;  I  don't  think  peach  trimmings  suit  hdi* 
com;»lexion ;  mauve  or  magenta  would  do  much  better." 
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"  Did  you  see  Mra.  Piiillips  ?  She  likes  plenty  of  colour 
in  her  trimmings.     Is  her  husband  doing  much  business  t" 

**  I  don't  know,  but  I  thin  i  he  should  be,  for  she  costs  no 
little  to  keep  her  pomp,  for 

They  have  the  longest  bills 
Who  wear  tue  most  frills." 

"What  wan  the  text  on  Sunday  morning  1  for  I  have 
quite  fcrg)t,"  asks  the  first  speaker. 

"  Well,  you  are  as  bad  as  me,  for  I  don't  remember  the 
text,  or  much  of  the  sermon,  only  it  was  something  about 
the  Jews." 

This  is  only  a  small  gp.mple  of  what  may  be  heard  every 
■week,  from  a  clrtss  of  ^>er8onf<  who  seem  to  consider  the 
church  as  only  a  place  for  showiiig;  fashions  ;  and  it  is  quite 
time  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  sjwak  out  on  the  question, 
for  some  of  our  ttanutuKvies  are  becoming  places  of  gaiety, 
almost  as  much  as  the  ball-room. 

While  I  do  not  believe  in  a  religious  dress — for  I  don't 
think  religion  consists  in  the  shape  of  either  coat,  hat,  or 
bonnet— yet  I  am  persuaded,  th.it,  as  a  rule,  the  dress  is  an 
indication  of  the  mind. 

If  one  quarter  of  the  time  was  spent  in  adorning  the 
heart  and  in  thoughtful  preparation  for  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary,  that  is  spent  before  the  glass,  in  decking  and 
ad(irning  the  frail,  dying  body,  heaven  would  gain  many 
precious  souls  that  will  never  enter  there ;  for,  I  firmly 
believe  that  many  of  our  females  think  more  about  the  shape 
of  their  bonnet  than  the  salvation  of  their  soul. 

Isaiah  spoke  of  such  in  his  lay.  Walking  with  wanton 
eyes  ;  mincing  asthoy  go;  with  chains,  bracelets,  and  mufflers; 
head-bands,  tablets,  and  ear-rmgs  ;  mantles,  wimples,  and 
crisping-pins.     These  had  all  their  doom  predicted.    It  came, 
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and  come  it  ever  will,  for  "  tho  Lord  liateth  a  pnnul  look." 
How  immeasurably  must  such  a  tawdry  thing  bo  below  the 
b  jaiity  metitioaed  by  Paul — uloriiod  in  modest  apparel  ;  not 
with  broidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array,  but 
with  modesty  and  good  works  !  Isaiah's  mincers  have  mined 
thoHands  ;  Pa'd's  beauties  never  one.  They  are  no  expen- 
sive shams,  but  ornaments  and  blessings  to  every  husVjand, 
every  father,  and  every  home.  They  are  inHnitely  to  be 
prrffjrrjl,  as  wivds,  to  m  uide-j,  svimples,  and  crisping  pins, 
and  will  bs)  praferro  I  by  every  sensible  man.  Well  hid  it 
b.jen  for  Robert  had  he  chosen  such  a  wife. 

Robert's  m:dt  biisinoas  was  a  failure.  His  circumstances 
became  de8p3rate,  and  to  escape  from  the  consequences,  he 
fled  to  America,  leaving  his  wife  to  do  as  she  could.  No 
doubt  he  did  wrong  here,  but  people  hi  desperate  circum- 
stances cannot  always  ret^son.  After  he  left,  the  shop  was 
br^)ken  up,  her  husband's  father  took  the  two  children,  and 
f()r  many  months  Nanny  lived  amongst  her  new  friends. 
But  she  was  in  good  health,  and,  had  she  bent  her  mind  to 
her  circumstances,  as  noble  souls  ever  will,  she  might  have 
found  some  honourable  way  of  earning  her  bread.  This 
she  was  too  proud  to  do,  however.  Her  friends,  seeing  this, 
one' by  one  cast  her  off,  and  bhe  was  again  left  to  light  her 
own  battle. 

She  now  removed  t(^ Bolton,  and  for  some  time  was  lost 
sight  of.  But  it  appears  tiiat  her  love  of  tinery  M'as  still 
her  ruling  passion ;  for,  on  reading  the  papers,  many  of  us 
were  8taith5d  by  seeing  an  account  of  her  imprisonment 
for  stealing  a  shawl  and  a  pair  of  boots.  The  evidence 
against  her  was  so  conclusive,  that  she  was  sent  to  Liver- 
pool, there  to  await  her  trial  at  the  assizes. 

Poor  Nanny  !  how  sad  I  was  when  I  hoard  of  thy  dis-- 
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grace,  thy  dreadful  fall,  and  thy  impending  fate,  I  could 
have  wept,  and  gone  to  speak  a  word  of  comfort  to  thee ;  fur 
\Tell  I  remember  howr,  in  my  boyish  days,  thou  patted  my 
young  cheek,  and  gave  me  many  a  penny  to  take  thy  sealed 
letters  to  thy  now^  self  banished  husband.  With  my  child's 
heart  I  loved  thee,  and  thought  thee  a  fine  lady  ;  and 
when,  in  my  innocence,  1  picked  up  the  hot  tongs  that 
burned  off  tliy  lust  curl,  I  felt  a  wish  to  put  back  thy  lock  of 
hair,  if  I  could  have  done  to.  As  my  young  heart  wished 
for  thee  then,  so  do  I  wish  for  thee  now,  that  thou  hadst 
gone  to  some  dear  placy  of  worship,  some  house  of  prayer, 
and,  in  meekness  of  spirit,  bowed  before  thy  God,  and  sought 
peace  with  Him  through  Jesus  CIvrist.  He  would  have  saved 
thee,  and  guai'ded  thee,  apd,  instead  of  being  immured  in 
thy  silent,  gloomy  prison  cell,  thou  wouldst  have  been  a 
happy  child  of  God  on  earth,  or  a  blessed  saint  in  heaven. 

The  day  of  tiial  came  :  the  heralds,  lawyers,  and  jury 
came  :  and,  with  whatever  indifference  mere  spectators  may 
regard  an  assize-day,  to  those  whose  fate  hangs  on  that  day, 
and  whose  hearts  almost  die  within  them  when  the  trumpet 
sounds  to  tell  the  judge  is  coming,  it  is  a  very  different 
thing.  I  have  witnessed  a»any  such  scenes,  but  never  with- 
out remembering  that  another  and  last  trump  will  sound, 
and  then  the  Judge  will  comp>  to  judge  us  all.  s 

I  have  often  thought  of  poor  Nanny's  condition  on  the 
day  of  her  trial.  It  is  pitiable  enough  to  be  imprisoned  for 
crime,  but  it  is  sad,  indeed,  to  be  without  one  loving  heart, 
or  one  single  friend  in  the  wide,  wide  world.  To  love,  and 
to  be  loved,  is  true  life.  *!  id  i:>  love,  and  the  source  of  love ; 
and  the  more  we  love,  and  especially  the  more  we  love  Him, 
the  more  we  are  like  Him.  The  devil  cannot  love,  and  those 
who  are  most  like  the  devil  love  the  least. 
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When  Nanny  was  brought  from  the  cell  to  the  dock,  she 
held  down  her  head  in  shame  and  sormw.  All  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her  ;  and  when  the  counsel  for  the  crown  laid  be- 
fore the  judge  and  jury  the  crushing  evidence  of  her  crime, 
there  was  no  reply  ;  she  had  no  one  to  defend  her,  and  the 
verdict  against  her  was  "  Guilty  !" 

The  judge  lifted  his  head  from  a  paper  lie  was  reading, 
and,  in  a  voice  of  tenderness,  said,  "  M'  ng  woman,  have 
you  any  one  in  the  court  who  can  bay  anything  in  your 
favour  T'     No  answer. 

Again  he  asked,  "  Have  you  no  one  present  to  speak  one 
word  for  you  1"  Nanny  shook  her  head  but  gave  no  answer. 

A  third  time  he  asked,  looking  round  the  court,  if  there 
was  no  person  that  knew  her,  that  could  say  anything  in  her 
behalf?     Still  no  answer  ! 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  in  slow,  distinct  words, 
said,  "  My  young  woman,  the  sentence  against  you  is,  that 
you  be  transported  beyond  the  sea  for  seven  years." 

One  wild,  piercing  shriek,  which  sent  a  thrill  of  pain 
through  the  entire  court,  and  Nanny  fell  senseless  in  the 
arms  of  the  gaoler. 

Soon  after  she  returned  to  consciousness,  one  of  the  prison 
ofticials,  with  a  large  pair  of  scissors  in  his  hand,  came  to  cut 
her  hair  to  the  length  allowed  by  prison  rules.  Crash  ! 
crash  !  went  the  shears  through  her  yet  long,  beautiful  tresses, 
and  the  poor  creature  WhS  made  to  look  like  a  felon  indeed  : 
but  she  did  not  resent  it — she  did  not  complain,  or  shed  one 
tear  while  her  hair  was  being  cut  away.  Deep  sorrow  had 
entered  her  poul — she  was  humbled  to  Ine  dust — she  was 
meek  as  a  little  child.  Did  she  now  remember  her  aunt's 
prediction  1 

A  few  weeks  after,  the  transport  ship  came,  and  the  trans- 
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port  ship  went.  Many  on  board  that  ship  had,  like  Nanny, 
darkened  their  future  prospects  by  early  follies  and  early 
crimes  ;  and,  Ifke  her,  were  receiving  the  wages  of  sin,  hav- 
ing inflicted  on  themselves  and  others  unspeakable  trouble. 
Oh  !  hoi*r  many  breaking  hearts  have  followed  the  wake  of 
the  transport  ship !  How  many  sobbing  or  wailing  partings, 
never  to  meet  again  !  Early  and  continued  piety  would  pre- 
vent these  dreadful  scenes.  If  none  but  the  true  Christian 
— the  really  religious — were  imprisoned,  transported,  or 
hanged,  every  transport  ship  would  rot,  every  prison  would 
tumble  into  ruins,  and  the  drop  and  beam  of  every  gallows 
moulder  to  dust,  before  they  would  have  one  single  soul  for 
a  victim. 

•  We  know  little  of  poor  exiled  Nanny  after  she  had  left  her 
native  land,  only  that  she  became  very  meek,  obedient,  and 
kind  to  every  one,  and  that  she  made  many  friends  on  the 
passage  out,  and  when  she  reached  her  destination.  We  also 
heard  that  she  never  smiled,  but  often  read  her  Bible  ;  that 
her  health  failed  her,  and  she  gradually  sunk  into  a  compar- 
atively early  tomb.  Her  body  now  sleeps  in  a  distant  settle- 
ment and  in  a  foreign  grave  ;  but  we  trust  that  her  bruised 
soul,  renewed  by  Divine  grace,  is  gone  to  where  graves  and 
penal  settlements  are  unknown. 

Poor  Nanny  !  thou  art  not  the  only  one  that  a  foolish  love 
of  extravagant  finery  has  dragged  down  to  infamy  and  irre- 
trievable ruin ;  thousands,  like  thee,  have  had  to  wail,  in 
after  life,  over  character,  friends,  virtue,  peace,  and  hope,  all 
gone — gone  never  to  return  in  this  world.  And  yet,  this 
fearful  whirlpool  is  still  sucking  down  its  thousands,  who  are 
bent  on  indulging  in  this  destructive  infatuation.  Would 
that  thy  example  might  prevent  some  poor,  erring  creature, 
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from  following  in  thy  fatal  wake ;  then  the  object  of  this 
narrative  will  be  answered. 

V/ho  communicated  to  Robert  the  intelligence  of  his  wife's 
banishment  we  know  not,  but  we  know  he  returned  from 
America  some  time  after  ehe  wan  gone.  He  was  greatly 
changed,  and  changed  for  the  worse — m-ilt  was  still  doing 
its  dreadful  work.  He  was  never  heard  to  mention  his  wife, 
or  to  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  her;  not  even  when  madly 
raving  under  deUrium  tremens,  as  he  often  was.  We  also 
know  that  in  one  of  these  truly  fearful  conditions,  with 
reeling  reason  and  burning  brain,  he  wandered  wildly  over 
a  neighbouring  moor,  where  he  had  often  played  in  his  happy, 
innocent  childhood,  and,  in  that  fearful  state  of  mind  and 
body,  he  leaped  into  the  deep,  cold  waters  of  the  Lumb,  near 
the  valley  of  Cheesden. 

I  have  this  day,  October  27th,  1865,  stood  on  the  bank 
from  which,  in  his  moment  of  madness,  he  plunged  into  the 
dark,  deep  waters,  and  this  day  talked  with  his  near  neigh- 
bour, Henry  Howarth,  who  often  tried  to  calm  him  in  those 
hours  of  madness,  and  who,  after  the  inquest,  brought  his 
dead  body  to  the  house  from  which  he  helped  to  carry  it  to 
its  last  resting-place,  about  thirty  feet  from  the  centre  of  the 
east  window,  in  the  grave  of  his  grandmother,  in  Spotland 
Church-yard. 

Poor  Robert !  poor  Nanny  !  Silks  and  satins,  mantles, 
wimples,  crisping-pins,  and  malt,  have  done  their  gloomy 
work  for  you,  as  they  have  done  for  thousands  :  and  never, 
while  memory  lasts,  shall  I  forget  the  lesson  taught  me  by 
her  who  is  the  principal  subjecv  of  this  narrative.  The  pro- 
phecy of  her  aunt  has  been  bitterly  fulfilled — that  prophecy 
uttered  on  the  day  Nanny  screamed  over  her  lock  of  hair — 
her  burned  Lost  Curl. 
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As  you  enter  the  town  of  Oldham,  from  the  Miinipn 
Kail  way  Station,  near  the  baths  in  Union-street,  there  is  a 
small  cottage  numbered  60.  For  many  yeai*8  the  windows 
of  this  cottage  had  been  filled  with  cigars,  tobacco,  fruit, 
Bwdetmeats,  sporting  papei-s,  and  infidel  publications ;  but 
on  the  Sabbath  the  window  was  decked  out  with  all  possible 
attention,  to  allure  and  corrupt  the  young  or  old  people  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Having  a  Sabbath  engagement  in  Oldham,  I  informed  the 
gentleman  in  whose  house  I  was  staying  on  the  Saturday 
evening,  tlat  I  should  probably  let  myself  out  early  in  the 
morning  to  take  a  quiet  walk  through  the  streets,  to  have  a 
little  conversation  with  the  stragglers  and  groups  of  street 
loungers,  and  try  if  I  could  indu<ie  some  of  them  to  get 
washed  and  attend  a  place  of  worship. 

Passing  down  Union-street  about  seven  the  following 
morning,  I  came  to  this  open  toffy-shop.  A  middle-aged 
woman  was  on  her  knees  washing  the  door-step.  Wishing 
to  speak  to  her,  I  stooped  down  and  said, — 

"  My  good  woman,  have  you  any  money  in  the  Savings 
Bank  1 " 

The  woman  rose  from  her  knees,  with  the  floor-cloth  in 
her  band,  and  looking  me  in  the  face,  said — 

"  Whatever  made  you  ax  me  that,  felley  ?  "       :.+^j; 
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*•  Well,  Mr8.,"  r  replied,  "  I  liavo  been  asking  that  ques- 
tion of  many  Hunday  shopkeejjers  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
uiul  I  have  never  found  one  that  had  saved  anything  ;  they 
am  all  a  poor,  poverty-stricken  lot,  and  I  am  anxioua  to 
kuow  if  you  are  like  the  rest  I  have  seen." 

"  Us  aught  saved  1  Nay,  not  us.  I  wish  we  had,"  she 
again  replied. 

Just  then  a  tall,  thin  man  came  across  the  street,  and, 
looking  me  rather  fiercely  in  the  face,  said, — 

"  What  are  you  saying  to  my  wife  1 " 

"  Well,  sir,  if  this  be  your  wife,  I  have  been  asking  her 
if  you  had  any  money  in  the  bank  1"  I  replied. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  one  of  the  black  coats,  are  you  ?  Where 
is  your  white  choker  1"  he  aske". 

'•  I  do  not  happen  to  have  one  at  present,  but  I  have 
a  black  coat  of  good  Yorkshire  cloth.  Just  rub  your  hand 
(lown  the  sleeve  and  see  how  smooth  it  is." 

This  playful  expression  on  my  part  rather  changed  his 
temper,  but  again  addressing  me  with  an  important  air,  he 
observed, — 

"  You  have  caught  a  tartar  this  morning,  and  one  that 
has  had  many  a  twist  with  such  chaps  as  you,  for  if  there 
is  aught  I  delight  in,  it  is  to  choke  a  parson.  I  wish  I  could 
clioke  them  every  one,  so  that  they  could  never  8i)eak 
again." 

"  What  sort  of  a  tartar  are  you  Y'  I  asked. 

"  My  name  is  Emmott,  a  well-known  Secularist  of  thirty 
years*  standing." 

"  Then  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  keeping  a  Sunday  shop, 
and  wanting  to  strangle  parsons,"  I  replied. 

"  Say  what  you  will,  I  shall  keep  this  little  shop  open 
when  I  like,  and  I  have  a  good  reason  for  keeping  it  open 
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on  the  Sunday,  and  I  can  clinch  it  -with,  an  argument  yoa 
cannot  touch." 

"  Well,  what  is  your  clincher  ] " 

"  "Why,  that  I  can  make  about  two  shillings  out  of  «the 
goods  in  that  window  to-day,  and  two  shillings  are  two  shil- 
lings. If  I  was  to  go  to  the  Guardians  for  two  shillings  I 
might  have  to  stand  waiting  two  hours,  and  be  snubbed  in 
the  bargain."       *o  *^*-  «■ 

"  WeVi,  sir,  I  admire  your  spirit  as  legards  going  to  the 
Guardians,  for  I  have  no  patience  with  people  going  for 
parish  relief  that  can  help  it.  Some  are  forced  to  g  ,  but 
many  go  that  might  do  without  it,  if  they  would  only  make 
an'  effort.  But  I  think  your  argument  a  very  lame  one,  for 
Sunday  shopkeepers  are  far  more  likely  to  find  their  way  to 
the  poor-house,  in  the  long-run,  than  persons  that  honour 
the  Sabbath." 

"  Why,  how  do  you  make  that  outi" 

"  Well,  sir,  hers  you  have  your  fruit,  toffy,  and  penny 
cigars,  to  say  nothing  about  your  ih^del  books,  tempting 
Sunday-school  scholars,  and  inducing  them  to  do  what  their 
parents  and  teachers  warn  them  against  doing.  You  sell 
these  cigars  and  tobacco  to  mere  boys,  helping  them  to  form 
degrading  habits,  and  thereby  injuring  your  neighbours' 
children.  The  consequence  will  be,  that  respectable  people 
will  not  trade  with  ycu  any  day,  for,  depend  upon  it,  society 
is  a  social  compact.  Despise  and  snub  society,  and  it  will 
despise  and  snub  you ;  respect  and  smile  at  it,  and  it  will 
respect  and  smile  at  you.  To  make  this  more  clear,  did  you 
ever  see  a  six-foot  looking-glass  V 

"  Yes,  many  a  one."  ?'  *'  i 

"  Well,  the  next  time  you  see  one,  stand  before  it,  clench 
your  fist,  and,  with  a  look  of  defiance,  say,  '  Who  cares  for 
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you  V  and  you  will  see  one  with  clenched  fist  and  defiant 
look  saying,  *  Who  cares  for  you  V  But  if  you  smile  and 
say,  *  Good  morning,  my  friend,  I  wish  you  prosperity,'  you 
will  see  one  smiliug  in  return  and  wishing  you  prosperity. 
Now,  sir,  this  is  society,  and  what  you  measure  to  it  you 
will  have  measured  back.  A  man  must,  in  this  respect, 
reap  what  he  sows." 

During  this  convei'sation  we  had  entered  the  house.  He 
folded  his  arms,  leaned  against  an  old  mangle,  and  seemed 
in  a  deep  study,  then  looking  at  his  wife,  said, — 

''  r>o  you  hear  what  this  man  says,  lass?  I  think  there  is 
some  weight  in  it,  for  I  have  been  snubbing  and  defying 
society  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  it  has  nearly  snubbed 
us  both  into  the  workhouse.  I  think  I  will  try  smiling,- — 
here  goes," — and  Emmott  swept  toffy,  tobacco,  cigars,  and 
intidel  papers  all  out  of  the  window,  putting  them  on  the 
top  of  the  mangle,  and  pulled  down  his  blind, — his  wife 
staring  at  him  with  the  greatest  astonishment  all  the  while. 

While  Emmutt's  wife  was  gazing  at  him  in  wonder,  I  was 
watching  his  proceedings  with  pleasure,  and  when  he  had 
finished,  I  said, — 

"  Well  done !  and  depend  upon  it  you  will  be  commer- 
cially a  gainer.  Now,  if  you  keep  a  correct  account  of  your 
dealings,  I  shall,  all  well,  be  coming  this  way  again,  and  I 
dare  venture  to  make  up  all  you  lose,  if  you  will  give  me 
your  gains ;  and,  now,  what  do  you  say  to  going  to  some 
place  of  worship  V* 

"  Nay,  nay  !  Your  looking-glass  argument  has  knocked 
me  down,  for  I  believe  it ;  but  no  churches  or  chapels  for 
me.  Oldham  folks  will  be  amazed  enough  to  see  the  shop 
shut  up,  but  they  will  never  see  me  in  church.  I  see  by 
the  bills  on  the  walls  that  John  Ashworth,  of  Rochdale,  is 
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going  to  preach  in  the  chapel  at  the  end  of  the.  street.  I  did 
think  once  of  going  to  hear  what  that  chap  had  to  say.  I 
have  read  his  '  Wilkins/  '  Sanderson,'  and  *  Nifi*  and  his 
Dogs,'  and  long  for  a  chance  of  just  meeting  that  meddling 
fool." 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  will  get  ready.,  1  will  call  onyouahout 
the  time,  and  we  will  go  together." 

"  No,  no  I  Chapels  and  churches  are  nought  in  my  line— 
I  wish  they  were  all  in  ruins  ;  besides,  my  Sunday  jump 
is  in  the  pop-shop,  and  I  shall  net  go  in  these  rags." 

When  I  returned  to  the  house  at  which  I  was  staying, 
and,  during  breakfast,  recounted  to  the  gentleman  and  his 
wif^  the  adventures  of  the  morning — more  especially  my 
conversation  with  Emmott — they  were  greatly  surprised  and 
pleased.  I  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  be  visited  by  a 
few  judicious  fiiends,  to  encourage  him  in  giving  ijp  his  Sun- 
day trading,  and  I  thought  it  possible  that  he  Inight  yet  be 
induced  to  attend  some  place  of  worship.  This  was  done 
by  Messrs.  Mortimer,  Hibbei*t,  and  others,  for  they  all 
became  interested  in  Emmott's  case. 

How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Him  whose  pathways  are 
in  the  deep  !  with  infinite  love  and  pity  he  looks  on  our 
fallen  humanity,  nnd,  though  there  is  no  other  name  by 
which  we  can  be  saved  but  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  vet 
many  and  various  influences  are  at  work  intended  to  bring 
wicked  men  to  seek  salvation  in  that  name,  and  to  thrust  in 
the  goodness  of  God.  Biuce,  the  traveller,  when  dying  in 
despair  on  the  arid  sands  of  the  Abyssinian  desert,  was  led  to 
trust  in  God's  providence  from  seeing  a  small  green  plant 
blooming  amidst  the  sands.  LinnBeus,  t  he  naturalist,  fell  on 
his  knees  before  the  common  English  goose,  and  thanked 
God  he  had  boen  spared  to  see  this  additional  evidence  of 
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His  wisdom.  I  know  a  poor  woman,  who,  almost  broken- 
hearted with  sorrow,  sat  weeping  beside  a  well ;  a  little  girl 
was  plucking  daisies  and  blue-bells,  and  singing,  "  Come  to 
Jesus ;"  the  woman  heard  the  child's  song,  knelt  down  and 
Sought  comfort  from  that  Jesus  of  whom  the  child  was  sing- 
ing, and  from  that  day  became  a  happy  Christian. 

The  singing  of  a  lark  was  amongst  the  influences  that 
melted  down  the  haughty  spirit   of  Emmott.     Soon  after 
my  visit  he  was  walking  through  Oldham  Park  ;  a  lark  was 
just  riding  from  the  ground;  he  watched  it  as  it  rose  higher 
and  higher,  warbling  its  sweet  notes  as  it  ascended,  till  it  be- 
came a  mere  speck  in  the  clear,  blue  sky.     "  Yes,"  Emmott 
said  to  himself,  "  yon  little  bird  is  filled  with  song  and  joy, 
while  I  am  miserable  and  wretched.     This  winged  creature, 
a  mere  thing  of  instinct,  warbles  and  basks  in  the  sunbeam, 
answering  the  purposes  of  its  existence,  and  is  happy ;  but 
I,  a  rational  creature,  am  gloomy,  and  sad  of  heart.     How 
is  this  t  if  there  be  a  God,  He  must  have  as  much  regard  for 
my  happiness  as  for  the  happiness  of  that  bird )     That  bird 
BiDgs  its  songs  without  snubbing  or  insulting  its  fellows,  or 
denying  its  Maker.     It  needs  not  to  look  into  the  six-foot 
glass  to  teach  it  that  like  must  produce  like. 

These  reflections  brought  tears,  and  Emmott  caught  him- 
self offering  up  a  prayer,  that  he  too  might  answer  the 
purpose  of  his  existence,  and  become  a  happy  man ;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  prayer  was  the  verse  of  a  hymn 
taught  him  by  his  mother — a  mother  that  had  offered  many 
prayers  for  her  wayward  son,  but  for  thirty  years  he  had 
never  thought  of  it — but  now  that  mother's  verse — 

J.  "Come,  Holy  Spirt,  from  above, 

Impart  Thy  gift  of  grace  and  love  ; 

Visit  me  with  celestial  fire, 

Aad  with  Ttiyseif  my  soul  inspire," 
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became  the  involuntary  language  of  a  buidened  bouI  laden 
■with  guilt. 

The  Sabbath  following  found  Emmott  in  the  house  of 
prayer.  Again  and  again  he  sought  the  sanctuary,  and  in 
tears  of  penitence  besought  Him  whom  he  had  denied  and 

nsulted  to  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  pardon  the  most  guilty 
of  uU  guilty  sinners.  He  was  in  this  state  of  mind  when 
he  sent  me  the  following  letter : — 

"  60,  Union  Street,  Olj)ham,  Oct.  24,  1864. 
"Kind  Friend, — 

"I  little  thought  when  you  came  to  my  door  the 
otl^er  Sunday  morning,  that  I  should  have  so  soon  to  plead 
for  Cod's  mercy — me  that  had  so  often  denied  His  exist- 
ence— but  such  is  the  fact.  O  Mr.  Ash  worth  !  that  I  could 
but  undo  the  injury  that  my  principles  and  conduct  have 
done,  I  might  have  some  hope  of  yet  being  happy.  Had  it 
not  been  that  the  Lord  directed  you  to  my  house,  I  should 
have  been  lost.  "Will  you  pray  lor  me,  and  if  you  can,  soon 
come  and  see  me  1 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  RicHD.  Emmott." 

On  my  calling  to  see  Emmott  I  was  much  surprised  to  find 
him  so  greatly  changed.  He  requested  me  to  remain  with 
him  as  long  as  I  possibly  could,  and  take  down  in  writing 
what  he  wanted  to  say.  He  then  gave  me  the  following 
sketch  of  his  wayward  life,  which  I  give  in  his  own  words: 

"  My  earliest  recollections  are  connected  with  Skipton-in- 
Craven.  Then  I  went  to  the  Sunday-school,  but  left  when 
ten  years  of  age.  When  about  twenty,  I  lived  in  Bradford, 
and  it  was  then  I  became  an  infidel,  from  reading  Carlisle's 
*  Destruction.'     I  joined  the  Chartists,  bought  a  gun  and 
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bayonet,  but  had  to  flee  from  the  neighbourhood  to  e8fla|ie 
irapriaonnient.     I  enlisted  for  a  soldier,  and  had  to  stand 
guard  over  the  gaol  containing  three  of  our  leaders — Frost, 
Williams,  and  Jones.     This  I  did  not  like,  and  deserted.     I 
travelled   six  hundred  miles  in  woman's  clothes,  but  was 
caught,  and  I  am  now  marked  with  the  letter  *  D.'     I  came 
to  live  in  Manchester,  and  joined  a  company  of  low-lived 
intidels,  and  soon  became  so  degraded  that  my  wife  left  me 
and   came   to  Oldham.     I  followed  her,  and  again  found 
several  of  the  same  class,  who  call  themselves  "Secularists." 
About  this  time  I  was  perfectly  savage  against  every  one 
professing  religion,  and  took  every  opportunity  of  insulting 
them.     I  would  not  touch,  or  allow  my  child  to  touch  the 
Bible,  though  I  ha^e  flogged  him  because  he  would  not  tell 
a  lie      I  drove  the  Bible-sellers  out  of  the  Market-place  by 
turning  all  they  said  into  ridicule,  and  laughed  and  mocked 
at  all  the  open-air  preachers  I  could  find.     Many  of  them, 
especially  young,  inexperienced  men,  1  have  driven  away, 
by  asking  obscene  questions  they  could  not  or  durst  not 
answer. 

"  I  once  pushed  a  donkey  into  a  prayer-meeting,  telling 
the  astonished  company  that  I  had  brought  them  a  sinner 
to  be  converted,  that  had  as  much  a  soul  as  any  of  them. 

"  I  was  once  sick,  and,  at  my  sister's  request,  a  minister 
came  to  see  me.  He  was  taking  out  bis  Bible  to  read,  but 
I  told  hiui  to  put  away  the  cursed  book,  and  find  me  two 
flannel  shirts,  which  would  do  me  more  good  than  all  the 
Bibles  or  prayers  in  the  world.  He  replied  that  God  could 
send  blessings  for  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul ;  but  I  told 
him  lie  was  a  liar,  fur  God  did  not  deal  in  flannel,  if  there 
was  a  God. 

**  I  never  heard  a  church  bell  but  I  wished  the  ground 
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would  open  and  swaJlow  up  all  the  churches  and  chapels 
Tith  the  parsons,  and  I  gloated  in  keeping;  open  shop  aud 
seHing  sporting  and  infidel  publications  on  the  Sunday. 
Such  has  been  my  life  for  thirty  years. 

"  I  have  been  in  many  towns,  and  amongst  all  classes  of 
infidels,  especially  tli«  Secularists.  Some  of  these  prutend 
to  be  rather  more  respectable  than  the  old  class  of  infidels, 
but  they  are  all  a  miserable,  wretched  lot — a  withering 
blight  follows  aught  they  take  in  hand.  Tliey  are  an  organi- 
zation without  a  head,  a  body  without  a  substance,  denying 
the  existence  of  a  Qod,  and  are  without  faith  in  man.  Re- 
jecting the  moral  law,  they  laugh  at  all  moral  responsibility, 
and,  are  only  kept  in  order  by  the  laws  of  the  country. 
Most  SecQlarists  are  better  than  their  creed,  for,  did  they 
practice  what  they  pretend  to  believe,  society  would  become 
impossible ;  and  I  believe  with  Gordon,  one  of  their  late 
lecturers,  '  That  a  Secularist,  to  gain  iiis  own  point,  can  com 
mit  the  most  horrid  crimes,  even  murder,  and  be  consistent 
with  his  principles.'  It  is  a  mercy  that  mankind  holds 
their  principles  in  abhorrence,  and  that  such  a  race  of  beiugs 
are  almost  extinct. 

"  When  my  eyes  were  opened,  and  I  saw  how  great  a  sin- 
ner I  was,  I  felt  greatly  troubled  about  the  injury  I  had 
done  to  others  by  the  sale  of  infidel  publications,  those  pass- 
ports  to  ruin,  and  resolved  that  not  one  more  should  pass 
through  my  hands  or  remain  in  my  house.  I  gathered  them 
all  together,  with  the  books  belonging  to  myself,  costing  in 
all  about  four  pounds ;  I  piled  them  on  the  fire,  and,  as  I 
saw  them  consuming  in  the  flames,  I  felt  as  if  I  was  burning 
the  devil,  and  watched  their  destruction  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.     Now,  thought  I,  you  are  done  for. 

"  Since  this  change  came  ovor  my  mind,  my  home  is  al* 
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rt^fldy  like  a  paradise  to  what  it  was.  iJ^'ow,  I  have  a  quiet, 
peaceable  home  ;  before  it  was  like  a  bedlam,  especially  on 
thtt  Sunday.  Then  it  was  filled  with  all  sorts  of  rabble, 
talking  all  sorts  of  wicked,  filthy  talk,  from  morning  to 
night.  Never  was  there  such  a  change  in  a  house,  and  I 
hope  God  will  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  pardon  my  many 
tranKgressions,  and  then  it  will  be  a  change  indeed, — it  will 
be  bliss  here  and  hereaftei",  and  an  immortality  of  bliss  is 
bliss." 

Emmott  finished  this  short  sketch  of  his  life  by  requesting 
me  to  provide  him  with  a  Bible,  that  he  might  read  it  day 
and  night.  He  also  requested  that  I  would  couple  our 
names  with  a  date,  so  that  he  might  be  often  reminded  of 
the  time  and  circumstances  that  had  brought  us  together. 
I  cheerfully  complied  with  his  request,  and  one  true  sign  of 
the  real  change  is,  the  book  he  once  mortally  hated  he  now 
loves.  But  is  there  not  another  sign  of  an  amazing  change  ? 
No  sooner  does  Emmott  emerge  from  the  gloomy  cavern  of 
infidelity  and  catch  a  ray  of  heavenly  light,  but  he  began  to 
talk  about  an  immortality  of  bliss. 

The  change  that  Emmott  was  so  troubled  and  anxious 
about  came  at  last.  He  had  been  very  attentive  at  the 
means  of  grace  on  the  Sabbath,  and  requested  he  might  be 
allowed  to  attend  a  week-night  meeting  for  Christian  expe- 
rience. From  one  of  these  meetings  he  returned  in  the 
deepest  distress,  and  for  four  days  sought  mercy  in  prayers 
and  tears.  "  O  Lord,  wilt  Thou  not  pardon  me  ?  If  Thou 
wilt  not,  I  cannot  be  surprised,  for  I  have  laughed  thee  to 
scorn,  and  thousands  of  times  insulted  the  very  name  of  Thy 
dear  Son  that  died  for  me.  I  have  indeed  been  the  chief  of 
sinners,  btit  wilt  Thou  not  save  me  1  O,  do  Lord,  do  ;  for 
Christ's  sake,  that  died  for  sinnera,  do  save  me  !'' 
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That  heart-broken  prayer  was  heard,  and  aga'n  the  power 
of  Christ's  blood  was  made  manifest  in  being  abl'^  to  save 
the  chief  of  sinners,  for  Emmott  benaiue  a  child  ot  God,  a 
sinner  saved  by  gruce. 

.  In  a  letter  I  received  immediately  after,  in  whicli  he  gives 
this  prayer  and  his  deliverance,  he  says : — "  For  a  mom(mt 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  left  the  earth,  and  that  ray  spirit  was  soar- 
ing aloft  into  heaven.  I  felt  my  faith  to  be  as  strong  as 
Samson.  My  wife  says  I  am  as  happy  as  a  king,  but  no 
king  is  half  so  happy.  This  is  the  brightest  day  of  my  life, 
and  now  I  truly  begin  to  live,  for  I  am  a  child  of  God, 
bought  with  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  I  hope  I  shall  walk  humbly 
before  Him,  and  daily  ask  His  blessing  and  grace  to  guide 
me,  and  help  me  to  live  at  peace  with  all  mankind." 

Emmot^'s  conversion  produced  grea  tetonishment  amongst 
all  who  knew  him  in  Oldham.  That  the  sneering,  mocking, 
scorning,  scoffing,  Sunday  shop-keeping,  infidel  book-selling, 
thirty-year  Secularist  should  become  a  Christian,  astonished 
all,  and  greatly  pleased  many,  but  it  was  like  a  bombshell 
thrown  among  his  old  companions  in  infidelity.  Many  of 
these  called  to  see  if  what  they  had  heard  was  true,  and 
found  it  true  indeed.  Bu*;  when  it  was  reported  that  Em- 
mott was  expected  to  give  a  public  confession  of  his  conver- 
sion at  the  church  he  attended,  many  went  who  are  not  often 
found  in  a  place  of  worship. 

This  service,  Mr.  Mortimer,  the  minister,  opened  with 
singing,  prayer,  and  a  short  address.  Several  of  the  mem- 
bers spoke  a  few  words,  but  when  Emmott  rose,  with  evident 
nervousness,  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  him,  with  the 
most  intense  interest,  and  in  breathless  silence.  His  first 
words  were  feeble  and  tremulous.     He  spoke  of  the  amazing 
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goodness  of  God  in  preserving  his  life  during  the  many 
years  of  his  wicked  career,  and  mourned  over  his  many 
transsfreasions,  and  the  evil  he  had  done  to  others.  He  al- 
luded to  the  mysterious  way  he  had  been  brought  to  see  his 
wickedness  and  f  )lly,  but  when  he  spoke  of  the  love  of  God, 
thron*;!!  Christ,  in  pardoning  his  sins,  he  wept  like  a  child. 
Ho  concluded  by  declaring  that  he  had  enjoyed  more  real 
hapjuness  in  one  hour  since  his  conversion,  than  in  all  the 
time  he  was  an  infidel. 

Miiny  that  were  present  were  much  affected,  and  wept 
tears  of  thankfulness  for  this  additional  evidence  of  the  power 
of  saving  grace.  One  poor  man,  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Einmott's,  declared  that,  "  if  he  could  be  as  happy  as  Dick 
Eininott,  he  would  give  all  he  had,  even  hia  donkey  and 
cart." 

My  visit  to  Einmott  after  the  public  confession  of  his  faith 
was  to  both  of  us  a  joyful  meeting.  He  spoke  of  his  deep 
confidence  in  God's  mercy  and  love,  and  his  fi.rm  conviction 
that  he  would  sustain  him  amidst  all  the  persecution  and 
abuse  he  would  probably  have  to  suffer  from  his  old  com- 
panioiis.  I  then  took  up  the  Bible,  and,  opening  at  the 
fifty-third  of  Isaiah,  read, — 

"  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  giefs,  and  carried  our  sorrovvs  : 
yet  we  did  esteem  Him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afilic- 
ted.  But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions.  He  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities  ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  Him  ;*  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we  like 
shenp  have  gone  astray  ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his 
own  way;  and  tli  '  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of 
us  all." 

While  readina;  this  description  of  our  Saviour's  suffr-ring 
for  us,  tears  streamed  down  Emmott's  face.     "  What  love  ! 
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wLat  lovo  !"  lie  exclaimed,  "  and  all  for  guilty  sinners — for 
such  as  me.     O,  what  lovo  !" 

Emmott's  prayer  at  parting  was  the  simple,  earnest 
breathing  of  a  thankful  heart. 

"  0  Lord,"  aaid  he,  "  how  good  Thou  art  I  Never,  never 
can  I  praise  Thee  enoujjih  for  what  Thou  hast  done  for  me. 
What  a  wicked,  wicked  man  I  have  been,  yet  Thon,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  hast  forgiven  me.  I  know,  I  feel  Thou 
hast.  Christ  did  carry  my  griefs  and  sorrows;  He  was 
bruised  for  me,  and  by  Fiis  stripes  I  am  healed.  Do  help  me 
to  praise  Thee  !  O  do  help  me  to  praise  Thee  l  »nd  bless  all 
ray  old  compaii  ns.  Open  their  dark  eyes,  and  nhow  them 
the  iLarab  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
Do,  Lord,  do,  for  my  dear  Saviour's  sake.     Amen." 

On  parting,  with  a  face  beaming  with  joy,  he  said,  "  Do 
you  know  I  am  now  admitted  a  member  of  the  Church  1 
Yes,  I  am  ;  and  now,  living  or  dying,  I  have  the  unspeak- 
able honour  and  pleasure  of  being  a  member  of  a  Christian 
Church.     Happy  day  !  huppy  day  !  who  could  have  thought 

itr 

Yes,  Emmott,  who  could  have  thought  it  1  Let  none  des- 
pair, seeing  that  faith  in  Jesus  can  snatch  from  the  very 
verge  of  hell*  such  a  vile  transgressor  as  the  Oldham  infidel 
— Richard  Emmott. 
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Thurb  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  women  would  be  avast 
deal  bettor  without  hunbands,  than  to  have  such  wicked, 
miserable  creatures  as  they  are  plagued  with  ;  and  theie  is 
no  doubt  that  many  children  would  be  great  gainers  by 
becoming  fatherless,  for  they  have  fathers  who  are  more  to 
them  a  curse  than  a  blessing.  When  I  have  witnessed  the 
misery  of  some  homes,  and  knew  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
conduct  of  thoF>e  who  ought  to  make  these  homes  happy,  I 
have  thought  that  the  best  use  we  could  make  of  some  of 
our  old  coal-pits,  would  be  to  fill  them  with  these  torments, 
providing  they  had  no  souls,  for  they  do  not  deserve  either 
a  cjffin  or  a  respectable  grave.  But  this  would  not  be 
Chrisiiauity.  lu  this  world  we  shall  all  have  something  to 
exercise  our  charity  and  patience  ;  and  we  are  bound  to  do 
all  we  can  to  be  a  blessing  to  those  who  may  be  a  curse  to 
themselves.  Instead  of  tilling  up  old  coal-pits  with  them, 
we  must  try  to  lead  them  to  Him  who  died  for  the  vilest  of 
sinners. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  many  widows,  like  the  widow 

mentioned  in  this  narrative,  are  "  widows  indeed  ;"  left  like 

the  sparrow  on  the  house-top,  jilone  j  bereaved  of  their  stay 

and  staff,  forced  to  struggle  with  bitter  adversity,  and  often 

to  weep  alone  over  their  hapless  condition.     And  it  is  a 

comfort  to  know  that  heaven  has  marked  out  the  widow  for 

its  special  care. 
15* 
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One  of  Uie  noble  replies  given  by  Job  td  his  "mifierHble 
comforters,"  when  th»>y  charged  him  with  having  sent  the 
widows  empty  away,  was,  that  he  had  not  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  their  cry,  but  had  caused  their  "hearts  to  sing  with  joy." 
And  one  uf  the  most  touching  scenes  in  the  life  of  Peter,  is 
when  he  btands  looking  at  the  dead  body  of  Dorcas,  and  the 
weeping  widows  gather  round  to  show  him  the  garments  8he 
had  made  for  them.  One  of  the  imperative  orders  given  by 
ihw  Almighty  to  the  ancient  Jews  was,  "Ye  shall  not  afflict 
any  widow  or  father  less  child.  If  thou  afflict  them  in  any 
wise,  and  they  oiy  at  all  unto  me,  I  will  surely  hear  their 
cry."  And  one  of  the  standing  tests  of  true  religion 
before  God  is,  that  we  "  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  io 
their  affliction." 

There  is  a  pleasing  sketch,  from  the  German,  of  a  boy  who 
saw  his  mother  weeping,  and  affectionately  putting  liiHarnia 
round  her  neck,  said,  "  Why  do  you  weep,  mother  ? '  His 
mother  replied, — 

"  I  did  not  know  you  saw  my  tears,  my  child.  I  have 
often  wept  in  secret,  for  I  did  not  want  to  make  you  sad  by 
letting  you  see  my  sorrow ;  but  since  your  father  was  taken 
away,  I  have  found  it  hard  work  to  provide  you  bread  and 
pay  your  sc]^ool  fee.  I  intended  to  give  you  mure  leirning 
before  you  began  work,  but  I  find  1  cannot ;  you  will  have 
to  leave  school,  and  hilp  me  to  get  food  for  yourself  and 
two  little  sisters.  I  hhve  got  you  the  situation  of  an  errand 
boy,  and  you  will  have  thiee  shillings  per  week." 

"  Well,  don't  weep,  motlier ;  I  will  be  a  good  lad,  and 
help  you  all  I  can,"  was  the  noble  reply. 

The  tirst  day  the  little  fellow  went  to  his  work,  he  was 
sent  with  letters  to  the  post-office.  He  put  them  in  one  by 
on«.     The  post-master  stood  at  the  door,  and  the  lad  very 
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innocently  Baid,  "  Whoro  do  all  the  letters  that  people  put 
in  your  box  go  to  T* 

The  post-master  kindly  explained  to  him,  that  if  he  wrote 
a  letter,  foldnd  it  up,  sealed  it,  and  wrote  on  the  back  tlie 
name  and  reudence  of  the  person  he  wished  to  receive  it,  it 
would  go  to  him  wherever  he  lived. 

That  night  the  fatherless  boy  wrote  the  following  letter : 

"  To  MY  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  Heaven, — 

"  My  father  is  dead  and  my  mother  weeps,  and  is 
Bad  because  father  is  dead,  and  wo  are  very  poor.  Mother 
wished  to  keep  me  to  school  a  little  longer,  but  she  has  no 
money ;  do  help  poor  mother  that  she  will  not  weep." 

Having  fininhed  the  letter,  he  folded  it  up,  sealed  it  with 
some  shoemaker's  wax,  wrote  on  the  back,  "  To  my  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  Heaven,"  and  put  it  into  the  post-office. 

When  the  post-master  saw  the  letter  ba  could  not  tell 
what  to  do  with  it,  and  was  holding  it  in  his  hand  when  a 
Moravian  miniHter  entered.  He  showed  the  minister  the 
letter,  observing, — 

*<  It  is  no  use  sending  this  to  the  dead-letter  office  ;  I  will 
open  it  and  return  it  to  the  simple  person  that  lias  posted 
it,  if  I  can  find  him."  , 

The  letter  was  opened  and  read.  The  post-master  and 
minister  were  much  affected.  The  minister  begged  permis- 
sion to  read  the  letter  at  a  Missionary  Meeting  he  was  going 
to  attend  that  evening.  He  read  it  to  a  large  audience,  and 
a  lady  rose,  exclaiming  : — 

''  O  !  that  I  knew  the  little  boy  that  wrote  that  letter  ; 
he  should  go  to  school,  and  his  mother  and  sisterd  should 
have  broad." 
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The  mother  and  child  were  both  present.  The  mother 
held  down  he:"  head  in  amazement  and  fear,  for  it  was  all 
new  to  her  ;  but  the  little  fellow,  all  excitement,  called  out, 

"  Please,  Ma'am,  I  am  here  1" 

The  good  lady  fulfilled  her  promise.  The  boy  was  sent 
to  school  again,  and  the  widow  found  a  friend  in  need. 

Now,  I  ask,  did  not  the  contents  of  that  letter  go  to 
heaven  before  the  little  boy  posted  it  ?  I  believe  they  did  ; 
for  God  has  given^pecial  promises  to  the  orphan  and  widow. 
Thh  little  story  is  one  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  He 
keeps  these  promises, — the  following  narrative  is  another. 

In  my  seventh  Report  of  the  **  Chapel  for  the  Destitute," 
in  ithe  month  of  June,  I  mention  having  given  relief  to  a 
widow.  During  the  last  winter  I  received  a  letter,  asking 
if  I  should  be  at  home  the  following  evening,  and  stating 
that  the  writer  was  in  trouble,  and  wished  to  see  me  on  a 
very  urgent  matter.  I  replied  that,  having  a  published 
engafjeraent  in  Stephenson-street  Chapel,  Manchester,  I 
should  not  be  at  home,  but  might  be  seen  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing. 

'  I  had  forgot  the  stranger's  letter  until,  arrriving  at  Stephen- 
son-street, the  chapel-keeper  informed  me  that  a  lady  was 
in  the  vestry,  anxious  to  have  an  interview  with  me.  On 
entering  the  vestry  she  rose,  biit  was  so  agitated  that  I  re- 
quested her  to  be  seated,  and  to  inform  me,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  the  nature  of  her  errand,  as  the  audience  would 
soon  be  waiting.  She  tried  to  tell  me,  but  was  so  fluttered 
and  nervous  that  she  could  not  proceed,  for  she  evidently 
feared  to  mention  the  real  object  of  her  errand.  My  time 
having  expired,  I  asked  for  her  address,  and  promised  to 
call  as  soon  as  possible. 
On  calling,  according  to  promise,  I  found  that  the  timid 
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young  woman  I  had  seen  on  the  previous  evening,  was  the 
only  child  of  an  aged,  respectable,  and  good-looking  widow, 
k<-eping  a  'Small  shop  in  Rochdale  Koad,  Manchester.  1  was 
invited  into  the  sitting  room.  The  daughter  entered  with 
me ;  but  both  were  so  greatly  embarrassed,  that  it  was 
several  minutes  before  the  mother  could  inform  me  of  their 
real  object  in  wishing  to  see  me.     At  length  she  said  : 

"  Well,  sir,  I  think  I  ought  to  apologise  for  giving  you  this 
trouble ;  and  though  you  have  kindly  fulfilled  your  promise 
in  coming,  I  scarcely  know  how  to  begin.  But  if  you  will 
let  me  give  you  a  little  of  my  history  you  will  then  better 
understand  the  request  I  have  to  make.  Are  you  pressed 
for  time  1     How  long  can  you  stay  with  us,  sir  1" 

I  looked  at  my  watch  and  replied,  "  About  an  hour  and 
ahalf." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  what  your  first  impressions 
about  us  are,  but  I  have  seen  better  days.  I  am  of  a  good 
family,  but  my  relations  are  all  dead.  I  married  a  well- 
educated  gentlemanly  man,  a  commercial  traveller,  repre- 
senting what  was  thought  to  be  a  wealthy  house.  But  the 
house  failed,  and  for  several  months  my  husband  was  out  of 
a  situation.  This  took  away  most  of  our  savings.  He,  how- 
ever, got  another  place,  and,  when  setting  out  on  his  first 
journey  for  the  new  house,  he  came  to  my  bedside, — for  I 
was  then  confined.  Oh  !  how  well  I  remember  that  morning. 
He  had  his  overcoat  and  travelling  rug  on  his  arm  ;  he 
looked  cheerful,  and  affectionately  bade  me  good  morning. 
Bat  in  a  few  hours  he  was  brought  back — dead  !  He  had 
just  stepped  on  the  steam  packet,  the  boiler  burst,  and  my 
dear  Alfred  was  hurried  into  eternity  !" 

A  fresh  remembrance  of  the  awfully  sudden  death  of  her 
husband  brought  a  flood  of  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  poor 
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•widow.  She  turned  aside  her  head  to  hide  them.  For  a 
moment  we  sat  in  silence.  Tliinking  to  direct-the  thoughts 
of  the  poor  woman  to  what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
than  the  death  of  the  body,  and  having  an  impreKsion  that, 
in  her  case,  joy  would  be  mixed  with  grief,  I  observed, — 

"J  do  not  think  it  is  wrong  to  mourn  over  our  departed 
loved  ones.  If  we  do  not  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no  hope, 
we  have  a  bright  spot  in  the  cloud." 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is  Jhat  which  gives  me  the  deepest  pang,  and 
makes  my  keenest  soitow.  My  Alfred  was  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  but  he  was  not  a  Chrisdan.  And  believing  as  I 
do,  that  as  death  leaves  us,  ju<lgment  will  find  us,  -  for  our 
Savipur  plainly  tells  us  we  must  be  born  again,  or  we  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d, — believing  this  and  my  dear  hus- 
band being  cut  off  as  ho  was, — almost  killed  me.  For  many, 
many  days  1  refused  to  be  comforted,  for  I  feared  that  to 
him  it  was  a  double  death.  I  had  no  bright  spot  in  the 
cloud. 

"  But,  once  or  twice,  a  little  hope  hovered  over  my  mind. 
I  then  began  to  pray  that  the  L6rd  would  let  the  soul  of  my 
Alfred  come  back,  to  tell  me  if  he  was  happy.  For  this  I 
prayed  incessantly.  I  refused  to  let  my  room  be  lighted  ui 
the  night,  expecting  and  believing  he  would  be  allowed  to 
come  back,  and  tell  me  he  was  savt  d.  Every  evening  I  tried 
to  prepare  my  mind  f  r  the  meeting,  for  1  truly  believed  he 
was  coming.  And,  at  last,  come  h"^  did  !  perhaps  not  leally 
and  truly,  but  to  me  it  was  really  and  truly, — call  it  a  dream 
or  what  you  will.  He  was  dressed  just  as  he  was  on  the 
morniijg  he  came  to  my  bedside  to  lake  leave  of  me,  his 
overcoat  and  travelling  rug  (»n  his  arm.  He  looked  me  in 
the  face  with  a  lo^k  of  sorrow,  and  suid,  *  Sophia,  you  t-hould 
not  have  done  this.     Why  disturb  me,  why  not  submit  to 
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your  fate  1    Your  prayers  and  tears  are  of  no  avail  for  me 
now.*  >i 

"  With  the  same  look  of  sorrow,  but  in  a  lower  and  sad- 
der voice,  he  replied.  '  You  know  how  I  resisted  the  strivings 
of  God's  Spirit.  I  might  have  been  saved.  I  havo  hu*.!  ten 
thousand  oflfers  of  raurcy,  and  rejected  them  all.    Farewell."* 

Here  the  mother  paused,  and  for  several  minutes  we  again 
sat  in  silence ;  then  turning  to  me  she  said, — 

"  Mr.  Ash  worth,  do  you  know  of  any  hook  that  has  been 
written  with  the  object  of  giving  C()mfort  to  those  who  are 
convincwd  they  have  dear  relatives  or  friends  in  perdition  ?" 

"  No,  I  dou't  think  such  a  book  could  be  written.  Tlie 
Judge  of  ail  the  e.irth  will  do  right,  and  to  believe  that  He 
will,  is  the  on'y  ground  on  which  a  smitten  soul  can  tind  any 
rt^pose.  To  believe  that  God  is  infinitely  holy  Hnd  true,  and 
righteous  in  His  dealings  with  us,  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
teach  such  mourners  as  you  to  say  '  Amen  '  to  his  mysterious 
doings." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  think  you  are  right.  Nevertheless  it  is  very 
sad.  I  have  often  had  a  wish  that  I  might  be  allowed  to 
take  my  husband's  place  in  hell,  if  he  be  tnere,  providing  his 
dear  soul  might  go  to  heaven,  for  i  c*)uld  always  belter  suf- 
fer myself  than  see  the  suffeiings  of  those  I  love." 

"  I  don't  tliink  you  are  alone  in  that  feeling,"  I  replied  ; 
"  but  what  did  you  do  for  bread  after  your  husband's  death  V 

"Well,  sir,  a  very  infirm  relative,  who  was  both  able  and 
willing  to  pay  for  being  cart;fully  nurseil,  hearing  of  my  deso- 
late condition,  came  to  reside  wiih  me,  and  for  several  years 
I  was  able  t  >  keep  on  mv  house  ;  ])ufc  the  relative  dying,  I 
not  being  able  to  get  another  lodge?  s  id  part  of  my  furni- 
ture, and  with  the  proceeds  ;-penotl  a  small  shop.  For  many 
year:}  I  worked  liard,  night  and  day,  for  a  bare  suhsistence. 
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Yet  careful  as  I  was,  I  got  a  little  in  debt.  To  pay  this  off 
I  sold  more  furniture,  and  my  husband's  gold  watch.  About 
this  time  the  shop  I  occupied  was  sold,  and  my  new  landlord 
raised  my  rent  so  high  that  I  could  not  possibly  pay  it.  I 
removed  to  Rochdale  Road,  and  again  was  nearly  making 
bread,  when  the  cotton  famine  almost  destroyed  my  custom, 
and  every  month  I  found  we  were  going  down. 

"  Had  my  daughter's  health  been  good,  so  that  she  could 
have  learned  some  suitable  business,  perh'ip?  we  might  have 
done  better,  but  from  a  child  she  lias  l^en  very  delicate.  A 
slight  cold  will  confine  her  to  bed  for  weeks ;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  her  weak  state,  and  our  continual  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet,  often  makes  her  very  dejected.  We  never 
have  any  of  what  are  called  luxuries.  We  live  very  cheaply 
end  very  bare,  and  perhaps  this  makes  against  the  health  of 
my  child  ;  but  we  must  do  so. 

"  And  now,  sir,  I  come  to  the  p-art  I  wished  to  see  you 
about.  During  tha  last  seven  years  we  have  lost  ground  by 
little  and  little,  until  I  now  owe  two  tradesmen  mure  than 
I  can  pay.  To  some,  what  I  owe  would  seem  a  mere  trifle, 
but  to  me  it  is  a  great  s>um.  About  six  months  since,  I 
promised  to  pay  them  all  on  or  before  the  21st  of  June  next, 
and  have  done  all  I  can  to  fulfil  my  promise.  The  time  is 
near  at  hand,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  my  word  This 
greatly  distressed  me  and  my  daughter,  We  have  wept 
much  and  prayed  much  over  the  matter,  for  we  believe  in 
the  goodness  and  providence  of  God,  and  trust  we  are  bcth 
His  spiritual  children.  If  we  are  anal  le  to  keep  on  the 
shop,  and  our  goods  be  taken,  wlrit  shall  we  do]  For 
humanly  speaking,  we  have  not  one  relative  or  friend  in  this 
wide  world  to  whom  we  could  look  for  help.  , 

**  A  few  weeks  since,  I  was  reaaing  your  book^  *  Strange 
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Tales  from  Humble  Life,*  and  especially  that  narrative 
called  *  Twenty  pounds  ;  or,  The  Littlb  Prayer.'  While  read- 
ing, I  was  astonished  to  find  such  a  clear  description  of  our 
own  condition.  After  reading  it,  I  said  to  my  daughter, — 
'  If  there  he  help  for  us  in  thia  world,  I  have  an  impression 
it  will  come  through  the  writer  of  this  book.'  We  talked 
much  about  you,  and  earnestly  sought  for  divine  guidance, 
and  the  result  is  the  letter  we  sent  you.  I  feel  ashamed, 
and  again  make  an  apology  for  troubling  you." 

Having  now  become  acquainted  with  the  bereavements, 
trials  and  struggles  of  the  two  truly  respectable  and,  I 
thotight,  pious  creatures,  that  aat  in  silence,  waiting  my 
answer,  I  found  it  was  my  time  to  become  thoiightful.  Eight- 
teen  pounds  would  pay  all,  and  establish  their  credit  with 
their  tradesmen.  The  cotton  famine  was  neai'ly  over,  and 
this  sum  might  sare  two  deserving  creatures  from  misery 
and  ruin.  What  shall  I  do  ?  Yes,  what  shall  I  do?  I  have 
no  eighteen  pounds  to  spare.  I  have,  every  year,  hundreds 
of  cases  of  distress,  but  I  relieve  them  with  very  mall  sums, 
and  this  sum  would  relieve  manv  such  caises.     These  were 

r 

my  thoughts,  and,  not  knowing  what  to  do  and  fearing  to 
crush  all  their  hope,  I  at  last  said, — 

"Well,  you  mast  excuse  me  giving  you  no  answer  at 
present.  I  have  a  few  wealthy  friends  who  might,  if  they 
knew  of  your  case,  give  me  something  to  help  you.  One  of 
them  has  a  long  knitted  purse,  one  end  of  which,  he  says, 
specially  belongs  to  the  Lord,  for  he  gives  by  rule,  and 
gives  much.  Sometimes  he  tells  me  the  Lord's  end  is  getting 
rather  full,  and  asks  me  if  I  have  any  real  cases  of  need. 
I  will  see  this  good  man,  and  ask  him  how  his  purse  is,  and 
let  you  know  early." 

With  this  promise  they  both  seemed  greately  satisfied* 
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Saying,  that  wTinever  found  the  money  they  would  gladly 
return  it  when  able. 

I  saw  my  friend  with  the  t"^'o  ended  purse,  but  was  sorry 
to  find  both  emJs  were  just  then  empty;  but  1  was  sure  he 
had  his  own  good  reason  for  having  given  his  all,  for  he 
gave  much,  and  much  Cumes  to  him  to  give. 

I  wrote  to  say  that  the  purse  was  empty,  but  lest  they 
should  despair,  promised  to  call  and  see  them  again. 

On  Sunday,  the  18th  of  June,  I  had  an  engagement  at 
York-strent  Chapel,  Heywood.  The  day  was  very  hot. 
Passing  the  house  of  one  of  ray  friends,  residing  betwixt 
Rochdale  and  Heywood,  I  called  requesting  they  would 
allO|W  me  to  bathe  my  hands  and  face  in  cold  water.  I  was 
shown  upstairs  into  the  bath  room.  When  I  came  down, 
the  lady  of  the  house  said, 

"  Mr.  Ashworth,  I  have  just  been  reading  to  my  husband 
your  narrative  of  *  Twenty  pounds  ;  or,  The  Little  Praj'er,* 
and  he  thinks  it  was  a  very  timely  deliverance  for  old  Mr. 
Gladsby,  and  so  think  I." 

That  moment  a  very  strange  sensation  came  over  me,  for 
I  felt  God  was  at  work  for  the  fa'herless  and  widow. 

"  Indeed,"  I  replied,  "  I  have  a  little  tale  to  tell  you  about 
anotlier  person  that  has  been  reading  that  narrative ;"  and 
at  once  I  told  them  all  about  the  poor  suffering  creatures  in 
Rochdale  Road.  They  both  heard  me  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest, and  one  of  them  said, 

"  But  surely  you  are  not  going  to  find  them  the  money, 
are  you?" 

"I  don't  know  that,"  I  replied.  "My  Bible  says, 
'Blessed  is  lie  that  considcreth  the  poor,  for  the  Lord  will 
remember  him  iu  the  time  of  trouble.'  •  If  I  live,  I,  no  doubt 
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shall  have  trouble.  Yet  it  will  be  a  great  consolation  to 
fenl  and  know  that  the  Loid  will  not  forget  me  then." 

For  a  moment  both  of  them  looked  very  thoughtful ;  and 
my  time  hnving  (expired,  I  shook  hands  and  left  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  June,  I  awoke  much 
earlier  than  usual,  for  I  had  bev3n  much  troubled  in  n>y  sleep 
by,  as  distinctly  «s  a  dream  can  bn  distinct,  seeing  mother 
and  daughter  in  greater  trouble  than  ever.  I  at  once  saw 
I  must  immediately  decide  what  to  do,  and  I  did  determine 
to  advance  the  eight  poundr*  for  one  of  the  creditors,  and  see 
the  other,  and  request  him  to  wait  another  six  months,  and 
I  would  see  that  he  did  not  lose  his  money.  This  I  deter- 
mined to  do  that  day. 

On  opening  my  letters  on  the  morning  T  was  going  to  see 
the  distressed  widow,  one  of  them  was  from  the  house  I 
had  called  at  on  the  Sunday,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  D£AR  Sir, 

"  After  you  left  on  Sunday,  we  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  two  poor  creatures  you  mentioned.  It 
would  be  a  very  sad  thing  for  them  to  be  turned  out  of  their 
living,  and  I  write  to  say,  we  will  furnish  you  with  ten 
pounds.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  convey  it  to  them] 
The  Lord  bless,  you. 

"  Yours  truly, 


« 
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On  reading  this  letter,  I  thought, — "Xes,  God  lives  !  He 
lives  !  He  lives,  and  is  a  Father  to  the  fatherl-ss.  A 
Judge  to  the  widow  is  God  in  His  holy  habiiation.  Leave 
thy  fatherhsH  children  and  I  will  preserve  them  alive,  and 
lot  thy  widows  trust  in  me.  Yes,  He  lives,  and  blessed  is 
the  man  that  maketh  the  Lord  his  trust. 
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Some  may  Ray  this  was  a  singulMr  chance  or  accident ;  a 
case  of  remarkable  good  luck.  [Indeed,  people  that  believe 
in  luck,  chantfe,  and  accident,  are  very  inconsistent  if  they 
prHy.]  Such  persons  heed  n<  t,  or  believe  not  in  an  all- 
seeing,  "vise,  ai  d  superintending  Providence.  A  sparrow 
falls  noi  -  •  '  .  ground  vsitliout  Goal's  notice,  and  He  tells 
His  chii. >o:;  h  f.  the  very  hairs  of  th^r  head  are  all 
numbered,  ;  ud  ui"  <  them  to  call  on  Him  in  the  day  of 
trouble  and  He  will  deliver  them.  The  doctrine  of  luck  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  fatalist. 

That  day,  on  entering  the  little  shop  in  Rochdale  Road, 
the  daughter  was  standing  behind  the  counter,  and  seemed 
unusually  calm  ;  and  I  had  an  impression  some  one  had 
been  with  help  before  me. 

"  You  seem  more  cheerful  to-day  ;  have  you  got  out  of 
your  difficulty  V*  I  asked. 

"  No,  sir,"  was  her  reply.  "  I  always  feel  happy  when  I 
see  mother  so.  She  is  very  much  lifted  up  with  more  than 
a  conviction  that  we  are  to  have  help  to  day."  Then,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  she  said, — 

"  I  never  saw  my  mother  so  earnest  in  prayer,  and  so  long 
on  her  knees  as  she  was  last  night.  On  rising  she  smiled 
at  me  as  I  lay  in  bed,  saymg,  '  Oh  !  how  happy  I  feel !  the 
Lord  has  really  heard  my  prayer,  and  we  shall  see  it  very 
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soon. 

When  the  mother  came  into  the  shop,  I  laid  the  money 
down.  She  looked  first  at  the  money,  then  at  h';r  daughter, 
then  at  me ;  then  folding  her  hands,  she  calmly  said,  "  The 
Lord  did  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  the  widow." 

I  left  the  little  shop  of  the  poor  but  now  exceedingly 
happy  mother  and  daughter,  thankful  that  my  Lord  had 
honoured  me  by  making  me  the  medium  through  which  He 
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had  sent  help  to  His  needy  children,  and  wishing  that  the 
rich  iki  this  world's  goods  did  but  know  how  much  real 
pleasure  they  forego  by  not  honouring  the  Lord  with  their 
substance.  Muny  of  them  I  know  often  feel  the  joys  of 
doing  good  ;  to  d<»  good  is  a  real  joy.  These  have  the  bless- 
ing of  Him  who  has  sr.id,  *'  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me."  And  they  will  also  have  the  blessing  and  the  prayer 
of  many  a  suffering  one,  many  an  orphan,  and  manv  a 
Widow.  ^  ,^ 
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An  old  Christian  minister  once  called  at  my  liouse,  on  re- 
turuiug  from  a  visit  to  a  member  of  hifi  church.  On  siltiDg 
down,  he  for  some  time  remained  silent,  gaziiig*in  the  fire, 
then,  lifiiiig  up  his  head,  and  looking  me  in  the  lace,  he 
Ba|d, — 

**  Oh  dear !  oh  dear  !  whatever  must  be  done  for  tlie 
young  women  of  our  churches  and  schools,  to  }»rtvent  tliem 
making  8i"5h  miserable,  wretched,  ruinous  U'arriagesi  I 
have  just  been  to  see  one  of  our  most  ]>rumisiiig  young 
members,  to  inquire  the  reason  of  her  long  absence  from  the 
meeting,  but  I  could  get  nothing  Irom  her  but  sobs  and 
tears.  Her  mother  coming  in  at  the  time,  informed  me 
that  the  young  man  her  daughter  hnd  married  was  very  un- 
steady, and  threatened  to  turn  her  out  of  doors  if  she  at- 
tended chapel  any  more.  *  But,'  continued  her  mother,  'she 
said  she  would  have  him.*  Oh  !  that  our  young  wumen 
were  more  cautious.  What  must  be  done  for  tuem  ?  Can 
you  tell ?' 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  can,"  I  repliedJW  "  The  church  and 
school  must  labour  more  earnestly  to  train  up  a  better  gene- 
ration of  young  men  for  husbands ;  for  husbands  our  young 
women  wifl  have,  either  good  or  bad." 

Tlie  old  minister,  with  a  quiet  smile,  rose  from  his  chair, 
put  on  his  hat,  took  his  crutch,  and  bade  me  good  moraing, 
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but  with  a  look  that  plainly  told  nie  he  was  sad  at  heart ; 
fur  he  waH  a  gt^od  man,  and  luouriied  over  this  oue  stray 
sheep  of  his  fold. 

And  what  ministtir  or  Sunday-school  teacher  that  has 
been  long  in  the  work,  and  who  has  cared  for  the  future 
of  our  young  females,  has  not  often  had  to  pass  through  the 
same  painful  experience  1  I  have  had  many  a  foolish  wish 
in  my  time,  but  I  think  one  of  the  most  foolish  was  one 
Sunday,  when  speaking  to  about  two  thousand  young  men 
and  women,  I  then  felt  a  desire  to  see  what  would  be  their 
ultimate  destiny.  I  believed  and  told  them,  hat  the  joys 
and  Sorrows  of  this  world  and  the  next  greatly  depended 
on  tho  cliaractors  they  were  then  forming,  and  the  company 
they  were  keefting,  especially  in  relation  to  marriage.  Oh! 
what  havoc  being  unequally  yoked  has  made, — what 
wrttched  homes, — what  blighted  hopes, — wliat  broken 
hearts, — what  early  graves  ! 

The  case  of  the  young  wife  mentioned  by  the  old  minister 
I  knew  somt-thiug  of  at  the  time,  and  have  seen  many  mure 
Bitch  cases  since  ;  and  thinking  one  of  them  may  serve  to 
chiick  others  who  are  near  the  same  brink  oif  ruin,  I  give  it 
to  wai  n  my  young  female  friends  to  be  wise  in  time. 

I  distinctly  remember  that,  about  ten  o'clock  one  Sunday 
morning,  I  was  standing  at  the  desk  in  one  of  our  schools, 
looking  with  pleasure  on  the  teachers  and  scholars  as  they 
all  seemed  cheerfully  engaged  in  their  various  places.  A 
fellow-teacher  who  was  also  looking  on  the  pleasing  scene, 
smilingly  observed, — 

"  How  happy  they  look,  especially  the  young  women  in 
the  Bible  class.  I  wish  they  may  never  be  less  joyous  than 
they  are  just  now." 

tiarah,  the  subject  of  this  narrative,  was  one  of  the  happy 
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ones  who  sat  amongst  ihn  Bible  scholars  that  morning,  and, 
I  U;lieve,  loved  the  bchool  with  nn  aflPection  aH  deep  as  any 
then  present.  She  could  read  r,nd  sing  well,  had  a  cheerful, 
open  tountenance,  and  Ining  full  of  life  and  spirit,  contri- 
buted to  the  pleasure  of  those  around  her.  But  she  hud 
one  failing,  the  consequence  of  which  she  did  not  then  see, 
— she  was  fond  of  Sunday  evening  walks,  and  sometimes 
these  walks  were  not  in  the  best  company.  It  was  in  one 
of  these  Sunday  evening  walks  that  she  met  with  the  young 
man  who  afterwards  became  her  husband  ;  and,  as  good 
Cliristianr  young  men  are  not  found  luunging  or  strolling 
through  streets,  lunes,  or  fields  on  the  Sabbath,  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  Sai  ah  was  now  in  great  danger ;  for,  of 
all  the  important  periods  of  a  young  woman's  life,  tht- re  are 
none  mpre  momentous  than  ihoAe  hours  when  she  first 
listens  to  the  soft  declarations  of  a  young  man.  Oh  !  how 
much  of  weal  or  woe  depends  on  that  moment!  Yet  by 
thousands  (if  young  women  that  moment  is  never  seriously 
considered. 

Stephen,  the  young  man  who  had  confessed  his  love  to 
Sarah,  was  a  bold,  swaggering  fellow,  who  boasted  he  could 
go  to  church,  say  "  anuai,"  dance  a  jig,  swear  an  oath,  and 
drink  a  glass  ot  ale.  He  worked  at  the  mill,  got  tolerable 
wages,  and  was  of  a  poor  but  respectable  family.  In  clioos- 
ing  a  wife,  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  consult  either 
his  own  parents  or  the  part-nts  of  his  intended  ;  and  Sarah, 
in  this  respect,  was  too  much  like  him.  Forgetting,  or  de- 
ceiving the  guide  of  her  youth,  she  kept  it  a  secret  froia 
those  that  loved  her  most,  and  would  probably  have  guided 
her  best.  In  this  respect  they  both  dishonoured  their  pa- 
rents, and  God's  blessing  never  yet  rested  on  such,  and  never 
wUl. 
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The  oonseqiienoe  wan,  that  when  Stephen  went  to  vinit 
Sarah,  he  went  late,  or  in  the  dark,  and  whistled  onoe,  twioe, 
or  three  times,  as  had  been  agreed  upon.  She  then  made 
some  exouM  for  going  out,  and  walked  with  him  in  bye- 
ways,  sly-ways,  and  dark-ways,  forgetting  that  no  young 
man,  worth  a  straw,  ever  thought  better  of  any  young 
woman  fbr  so  far  losing  her  self-respect  as  to  walk  with  him 
in  sly-ways.  To  both  of  them  it  is  low  and  degrading, 
and  to  one  of  them  it  often  proves  worse  than  death. 

When  it  became  known  that  Sarah  was  keeping  company 
with  Stephen,  many  of  the  more  serious  scholars,  and  several 
of  her  fellow-teachers  (for  she  had  now  become  a  teacher) 
warned  her  of  the  conFequencea  They  told  her  he  had  often 
been  seen  drunk,  and  that  he  attended  no  place  of  woraliip ; 
and  the  dear  old  creature  who  had  been,  if  possible,  more 
than  a  mother,  besought  her  to  give  him  up,  and  be  warned 
in  time.  One  evening,  when  they  were  mere  earnestly 
vu'ging  this  upon  her,  phe  replied, — 

"  When  we  get  married  1  think  he  will  mend ;  but,  say 
what  you  will,  and  do  what  you  will,  7  toiU  Jiave  him .'" 

After  this  her  friends  gave  up  the  struggle,  and  ceascu  to 
speak  to  her  on  the  subject.  She  was  left  to  take  her  own 
course,  and  in  a  few  months  after  she  was  married.  In  a 
short  time  after,  her  new  husband  came  home  one  evening, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  "  As  dnink  as  a  lord." 

That  was  a  ^>itter  evening  to  Sarah.  She  wept  most  of 
the  night,  and  the  following  day,  when  he  was  sober,  «lic 
besought  him  never  to  enter  a  public-house  again.  But 
he  doggedly  replied, — 

"  I  like  a  pint  of  alo,  and  I  shall  have  one  when  I  Uunk 
proper,  and  shall  not  bo  talked  to  by  anybody.     You  kue'# 
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it  before  you  had  me.    You  made  the  bi^rgain  with  your 
eyes  wide  open." 

Whether  Sarah's  eyes  were  opened  before  her  marriage 
to  Stephen  admits  of  some  doubt,  but  now  they  were  being 
opened  with  a  vengeance.  She  became  very  dejected,  and 
wished  to  tell  her  troubles  to  her  former  frien4s,  but  durat 
not,  knowing  they  had  done  all  they  could  to  prevent  the 
vory  thing  now  come  to  pass.  For  fifteen  years  she  had  been 
in  connection  with  the  school  and  church,  and,  being  a  mem- 
ber, she  had  attended  many  prayer-meetings,  and  once  or 
twice  had  engaged  in  prayer ;  but  from  the  time  she  began 
to  keep  company  with  Stephen,  her  conscierce  had  been  ill 
at  ease,  she  had  neglected  to  pray,  and  abbented  herself  from 
the  means  of  grace  when  she  could  Irave  attended.  But  now 
her  burdened  soul  had  nowhere  else  to  go  but  to  Him  whose 
guidance  she  had  failed  to  ask,  and  who  would  have  directed 
her  steps,  had  she  asked  in  time. 

Stephen  grew  worse  and  worse.  Saturday  and  Sunday 
nights  were  spent  in  the  public-house.  Stronger  and  stronger 
b<;came  his  desire  for  drink.  He  neglected  his  work,  got 
discharged,  and,  to  hide  their  disgrace  and  shame,  they  left 
that  neighbourhood,  and  came  to  reside  in  Rochdale.  But 
he  did  not  leave  behind  him  his  drunken  habits,  and  ilie 
result  was,  that  husband  and  wife,  and  their  two  Broall 
children,  were  all  clothed  in  rags.  Indeed,  so  reduced  were 
thoy  that  Sarah  pawned  her  last  remaining  property,  her 
precious  Bible,  for  sixpence,  to  buy  her  children  bread  ! 

It  was  about  this  time  she  came  to  my  office.     Her  eyes 
were  red  with  weeping,  and,  in  great  earnestness,  she  be- 
^„  sought  me  to  try  to  find  her  liusband  employment,  and  do 
what  I  could  to  induce  him  to  give  up  drinking.     She  per- 
suaded him  to  come  and  see  me,  and  he  then  promised  lie 
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would  reform  his  life,  keep  to  \7ork,  and  be  better  to  his 
family.  For  several  weeks  he  kept  to  his  promise,  and  came 
with  his  wife  every  Sunday  to  the  Chapel  for  the  Destitute. 
Sarah,  poor  thing,  was  quite  overjoyed  at  the  change.  She 
became  better  dressed,  and  smiles  were  again  lighting  up 
her  sorrowHsmitten  countenance.  From  a  child  she  had  been 
a  good  singer,  and  often  her  clear,  full  voice, — while  chanting 
sweet  melodies,  dear  to  her  in  her  earlier,  happier  days — 
rose  in  fine  tones  above  the  whole  of  our  congregation.  She 
sang, — «nd  wept  for  joy  as  she  sang — the  sweet  songs  of 
praise  to  Him  who  seemed  again  nearer  and  dearer  to 
her  now  lightened  and  comparatively  happy  soul. 

Oh  !  ye  young,  happy  wives, — whose  sober,  loving  hus- 
bands sing,  and  sit,  and  kneel  with  you  in  the  blessed  house 
of  prayer, — whose  mingled  devotions  ascend  from  peaceful 
hearts  to  fill  with  incense  those  golden  vials  before  the 
heavenly  throne — oh  !  breathe  a  prayer  for  such  :is  Sarah, 
whose  soul  is  filled  with  joy,  bejause  she  shares  with  you 
one  short  month  of  wedded  happiness. 

The  gathering  cloud  was  again  casting  its  dark  shadow 
over  Barah's  path.     She  had  rejoiced  with  trembling,  know- 
ing how  weak  are  the  best  resolves  of  the  prayerless, — for 
Stephen  was  a  prayerless  man.     One  morning,  when  going 
to  his  work,  he  met  two  of  his  old  pot  companions,  who 
jeered  him  about  going  to  chapel.     Stephen  was  like  thou- 
sands such  weak  men,  he  could  better  stand  a  blow  in  the 
face,  or  a  thump  in  the  ribs,  than  the  finger  of  scorn.    Gibes 
and  sneers  were  stronger  than  his  love  for  his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren, his  God,  or  his  soul.     He  winced,  and  shamed,  and,  to 
show  that  he  was  a  man,  went  with  them  into  a  public- 
house. 
That  day  I  received  the  following  letter, — 
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"  Sir, — ^Will  you  send  me  three  shillings  by  the  man  that 
brings  this  note  ?    My  husband  is  so  ill  I  cannot  leave  him. 
Do  send  me  three  shillings. 
^l>t  "Yours, 

"Sarah." 

I  read  the  note,  and,  looking  at  the  man  that  brought  it, 
said,— 

"  Well,  old  Fox,  you  have  planned  this  well ;  but  if 
Stephen  and  you  had  what  many  better  have  had,  you 
would  have  a  rope  tied  round  both  your  necks,  and  be 
hanged  up,  back  to  back." 

The  idle  drunkard  sneaked  out  of  my  office  as  '.ast  as  pos- 
sible. He  was  one  of  the  two  men  who  had  tLat  morning 
sneered  at  and  entrapped  foolish  Stephen.  I  knew  the 
man,  and  had  often  tried  to  do  him  good.  He  had  attended 
the  Chapel  for  the  Destitute  several  times,  and  promised 
fair  for  becoming  a  changed  character ;  but  one  Sunday 
morning  I  found  him  helplessly  drunk,  under  the  windows 
of  an  empty  house.  The  water  from  the  drop-spout  was 
pouring  over  him,  and  he  looked  like  a  drowned  dog.  I 
pulled  him  from  under  the  water-spout,  and  gave  him  a  good 
shake.  He  opened  his  eyes,  stared  me  in  the  face,  and, 
seeing  who  it  was,  said, — 

"  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Ashworth  ?  Ah  man  !  you^  tried  to 
convert  me,  but  could  not.  1  am  above  your  cut ;  yes,  I 
am  above  your  cut." 

I  felt  distressed  that  the  man  should  think  I  had  power 
to  convert.     None  can  do  thaj  but  God. 

About  two  hours  after  the  man  had  called  with  the  note 
I  met  Sarah.  I  had  the  note  in  my  pocket,  and  showed  it 
to  her.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  her  look  of  agony  :  I  ex- 
pected every  moment  she  would  fall  to  the  ground.    Her 
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anguish  was  such  that  she  oould  not  speak, — she  put  botb 
hands  to  her  breast,  to  hold  her  throbbing  heart.  Pale  as 
death,  and  without  saying  a  word,  she  turned  back,  and 
went  to  seek  her  miserable  husband,  who,  she  fondly 
thought,  was  comfortably  at  work.  Poor  creature  !  what  a 
picture  of  misery  and  despair. 

Stephen  was  degraded  enough  before  this  last  fall,  but 
after  this  he  became  more  and  more  debased.  Drunken- 
ness and  idleness  often  go  together,  and  Stephen's  conduct 
became  so  bad,  that  no  one,  who  knew  him,  would  employ 
bim.  He  began  to  associate  with  the  worat  rabble  in  the 
town,  and  lost  all  regard  for  his  sorrowing  -wife  and  two 
helpless  children.  Sarah  got  a  little  charing  and  washing, 
when  she  could,  but  she,  too,  sank  lower  and  lower  every 
day.  The  little  furniture  they  had  was  sold  for  debts,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  a  very  poor  lodging- 
house.  Her  friends  helped  her  a  little,  wuen'they  could  do 
it  unknown  to  hor  husband,  and  had  she  been  a  widow,  she 
would  have  been  much  better  assisted ;  for  those  that  wish 
to  help  a  drunkard's  wife  fear  to  do  so,  and  the  poor  crea- 
ture is  worse  than  a  widow.  A  drunkai-d's  wife  is  doubly 
cursed. 

On  going  to  my  office  one  morning  I  found  Sarah  stand- 
ing in  the  passage,  waiting  to  see  me.  She  tried  hard  to- 
tell  me  her  errand  without  weeping,  but  her  pent-up  feelings 
burst  forth  in  a  flood  of  tears.  After  being  thus  relieved, 
she  said, — 

"  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  Stephen  is  a  little  steadier 
just;  now,  and  he  says  he  will  try  to  do  something  to  get 
a  little  bread  for  us.  He  knows  that  no  one  will  employ 
him,  but  he  thinks  that  if  he  could  get  a  barrow  and  go  out 
hawking,  he  could  make  a  little  money." 
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**  What  does  he  think  of  hawking  f "  I  asked. 

"  Cockles  and  mussels,"  she  replied. 

"  How  will  he  get  them  V 

**  Well,  sir,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  lend  me  six  shil- 
lings to  buy  them  with.  I  will  pay  you  back  at  the  rate  of 
sixpence  per  week." 

*'  But  you  know,  Sarah,  that  if  Stephen  gets  any  money 
he  will  drink  it,  and  then  how  can  you  get  a  fresh  ^tock  of 
cockles  and  mussels  V 

A  few  evenings  after  Sarah  had  been  in  my  office,  I  was 
coming  through  a  village,  outside  *the  town,  arid  heard 
Stephen  crying,  "  Cockles  and  muasels,  alive  O  !  "*  "  '  saw 
Sarah  walking  by  the  barrow  to  draw  the  nuvr  .>y.  I 
crossed  the  street  lest  she  should  see  Die^  fov  I  wl«JL^^d  to 
spare  her  feelings,  but  could  not  help  thiiikiii'.[«;  ;  '  the  time 
when  I  saw  her  in  the  Sanday-schoo'^  ft  well-drdsf  i,  happy, 
cheerful  younj^  woman,  and  contrasting  '  v  j.  h  afti  prec'^nt 
condition.  Then  full  of  hope  and  y  rou  Ise-  — new  a  |)oor, 
ragged,  sorrow-smiot' c.  creature,  shivering  in  the  stretfcs, 
with  her  drunken,  id^.  hasbjiud,  shoatlng  ''Cockles  aad 
mussels !  "  Auu  I  silm  '-(♦♦"lioeiiiberfed  that  she  sail,  whea 
warned  by  her  friends,  "  /  will  have  him  !  " 

Oh !  I  wish  our  young  women  would  take  warning  from 
the  many  sad  examples,  to  be  seen  every  day,  of  the  untold 
misery  arising  from  thoughtless  marriages.  What  a  bless- 
ing it  would  be  if  every  young  woman  would  ask  herself  the 
following  questions  when  a  young  man  first  speaks  to  her : 
Is  he  good  to  his  parents?  Does  he  swear  1  Does  he  go 
into  a  public-house  ]  What  sort  of  company  does  lie  keepi 
Does  he  regularly  attend  a  place  of  worship?  Depend 
upon  it,  if  ho  be  not  good  to  his  parents,  if  he  takes  God's 
H'^'ue  in  vail,  goes  into  public-houses,  keeps  bad  or  doubtful 
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company,  and  attends  no  place  of  worship,  the  woman  will 
be  a  fool  that  expects  to  be  anything  but  miserable  with 
such  a  man.  Nor  is  it  surprising,  if  such,  liko  Sarah,  should 
have  to  cry  "  Cockles  and  mussels !" 

The  little  improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  Stephen 
enabled  them  to  get  a  poor  second-hand  bed  and  an  old  table, 
and  with  these  they  removed  into  a  cellar.  The  eider  boy 
Mras  getting  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week,  but  the 
younger  was  running  ragged  and  wild  about  the  streets  ;  for 
Stephen,  like  many  drunken  parents,  would  not  deprive 
himself  of  one  pint  of  beer  to  get  his  child  to  school.  See- 
ing the  little  miserable  boy  in  the  streets,  and  knowing  that, 
like  thousands  such,  the  fault  was  not  his  own,  I  gave  him 
a  note  to  the  teacher  of  Sparrow-hill  School,  promising  that 
if  he  would  take  the  boy  I  would  pay  his  school  fee.  The 
little  fellow  took  the  note,  was  admitted,  and,  a  few  days 
after,  he  gave  me  such  a  smile  as  well  paid  me  for  all  I  had 
done  for  him.  A  smile  from  a  drunkard's  child  is  worth 
something. 

Sarah's  health  failing  her  a  little,  she  was  unable  to  go 
out  with  Stephen,  and  the  consequence  was  what  she  ex- 
pected,— ^he  drank  the  money  with  which  he  ought  to  '  we 
purchased  a  fresh  stock,  and  became  worse  than  ever  for, 
like  many  drunkards,  though  he  brought  nothing  hr  ,  he 
abused  his  wife  if  she  did  not  find  him  sufficient  foe 

One  Saturday  evening  Sarah  came  to  my  house.  (  a  going 
to  the  door  to  ask  her  errand,  I  found  she  had  bro  *.  with 
her  their  eldest  child,  a  boy  about  eleven  years  of  age.  She 
told  me  he  had  only  part  of  one  shirt,  and  that  she  had  to 
wash  it  after  he  had  gone  to  bed.  I  promised  tho  little 
fellow  a  shirt,  for  I  well  remember  how  I  myself  had  many 
times  gone  to  bed  on  the  Saturday  evening  while  my  poor 
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motlifir  washed  and  mended  mine,  I  noticed,  while  Sarah 
was  speaking  to  me,  that  she  covered  one  side  of  her  face 
with  her  tipnm,  but  though  she  tried  to  hide  it,  I  saw  that 
one  of  her  eyes  was  very  much  swollen  and  quite  black. 

"  What  is  the  m>itter  with  yoiir  face,  Sarah  1  How  is 
it  your  eye  is  so  black  V*  I  enquired. 

Sarah  began  vv-eeping,  which  soon  caused  the  little  fellow 
to  weep  also.  She  told  me  that  her  husband  had  been  doing 
a  little  work,  for  which  he  wai  to  hive  four  shillings  ;  that 
she  had  gone  to  the  peraon  he  was  working  for  to  borrow 
two  shillings,  to  get  a  little  bread  for  herself  and  children; 
and  that  when  Stephen  found  he  had  only  two  shillings  for 
drink,  he  came  home  and  almost  killed  her. 

Several  months  after  this,  late  one  evening,  after  she  had 
])ut  tlie  two  boys  to  bed,  and  got  as  good  a  supper  as  nho 
couhl  for  her  husband,  she  sar  on  the  bed-side,  the  only  seat 
in  liir  'muse,  and  was  reading  a  Bible  she  had  borrowed  from 
a  neighbour.  The  moment  Stei)hen  came  in,  be  looked  at 
his  8U|rper,  ?nd,  fixing  his  eyes  on  her,  growled  out,  '-'Isthafc 
all?" — then  wit'5  a.  deep  oath  he  swore  he  would  <'"nop  her 
head  off.  He  taeu  kicked  the  table  over,  rolled  into  bed 
beside  his  tremblina:  children,  without  taking  off  his  dirty 
clothes,  and  soon  fell  fast  asleep  ! 

His  terrible  look,  and  more  terrible  threat,  so  greatly 
frightened  Sarah  that  she  durst  scarcely  remain  in  the  house. 
Ail  night  she  sat  in  the  corner  in  great  fi-ar.  She  durst  not 
fall  asleep,  or  make  the  least  noise,  and  if  he  moved  she 
trembled  from  head  to  foot.  Oh  !  how  she  prayed  that  God 
would  not  foi-sake  her,  but  help  and  protect  her  in  this 
dr«'adful  hour ! 

The  fearful  mental  suffering  of  that  dreadful  night  had 
such  an  effect  upon  Sarah  that  she  lost  all  spirit,  for  »he 
daily  expected  her  husband  would  r<urder  her.     So  com- 
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pletely  was  she  crushed  by  continual  bad  treatment  and 
suffering,  that  one  evening,  or  rather  about  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, she  leaped  from  her  miserable  bed,  tore  off  her  ragged 
night-cap,  opeued  the  dour,  and,  with  nothing  on  but  her 
night-dress,  ran  down  the  Foundry  Brow,  her  hair  flying 
loose  as  she  ran,  till  she  came  to  the  end  of  Water-street. 
She  then  stood  still,  and  looking  up  at  the  bright,  full 
inoou,  she  lifted  up  her  right  hand,  and  in  a  clear,  full  voice 
sang — ^yes,  the  poor,  stricken  creature  sangt—  and  she  sang 
one  of  those  sweet  hymns  she  had  often  sang  when  happy 
in  the  Sabbath-school.     That  sweet  hymn  was, — 

"  Whod  I  can  read  my  title  dear 

To  mansioQB  in  the  skies, 
I'll  bid  farewell  to  every  fear, 

Aud  wipe  my  weeping  ey^s. 

•  *  •  *  * 

There  shall  I  bathe  my  weary  soul 
■  ♦"  In  seas  of  heavenly  rest, 

And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 
Across  my  peaceful  breast. " 

She  sung  only  the  first  and  last  verses,  but  how  fully  the 
words  expressed  her  condition  ! 

The  wild,  warbling  tones  of  a  female  voice,  in  the  dead  of.; 
night,  woke  many  of  the  surrounding  sleepei-s,  who,  filled 
with  wonder,  opened  their  windows,  and  looked  out  on  the 
strange,  astonishing  scene.  Tiie  police  stood  in  amazement, 
but  one  of  them  took  her  by  the  hand,  and,  knowing  where 
she  lived,  kindly  took  her  home.  She  went  with  him,  quiet 
as  a  child.  Sarah,  poor  Sarah  !  had  lost  her  reason.  A 
cruel,  idle,  drunken  husband  had  driven  her  mad. 

But  she  said  to  her  kind  friends  who  warned  her  in  time, 
"  Say  what  you  will,  and  do  wljat  you  will,  I  will  havb 
HIM  !" 
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If  there  is,  in  this  wide,  wide  world,  one  spot  more  calcu- 
lated than  another  to  roll  back  turbulent  emotions,  tame 
ambitious  aspirations,  and  bring  do¥m  lofty  pretensions,  it 
is  the  bed  of  long,  lingering,  protracted  sickness.  There  the 
true  value  of  things  is  tested,  and  the  discovery  made  of  what 
only  can  be  trusted.  The  gilding  and  the  tinsel  fade  away 
before  the  real  and  the  substantial ;  for  there  we  view  objects 
th|X)ugh  a  sober  medium.  And  if  there  be  a  place,  under 
heaven,  from  which  can  be  gathered  evidence  the  most  con- 
vincing, and  testimony  the  most  enduring,  of  what  saving 
faith  can  do,  it  is  those  same  secluded,  and  often  obscure 
chambers,  where  wearisome  days  and  nights  are  appointed, 
for  weeks,  months,  and  years. 

Oh,  it  is  easy  in  life's  tranquil  day, 

When  all  around  is  peace,  to  kneel  and  say, 

"  Father,  Thy  ^vill  be  done  !  "    But  when  that  Will 

C  alls  us  to  sufTer,  and  be  patient  still, — 

'N\'hen  God's  mysterious  ways  are  yet  unknown  ; 

When  clouds  and  darkness  veil  His  awful  throne, 

How  then  we  need  His  all  supporting  hand, 

To  bow  submissive  to  the  high  command, — 

To  trust  Him  still  in  life's  beclouded  day. 

In  resignation  then  to  meekly  say, 

"  Thy  will  be  done  !" 

Yet  this  had  been  done  myriads  of  times  since  that  gloomy 
night  when  our  Saviour  said  it,  while  sweating  great  drops 
of  blood. 
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Perhaps  few  men  living  can  reckon  amongst  their  ao- 
(liiaintancos  such  a  variety  of  character  as  I  can,  and  fewer 
still  have  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  communing  with  so 
many  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  sustaining  jiower  of 
religion  in' almost  every  condition  of  life,  but  more  especially 
during  long  and  painful  bodily  affliction.  Two  of  these  I 
have  already  recorded  in  "  Prisoilla  "  and  "  Trials ;"  others 
still  remain,  several  of  whom  constitute  the  chief  subjects  of 
the  following  sketches  : — 

MARY. 

In  a  comparatively  quiet  street,  not  far  from  the  Leeds 
Town  Hall,  in  a  small  but  neat  chamber,  may  be  seen  one 
of  my  many  sick  friends.  Judging  from  her  letters,  her 
clioice  selection  of  books,  and  her  keen  perception  of  the 
pure  and  beautiful  in  language,  poetry,  and  flowers,  she 
must  have  had  some  one  to  care  for  her  in  her  early  days. 
She  belongs  to  the  Hociety  of  Friends,  and  I  first  heard  of 
her  while  staying  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Whiting, 
Morelaad  Terrace,  also  one  of  the  Friends.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  ber  by  a  young  Friend,  who,  on  entering  the  room, 
took  hold  of  the  invali  I's  hand,  saying, — 

"  How  art  thou  to-day,  Mary  ?  I  think  thou  looks  nicely^ 
I  have  brought  with  me  one  whom  I  think  thou  wilt  be  ' 
glad  to  meet,  and  who  M'ishes  to  see  thee." 

A  slight  flush  came  o\er  her  placid  countenance,  but  with 
a  quiet  smile  she  replied, — 

"  I  have  much  to  be  grateful  for,  and  I  thank  thee  for 
thy  kindness  in  remembering  me,  and  bringing  John  Ash- 
worth  with  thee."  Then  looking  to  where  I  stood,  she  held 
out  her  hand,  saying,  "  Thou  art  come  to  see  a  poor 
creature,  but  I  make  thee  very  welcome.     Wilt  thou  take  a 
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uhair,  for  I  want  to  talk  with  thee  about  thy  poor  people, 
and  thy  labours  amongst  them." 

Interviews  betwixt  kindred  spirits  are  amongst  the  sweet- 
est joys  of  earth.  Relationships,  pure  and  strong,  often 
arise  from  syin[)athy  of  views  and  feelings.  Several  years 
have  rolled  away  since  thi:i  our  first  meeting,  and  have 
made  me  more  acquainted  with  Mary's  character  and  his- 
tory, but  only  confirming  my  first  impression,  that  this 
daughter  of  suffering  was  a  child  of  God,  an  heir  of  heaven. 

"  I  thank  thee  for  thy  kindness  in  remembering  me,"  was 
her  feeling  ezpreusiou  to  the  young  guide  that  first  led 
me  to  her  sick  chamber.  No  doubt  many  had  long  torgotten 
her,  and  many  more,  8ince  the  day  she  found  herself  u 
he)]>less  invalid,  had  passed  away.  Some  that  had  smoothed 
her  pillow,  shared  her  sorrows  and  wi{)ed  her  falling  tears, 
had  gone  to  brighter  climes,  leaving  their  afflicted  one  still 
in  the  wilderness.  Farewells  and  parting  scenes  are  amongst 
the  sad  way-marks  through  life  ;  and  on  them,  though  sad, 
the  memory  often  lingers  longest,  recalling  again  and  again 
the  looks,  words,  smiles,  and  tears, — the  hopes,  joy«,  and 
sorrows  of  the  love<l  ones  gone  before.  And  the  more  of 
these  loved  ones  that  pass  before  us  through  the  gates  of 
^lai-adise,  the  nearer  paradise  seems  to  us,  and  the  pain  of 
parting  is  almost  lost  by  the  sweet  tliought  of  again  uniting. 

Amongst  the  felicities  of  this  life,  the  bright  scenes  of 
this  world,  is  an  unbroken,  hapjiy  family.  And  such  was 
once  the  family  of  my  sick  frionci, — all  tliei'c,  all  round  the 
hearth  and  the  altar,  when  her  health  began  to  fail.  The 
mother  was  taken  fiist ;  three  months  after  the  father  lost 
all  hi  property,  but  not  his  character ;  fuur  mouths  after 
her  sister  died,  saying  with  her  last  breath,  "  If  God  will 
puimit  me,  I  will  come  back  and  be  your  guardian  angel." 
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A  family  of  nine  became  reduced  to  thi'ee, — the  father, 
sister,  and  my  sick  friend.  For  ten  years  this  sister,  night 
and  day,  watched  over  the  affiioted  one  ;  then  her  summons 
came.  In  her  last  hours  she  begged  to  be  laid  beside  her 
she  had  so  long  and  tenderly  nursed,  and  there,  in  t)ie  same 
bed.  lying  by  her  side,  she  breathed  her  last.  For  a  short 
time  her  dear  father  was  spared  to  her.  But  one  evening 
he  entered  her  room,  his  countenance  radiant  with  joy,  to 
inform  his  sick  child  of  a  cheering  discourse  delivered  in  the 
Meeting  House  that  day,  on  the  blessedness  of  the  heavenly 
city.  After  sitting  some  time,  he  took  a  more  than  usually 
affectionate  leave.  In  the  morning  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed ! 

How  dreary,  dark,  and  desolate  must  Mary's  lot  now  ap- 
l)ear  to  those  whose  Ciiristian  experience  has  never  sounded 
those  deeper  depths  of  God's  mysterious  providence !  Die 
we  must,  and  it  matters  little  how,  or  when,  or  whei*e,  if  we 
die  well.  It  is  far  more  comforting  to  know  that  our  dear 
relatives  and  friends  are  safely  anchored  in  heaven's  harl)Our, 
than  to  be  daily  fearing  that  they  will  be  wrecked  on  the 
shoals  of  i)erdition.     When  heaven  calls  the  ChriuLian  hokue, 

It  is  the  voice  that  Jesus  sends 
To  call  them  to  His  arms. 

Mary  knew  this,  and  through  her  tears  could  say,  "  It  is 
the  Lord  ;  .  et  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him  good  ;"  for,  in  ono 
of  her  lettdrs,  to  me,  she  says, 

"  When  our  heavenly  Father  puts  His  dear  children  into 
the  tiery  furnace,  He  sits  by  to  conduct  the  needful  refining 
process,  and  will,  in  His  own  time, — which  is  ever  the  best 
time,- — bid  them  come  forth  purified.  People  of  the  world 
couut  it  all  joy  when  they  are  in  ease  and  affluence,  but  the 
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real  Chnstian  is  taught  to  count  it  all  joy  when  h«  is  tried 
as  gold  in  the  fire,  for 

"  He  knows  how  much  the  weak  can  bear, 

And  helps  them  when  they  cry  ; 
The  stiongest  have  no  strength  to  spare, 

For  such  He'll  strongly  try."  J^ 

Mary's  letter  ^nay  seem  to  the  wordling  very  olelancholy, 
but  let  the  wordling  remember  that  one  drop  of  the  Atlantic 
bears  a  greater  proportion  to  that  ocean  than  time  bears  to 
eternity.  A  child  of  God  may  have,  on  the  one  hand,  "afflic- 
tion for  a  moment,"  but  he  has,  on  the  other,  "  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  The  darkest  day 
of  the  Christian  is  streaked  with  light,  more  precious  than 
the  brightest  day  of  the  sinner.  Of  this,  Mary  is  on'y  one 
of  thousands  of  witnesses ;  but  she  is  one,  for  there  are  few 
happier  creatures  on  this  side  of  heaven.  And  part  of  that 
happiness  consists  in  recognizing  the  hand  of  God  in  every- 
thing, in  being  calm  and  cheerful,  never  idle,  doing  all  the 
good  she  can  by  caring  for  others.  Though  utterly  unable 
to  move  her  body,  she  often  emj)loys  her  mind  and  hands  in 
writing,  reading,  sewing,  knitting,  and  working  useful  arti- 
cles. I  was  much  pleased  witli  the  neatness  and  orderly 
arrangement  of  Mary's  sick  chamber,  and  saw  how  attention 
to  a  few  little  matters  greatly  contributed  to  her  comfort. 
Her  canary,  singing  his  sweet  songs,  going  in  and  out  of  his 
cage  at  pleasure,  often  alighting  on  her  finger  to  beg  a  crumb 
of  bread,  had  been  her  cheerful  companion  for  eight  years. 
She  had  small  flower-pots  with  choice  plants, — a  little  ma- 
hogany and  glazed  library  of  well-selected  books,  so  close  to 
her  bed,  that  she  could  reach  the  volume  she  wanted, — and 
a  small  writing  case,  containing  all  she  required  for  record- 
ing her  thoughts  or  condiicting  her  correspondence. 
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But  what  surprised  me  most  waa  her  book-stall.  On  a 
stand  beside  her  bod  there  vras  a  square  box,  with  a  glass 
cover.  In  thisbox  she  had  several  shillings'  worth  of  small 
religious  works,  ranging  in  prioe  from  threepence  to  tenpence. 
These  she  had  bought  at  the  wholesale  price,  And  was  selling 
them  to  her  visitors  retail ;  and  all  the  profits  went  to  relieve 
a  very  poor,  afflicted  creature,  residing  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Mary  had  heard  of  her  sad  condition,  and,  wishing  to  send 
her  a  little  help,  had  established  her  book-stall  to  provide 
her  with  means,  for  which  the  poor  creature  was  very  thank- 
ful.  When  I  first  saw  this  book-stall  and  learned  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  opened,  I  thought  that  Mary,  in  her 
weakness  and  helpless  affliction,  was  doing  more  on  her  sick 
bed  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  poor  and  needy,  than  thou- 
sands who  were  blessed  with  unbroken  health  and  ample 
means.  I  believe  Mary  has  a  strong  desire  to  do  all  the  good 
she  can, — her  sympathies  are  very  wide.  I  have  received 
from  her,  as  a  present  for  my  poor  people  of  the  "  Destitute," 
a  beautiful  complete  needle-case,  in  silk,  with  pattern  in 
white  beads,  hci*  own  working,  which  sold  for  fifteen  shillings. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  Mary  sickened,  and  lay  down 
in  the  bed  from  which  she  has  never  been  able  to  rise. 
During  those  thirty  years,  dear  relatives  and  friends  have 
passed  away.  A  kind  and  affectionate  servant,  who  has  been 
long  in  the  family,  is  all  that  now  remains  of  a  once  numer- 
ous household.  If  the  honest  doubter  respecting  the  truths 
of  Christianity  longs  to  be  convinced, — if  the  formalist  in 
religion  wishes  to  see  the  power  of  real  saving  grace, — if  the 
timid  Christian  desires  to  know,  if  strength  will  be  given 
according  to  the  day, — if  the  long-tried  child  of  God  mourn- 
fully asks,  "  Can  and  will  He  still  sustain  me  in  these  my 
heavy  soitows  V — and  if  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  wants 
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powerful  evidence  of  what  faith  in  Chriat  can  do  in  uphold- 
ing, cheering,  blessing  and  sustaining  through  thirty  years 
of  bereavements,  affliction,  and  pe.in, — ^let  them  see  this 
monument  of  triumph  and  victory. 

I  now  take  leave  of  Mary,  more  than  ever  persuaded  that 
religion  is  the  pearl  of  great  price — the  one  thing  needful. 


ANOTHER    MARY. 

Before  leaving  Leeds  I  will  again  call  to  see  another  of 
my  sick  friends,  residing  in  a  neat  cottage  near  Brunswick 
Chapel.     She,  too,  is  called  Mary. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  busy,  bustling  crowds,  pass- 
ing '  to  and  fro  through  the  noisy  streets  of  our  towns  and 
cities,  little  know  how  frequently  they  are  veiy  near  to  sights 
and  scenes  vastly  different  from  the  dazzle  and  show  presented 
by  trade  and  commerce,  carriages,  shops  and  fashions,  hearty 
laughter  and  merry  greeting.  ^  The  lowered  blinds  and  closed 
shutters  tell  us  when  the  dead  are  near, — ^but  how  many 
chambers  there  are  where  the  last  foe  is  just  entering,  with 
short  warning  !  How  many  where  the  soft  tread  and  faint 
whisper  tell  of  feeble  frames  and  anxious  thoughts  ;  and  how 
many  on  the  couch  and  the  bed  are  doomed  to  the  feebleness 
of  old  age,  or  chained  by  chronic  diseases  as  with  bars  of  iron  ! 
Tiiis  last  is  the  condition  of  our  sick  friend  near  Brunswick 
Chapel. 

This  sufferer,  in  her  younger  years,  was  in  business,  and 
it  was  while  serving  in  the  shop  that  she  caught  &  cold,  fol- 
lowed by  a  severe  illness,  which  iex*minated  in  the  stiffening 
of  evevy  joint,  and  deprived  her  of  all  power  to  move  hand 
or  foot.  During  this  time  she  not  only  lost  all  the  hai-d- 
0arued  savings  of  man;yr  years,  and  became  absolutely  penni- 
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less,  but  was  in  debt  to  tradesmen  with  whom  she  had  done 
business.  This  greatly  distressed  her,  and,  out  of  the  money 
contributed  by  friends  for  her  sustenance,  she  managed,  in 
ten  or  twelve  years,  by  denying  herself  everything  save  the 
barest  necessaries,  to  scrape  together  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay 
ull  her  debts  !  Her  thoughtfulness  and  kindness  for  those 
wJio  suffer  is  most  remarkable,  and  many  deserving  cases 
have,  by  her  instrumentality,  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  relieve  the  poor  and 
distressed. 

On  my  first  visit  to  this  patient  sufferer  she  expressed 
lier  great  pleasure  at  seeing  me,  and  I  felt  thankful  that 
anything  I  had  written  had  been  made  to  her  a  blessing,  or 
liad  given  her  one  moment's  comfort.  She  spoke  of  "  Pris- 
cilla,"  and  "  Trials,"  as  having  greatly  strengthened  her  faith 
and  brightened  her  hopes,  and,  with  deep  emotion,  offered 
lip  a  prayer  on  my  behalf,  that  God  would  still  keep  me  in 
my  labours  amongst  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  afflicted. 

She  has  sevei-al  kind  friends,  who  almost  daily  call  upon 
her.  One  benevolent  gentleman  has  paid  her  rent  for  seven- 
teen years,  and  frequently  calls  to  converse  with  her. 
Another  gentleman  has  his  regular  periods  of  calling,  and 
spends  much  time  in  storing  her  mind  with  the  precious 
l)romises  of  God's  woi'd  ;  and  a  Christian  lady  often  calls  to 
read  to  her  the  Lessons  and  Prayers  of  the  day.  These  are, 
to  Mary,  friends  indeed,  and  she  cannot  speak  of  their  kind- 
ness without  weeping. 

Oh,  how  lich  and  joyous  are  the  pleasures  of  doing  good  ! 
How  sweet  the  thought  that  we  can,  in  any  measure,  miti- 
gate human  woe,  or  increase,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the 
happiness  of  one  suffering  fellow-creature  !  If,  by  a  look, 
a  smile,  or  a  word,  we  can  stay  the  falling  tear, — if,  by  giving 
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alitUe  of  our  abundanoe,  we  lessen  the  auxieties  of  indigence, 
producing  gladness  where  otherwise  there  would  be  sadness, 
surely  angels  must  covet  such  a  privilege  !  The  sordid,  rel- 
fish  man  knows  nothing  of  this.  He  may  have  mountains 
of  gold,  and  millions  of  acres,  and  be  clothed  in  puri)1e  and 
fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  but  there  is  a 
worm  at  his  heart,  a  pang  in  his  conscience ;  for  only  they 
that  do  good  can  ever  enjoy  good.  Only  they  whose  souls  are 
moved  with  sympathy  can  know  the  higher  states  of  human 
felicity.  And  how' much  do  such  as  Mary  stand  in  need  of 
our  commiseration  ! 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  healthy  and  strong  to  fumi 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  truly  helpless  condition  of 
Mary,  who,  for  twenty-eight  years,  has  lain  in  her  present 
deplorable  state,  without  power  to  move,  and  entirely  depen- 
dent on  others,  even  for  a  drop  of  water.  And  yet  she 
is  made  happy  by  the  sweet  presence  of  her  Saviour,  the 
deep  consolations  of  religion,  tho  glorious  prospects  of  an 
eternal  home  amongst  those  that  are  clothed  in  white  robes, 
and  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation. 

**  This  home  in  heaven,  as  the  sufferer  lies 
On  her  bed  of  pain,  and  uplifts  her  eyes 
To  that  bright  world,  what  a  joy  is  given 
By  the  blessed  thought  of  a  home  in  heaven  !" 

Yes  I  Mary  is  happy,  amidst  loneliness,  helplessness,  and 
dependence,  reaching  over  the  long  period  of  twenty-eight 
years.  Her  redeemed  soul  basks  in  celestial  sunshine,  light- 
ing up  her  countenance  with  holy  rapture,  teaching  all  around 
her  the  unspeakable  happiness  of  being  a  child  of  God,  and 
possessing  what  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Mary,  to  call  on  another  of  my 
sick  friends,  who  also  resides  iji  Yorkshire, 
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AGNES. 

Thosb  who  have  stood  on  the  top  of  Castleberg  Rook, 
overlooking  the  little,  quiet,  respectable  town  of  SetUe,  in 
Yorkshire,  will  see  stretching  out  for  many  miles,  some  of 
the  finest  grazing  ground  in  the  world.  The  farmsteads 
dotting  these  rich  pasture-lands,  seem  from  a  distance  to  be 
homes  of  peace  and  plenty ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
miniature  city,  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  carry  on  their  com- 
mercial pursuits  without  the  breathl«;8s  race  for  riches  that 
characterizes  the  residents  of  our  large  towns.  Here  the 
excited  London,  Liverpool,  or  Manchester  tradesman  would 
be  likely  to  go  mad,  for  the  prospects  of  becoming  immediately 
rich  would  be  cut  off.  To  him  Settle  would  be  almost  as 
the  silent  cities  of  Idumea.  But  perhaps  his  greatest  sur- 
prise would  be,  that  he  had  time  to  think  of  his  eternal 
prospects,  and  on  the  short  span  of  his  present  existence. 

In  the  month  of  February,  while  carefully  descending  the 
rock,  in  the  company  of  my  host,  Mr.  Tatham,  we  were  sur- 
prised to  see,  amidst  the  frost  and  snow,  a  wall-flower  in  full 
bloom.  Mr.  Tatham  plucked  the  flower,  saying,  "The 
winter's  storms  have  not  killed  thee,  thou  pretty  little 
thing ! "  How  it  was  I  know  not,  but  the  sight  of  that 
flower  drew  my  thoughts  to  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  small 
cottages  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Flowers  are  all .  beautiful, 
especially  winter  flowers,  but  in  that  cottage  there  was 
something  more  beautiful, — a  meek,  patient,  suffering  Chris- 
tian, who,  for  many  winters,  had  bloomed  amidst  the  chill- 
ing, blasting  winds  of  bereavement,  sickness,  and  poverty. 

My  visit  to  this  remarkably  small,  but  pleasing,  neat 
cottage,  constitutes  one  of  the  waymarks  of  my  life;  for 
here  I  learned  another  lesson  that  taught  me  how  often  I 
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had  been  unthankful  for  mercies,  and  forgetful  of  the  good- 
ness and  providence  of  God.  To  many,  the  sickness  of  a 
few  days,  a  week,  or  a  month,  is  a  terrible  trial  for  (heir 
patience,  and  a  cause  of  much  fretfulness  and  murmuring ; 
but  here  yeara  may  be  counted  since  Agnes  was  smitten  with 
weakness  of  the  spine.  Yet  there  she  still  lies  the  helpless 
victim  of  this  terrible  stroke. 

Some  time  after  Agnes  began  to  be  sick,  her  mother  be- 
came unable  t.o  leave  her  bed.  For  three  years  they  lay  in 
two  small  separate  rooms, — Agnes  upstairs,  and  the  mother 
below, — and,  for  the  whole  of  that  time,  they  never  saw 
each  other.  Both  were  so  helpless  that  neither  could  move. 
When  the  mother  was  laid  in  her  coffin,  that  coffin  was 
brought  to  the  l^dside  of  the  bereaved  child,  that  she  might 
lay  her  clammy  hand  on  the  parent's  cold  forehead,  before 
she  was  carried  to  her  silent  home.  Agnes  often  speaks  of 
this  as  her  greatest  trial,  bat  the  thought  of  a  mother  in 
heaven  is  not  a  mourning  without  hope. 

To  be  sick  and  penniless, — to  subsist  on  the  small  pittance 
allowed  by  the  town, — to  dei)end  upon  others  for  a  place 
where  the  weary  may  lay  their  head, — to  be  only  able  to 
speak  in  a  whis|>er, — to  be  shut  out  from  the  busy  world 
by  day,  and  often  to  lie  sleepless  and  restless  in  the  night, 
— to  endure  pain  of  body  and  weariness  of  mind,  without 
the  faintest  hope  of  ever  having  relief,  till  the  stricken  form 
shall  be  laid  in  the  dust,  is  the  sad,  sad  lot  of  poor  Agnes 
Cooper.  How  often  would  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the 
rich  man's  table  be  to  such  an  unspeakable  blessing  !  And 
wo  are  glad  to  know  that  a  few  such  crumbs  have  found 
their  way  to  her  feeble  hands,  yielding  the  rich  reward  of 
the  falling  tear  of  thankfulness.  By  the  ki  ndness  of  a  wealthy 
Friend,  residing  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  I  ha ,  e  been  provided 
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with  special  means  for  special  cases,  and  Agnes  has  not  been 
forgotten.  When  handing  to  her  the  small  portion  allotted, 
her  face  first  became  red,  then  white ;  tears  shot  from  her 
eye,  and,  speechless  with  joy,  she  pointed  to  the  spot  where 
she  wished  me  to  kneel  and  join  her  in  thankfulness  to  Him 
who  had  raised  up  this  unknown  friend.  It  was  a  moment 
of  unspeakable  bliss.  Would  that  the  donor  had  been  there 
to  witness  it !  But  He  who  was  the  real  Giver  would  see 
and  record  this  gratitude  from  His  suffering  child. 

Yes  !  Agnes,  like  the  two  Marys  of  Leeds,  is  one  of  the 
Lord's  precious  jewels,  and  she,  like  them,  knew  the  real 
source  of  her  deepest  and  firmest  comfort.  In  her  last  letter 
she  writes,— 

1 ''  I  am  now  thirty  years  old,  and  it  is  fifteen  years  since 
my  feeble  form  sank  beneath  the  stroke  ;  but  I  think  that 
it  is  somehow  all  for  the  best,  though  I  cannot  now  under- 
stand it,  and  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  say,  '  Thy  will  be  done !' 
The  last  fortnight  I  have  been  so  happy,  both  night  and  day  ; 
the  sweet  promises  of  the  Saviour  have  been  more  than  ever 
precious.  I  have  been  forced  to  cry  out,  '  Bless  the  Lord, 
0  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  His  benefits  ! '  O,  I  feel  I 
can  trust  Him  to  the  end. 

•  For  what  are  all  my  sufferings  here, 
If,  Lord,  thou  count  me  meet, 
'  With  the  enraptured  host  to  appear, 

,  ti'  And  worship  at  Thy  feet ! 

-  •  Give  joy  or  grief,  give  ease  or  pain, 

Take  life  or  friends  away, 
I  soon  shall  meet  them  all  again, 
,;  In  that  eternal  day.' 

"  O !  to  be  present  with  the  Lord,  where  there  is  no 
poverty,  pain,  or  tears, — here  the  inhabitants  never  say 
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they  are  rick.  What  a  gloriouH  prospect !  And  this  proB- 
pect,  through  Him  that  washed  me  from  my  sins  in  His  own 
bloody  is  mine ; — ^yes,  it  is  mine  ! " 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Agnes.  Like  Mary,  she  has 
chosen  the  good  part.  In  her  distress  she  sought  and  found 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  little  cottage  at  the  foot  of  Gastleberg 
Rock  there  is  another  witness  that  relioion  is  an  ever- 
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No  doubt  there  are  many  persons  still  living  who  can  re- 
member this  world  before  it  was  turned  downside  up  j — 
when  men  made  their  wills,  appointed  executors,  and  in 
tears  bid  adieu  to  dear  friends,  when  setting  out  from  our 
provincial  towns  to  London,  by  the  amazingly  rapid  coach 
the  "Highflier,"  performing  the  journey  in  three  days, 
"  God  willing."  Then,  packrhorses  plied  betwixt  market 
towns,  bearing  on  their  backs  the  merchandize  of  counties ; 
and  the  poor  tradesman  thought  it  something  grand  to  put 
on  his  great  coat  and  muffler,  wrap  straw  bands  round  his 
legs  and  feet,  and  mount  the  grocer's  cart  at  midnight,  to 
get  to  the  nearest  market  by  day-break  in  the  morning. 
And  when  that  wonderful  and  daring  innovation  on  good 
old  customs,  the  canal,  was  first  opened,  people  cried  shame 
on  the  companies  for  cutting  up  good  land,  declared  they 
would  never  venture  their  lives  in  such  a  dangerous  mode 
of  journeying,  and  wondered  what  they  nex*;  would  live  to 
see. 

I  have  not  seen  much  of  these  old-world  views,  for  they 
were  dissolving,  and  other  scenes  appearing,  when  I  fii'st 
began   looking  around  me.     But  I  well  remember  once 
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paying my  fare  at  Lancaster  to  go  down  (or  up)  to  Kendal 
by  a  two-horse  packet-boat ;  and  I  also  remember  a  loving 
old  couple  at  the  starting-place  greatly  perpleiing  each 
other.  The  husband  was  urging  his  wife  to  venture  on 
board  the  vessel,  thinking  there  was  not  much  danger,  and 
she  was  beseeching  him  to  walk  for  greater  safety.  Not 
being  able  to  persuade  him,  she  timidly  came  on  deck, 
saying — 

"  Well,  I  will  go  if  thou  goes;  for  if  thou  art  drowned 
I  might  ♦'s  well  be  drowned  too." 

It  Whd  while  on  this  journey,  from  Lancaster  to  Kendal, 
that  I  heard  two  old  men  talking  about  one  of  their  neigh- 
bours, who  had  been  long  lying  on  asic^  bod,  and  expressing 
a  hope  she  might  soon  be  released.  They  called  her  Ann. 
,[,  It  was  more  than  twenty  yeai-s  after  this,  my  first  visit 
to  Kendal,  that  I  reeeivcd  an  urgent  request  to  speak  at  a 
public  meeting  on  behalf  of  a  society,  having  for  its  object 
the  visiting  and  relieving  the  indigent  sick  and  poor  of  that 
town.  On  my  arrival  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Gaskell,  one 
of  the  oldest  workers  in  this  truly  Christian  labour,  that  a 
pei-son  who  had  been  long  atHicted  was  very  anxious  I 
should  call  and  see  her.  On  hearing  the  name,  I  was 
astonished  to  find  that  it  was  the  same  I  had  heard  the  two 
old  men  conversing  about  on  the  boat,  and  I  at  once  pro- 
mised to  pay  her  a  visit  as  soon  as  possible. 

Those  who  have  travelled  through  this  stone-built  town, 
bordering  the  lake  district  of  Westmoreland,  will  have  ob- 
served that,  like  many  ancient  places,  it  principally  consists 
of  one  long,  wide  street,  out  of  which  run  numerous  courts, 
or  narrow  openings  leading  to  gi'oups  of  buildings  occupied 
by  many  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  up  one  of  these  courts, 
in  Strickland-gate,  where  the  invalid  I  was  requested  to  seq 
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resided,  and  I  was  pleased  with  the  neat  aad  oomfortahlo 
appearance  of  many  of  the  small  white-washed  dwellingN, 
particularly  the  one  we  entered.  I  am  always  glad  to  sco 
dean,  happy-looking  cottage  homes,  especially  amongst 
professors  of  religion ;  for  I  do  not  believe  in  a  dirty  Chris- 
tianity. And  the  whitened  doorstep,  the  well-rubbed  oak 
stairs,  and  the  orderly  little  back  chamber  in  which  lay  my 
sick  friend,  all  told  of  a  careful,  thoughtful  nurse,  whom  I 
afterwards  found  to  be,  what  I  at  first  suspected,  a  kind, 
patient  Christian,  greatly  respected  by  all,  and  much  be- 
loved by  her  who  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  her  care. 

My  first  interview  with  Ann  was  one  of  sadness  mingled 
with  much  pleasure.  I  could  not  but  remember  the  long 
— long  time  she  had  been  lying  feeble  and  almost  helpless  ; 
that  one  generation  had  passed  away  and  another  had  come 
since  that  fearful  accident,  which  resulted  in  this  lingering 
weakness.  But  when  I  saw  her  cheerful,  happy-looking 
countenance,  and  heard  her  tell  of  the  deep-settled  peace 
she  constantly  enjoyed,  springing  from  union  and  com- 
munion with  the  Saviour,  my  concern  for  her  body  was 
lost,  in  sharing  the  joys  of  her  soul. 

The  accident  refen-ed  to  above,  and  which  nearly  proved 
fatal  on  the  spot,  took  place  on  Mint  Bridge,  about  one  mile 
from  Kendal.  Ann,  with  several  others,  had  been  out  in 
a  conveyance.  On  returning,  from  some  cause,  it  was  u})- 
set ;  her  head  was  dashed  against  the  stones,  and  the  con- 
veyance fell  on  her  body.  She  was  carried  home  uncon- 
scious, having  received  injuries  from  which  nothing  short  of 
a  miraclo  could  ever  restore  her.  She  was  then  nearly  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  had  lost  her  father  about  five  years 
previous  to  the  accident.  Before  he  died  he  affectionately 
enjoined  upon  Ann  his  desire  that  she  would  still  attend 
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the  place  of  worship  with  her  mother,  until  she  was  able 
to  judge  for  herself.  Her  mother  died  six  years  after,  oom- 
mitting  her  child  to  the  care  of  Him  who  is  the  Father  of 
the  fatherless.  The  few  pounds  left  by  the  mother  was  well 
husbanded  by  Ann's  nurse,  every  penny  spent  being  care- 
fully entered  in  a  book,  until  the  last  penny  was  gone. 

And  now  came  a  severe  trial  of  Ann's  faith ;  she  was 
reluctant  to  receive  parish  relief,  knowing  how  vary  poor 
many  were  who  had  to  pay  the  rates.  She  prayed  earnestly 
for  many  weeks  that  the  Lord  would  some  way  send  her  de- 
liverance from  this  sore  trouble.  One  day  a  Christian  lady, 
calling  to  see  her,  left  a  soverign  in  her  bed,  and  soon  after 
she  received  five  pounds  through  the  post.  She  was  over- 
whelemed  with  joy,  fur  she  considered  these  gifts  as  from  the 
skies,  and  at  once  declined  to  receive  any  further  aid  from 
the  town. 

Another  test  and  painful  trial  of  her  faith  was  permitted, 
one  that  almost  caused  her  to  murmur.  Being  able  to 
write,  she  spent  many  happy  hours  in  exchanging  letters 
wirh  Christian  friends,  and  in  recommending  her  Saviour  to 
those  who  kne^)  Him  not,  but  a  stroke,  which  took  away 
the  use  of  her  right  hand,  deprived  her  of  this  comfort. 
This  great  loss  often  caused  her  to  weep,  until  one  day, 
seeing  on  the  wall  a  portrait  of  Milton  after  he  was  struck 
blind,  she  dried  her  tears,  and  thanked  God  she  could  yet 
read  her  Bible  and  see  the  glorious  light  of  day. 

Those  that  are  able  to  move  about,  th j.t  live  amongst,  or 
frequently  see  the  green  fields,  can  form  no  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  intense  longing  many  have  for  such  a  privi- 
lege. Ann  could  well  rem'smbcr  climbing  the  heath-clad 
hills  and  looking  on  the  wide-spread  landscape ;  she  could 
tell  of  the  time  when  she  gathered  the  daisies,  bluebells  and 
17 
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buttercups ;  and  often  had  a  strong  desire  once  again  to 
have  a  glimpse  of  long-lost  scenes.  Her  room  being  small, 
and  but  one  place  for  her  bed,  she  could  not  look  through 
the  little  window.  One  of  her  friends,  hearing  of  her  wish, 
iixed  a  looking-glass  in  such  a  position  that,  through  the 
window,  it  reflected  a  green  patch,  of  rising  ground  behind 
the  house.  She  shouted  with  delight,  exclaiiuing,  "  A  greeu 
field !  a  green  field  !  oh,  how  beautiful !  how  beautiful !" 

In  a  letter  received  from  her,  written  I  think  "with  the 
left  hand,  she  says, — 

"  Lang^ge  would  fail  to  tell  what  Jesus  has  done  for 
me,  what  kind  Christian  friends  I  have  had,  especially 
H,.  W.  W.,  who  has  been  t&  me  a  mother, — and  what  a 
faithful  and  affectionate  nurse  for  all  these  years  !  Oh,  I 
have  proved  the  Lord  true  to  his  promise  in  every  tase. 
All  may  put  their  trust  in  Him,  especially  poor  invalids, 
for  He  will  never  leave  or  forsake  them  that  believe  on  Him." 

No  doubt  the  joys  of  this  life  are  many  to  those  that  re- 
ceive them  with  thankful  hearts.  The  Christian  in  every 
state  has  great  possessions  here,  but  greater  in  prospect,  and 
his  faith,  stretching  over  Jordan's  streams,  beholds  fairer 
fields  beyond  the  flood,  and  hopes  to  bask  in  happier  climes. 
The  blessedness  of  God's  children,  in  sickness  or  in  health, 
living  or  dying,  none  but  God's  children  know. 

Ann,  like  the  poor  man  at  the  pool  of  BLthesda^  has  now 
been  laid  on  her  bed  for  thirty-eight  years.  Thah  feeble, 
afflicted  man  had  no  friend  to  help  him  into  the  hijaling 
pool,  until  he  met  with  Jestis,  thfe  feeluig  friend  of  all.  He 
then  heard  this  short  sentence,  "  Take  up  thy  bed  aiid 
walk,*'  and  in  amazement  he  rose,  not  only  able  to  walk  but 
to  carry  his  bed; — a  lesson  to  all,  that,  when  Christ  bids  us 
carry  our  burdens,  he  will  give  ws  strength  to  carry  them. 
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He  found  Christ  at  the  end  of  his  thirty-eight  weary  years. 
Ann  found  Him  at  the  beginning ;  for  at  nineteen  she  en- 
joyed the  sweet  sonsciousness  of  sins  forgiven.  Christ 
could  long  since  have  raised  her  from  her  bed  as  He  did  the 
cripple  at  the  pool-side,  for  all  power  is  His ;  but  it  is  quite 
as  great  a  miracle  to  give  grace  and  patience  to  meekly  endure 
and  even  joyfully  suffer^  as  to  take  the  cause  of  our  suffering 
away.  And,  in  this  respect,  the  thirty-eight  years'  bed-ridden 
Christian  at  Kendal  is  as  much  a  monument  of  God's  good- 
ness and  power  as  the  healed  man  of  Bethesda;  and  no 
doubb  as  willing  as  he  was  to  give  all  the  glory  to  Him. 
And  from  the  litle  cottage  in  Strickland  Gate,  comes  forth 
another  witness  that  can  stand  side  by  side  with  Paul,  and 
like  him  say^  "  There  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crowu." 

NAOMI. 

We  now  leave  the  border  towns  of  Westmoreland,  and 
descend  into  one  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lanca- 
shire, to  visit  another  of  my  sick  friends,  and  one  not  the 
least  interesting. 

Those  who  have  attempted  to  trace  the  course  of  the  river 
Roche,  from  the  various  little  rills  at  its  source  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Irwell,  will  have  observed  many  bends  and 
windings  as  it  wends  its  way  amongst  rocks  and  woods,  and 
well  cultivated  fields.  In  several  places  the  scenery  on  the 
banks  present  great  variety,  and  is  often  grand  aii.d  irapos' 
ing.  Many  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining water  or  steam  power,  have  been  'juilt  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  giving  employment  to  some  hundreds  of  the 
inhabitants. 

At  one  of  these  mills,  called  Hooley  Bridge^  neat*  lley- 
wood,  Naomi,  the  sul^ect  of  this  sketch,  was  at  one  time  a 
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healthy,  cheerful,  active  labourer,  and,  like  thousands  of 
youDg  people  found  in  those  mills,  could  sing  the  sweet 
hymns  learned  at  the  Church  and  Sunday-school,  aniid^t 
the  rumbling  and  rattle  of  machinery.  She  can  sing  yet, 
but  under  greately  altered  circumstances.  Her  voice  mingles 
not  now  with  her  fellow  workers  at  the  loom,  or  with  the 
sublimer  songs  of  the  sanctuary,  but  in  her  lonely  cottage 
chamber,  upon  a  bed  of  pain. 

Naomi  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  when  a  spinal, 
weakness,  felt  by  herself,  became  apparent  to  others.  The 
means  adopted  to  stay  its  progress  being  ineffectual,  she 
gradually  sunk  beneath  its  influence  until  she  became  ut- 
terly unable  longer  to  walk  the  short  distance  from  her  home 
to  the  mill ;  and  in  a  few  months  her  feebleness  was  so  gi-eat, 
that  she  had  not  strength  to  rise  from  her  chaii.  Ultimately 
she  became  so  helpless  that  she  was  forced  to  remain  con- 
tinually in  bed. 

Sickness  is  sickness  at  any  time  of  life.  EveTj  in  old  age, 
after  having  moved  and  mingled  in  the  mazes  and  bustle  of 
the  ever-rolling  current  of  active,  busy  sc^n.'^s^  it  is  sad  to 
have  the  energies  prostrated,  the  course  of  activin  arrested, 
and  to  be  bound  down  in  the  corner  with  trembling  limbs, 
able  to  move  only  at  the  will  of  others,  or  lie  on  the  couch 
feeble  and  helpless,  until  the  weary  wheel  of  I'.fe  stands  still. 
Though  this  condition  to  the  old  may  to  some  extent  be 
looked  for  and  expected,  yet  much  patience»an4  resignation 
is  required  to  endure  it.  But  to  be  smHten  down  in  the 
very  spring  of  life,  when  the  wcild's  pleasures  are  just  dawn- 
ing, and  joyous  hope  daily  brightening, — when  the  thorns 
and  thistles  of  life,  yet  neither  seen  nor  felt,  are  covered 
over  with  emerald  leaves  and  scented  flowers,  then  to  fall 
from  the  ranks  of  healthy,  cheerfrJ,  merry  conipHuions,  with 
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blighted  prospects  and  dark  forbodings,  needs  something 
more  than  earth  can  give  to  prevent  madness  or  absolute 
despair. 

Such  wa&  the  condition  of  Naomi  ten  years  ago,  and  such 
it  still  remains.  During  the  first  three  years  of  her  help- 
lessness she  had  some  relief  from  the  weary  hours  in  being 
able  to  refresh  her  mind  with  the  pleasures  of  reading. 
For  this  privilege  she  was  very  thankful,  and  greately  prized 
it ;  but  at  the  end  of  three  years,  intense  pains  in  the  head 
began  to  seriously  affect  her  eyes.  After  a  time  these  pains 
were  followed  by  dimness,  darkness,  and  at  last  by  utter 
blindness.     Then — 

The  glorious  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, 
The  hills,  the  dales,  the  fields,  the  flowers, 

on  which  Naomi  had  often  looked  with  innocent  delight, 
— all  disappeared  in  blackness  and  darkness.  Yes  !  Naomi 
was  Blind  ! 

Was  not  the  urst  burden  laid  on  our  grievously  atdicted 
sister  sufficient  1  V^^'as  it  not  enough  to  be  for  three  years 
absolutely  deprivod  of  the  power  to  raise  herself  from  her 
bed,  and  all  the  time  dependent  on  others  for  a  crust  of 
bread  or  a  drop  of  water  ?  Could  not  this  deeper  wound 
have  been  spared  her  1  Surely  the  cvjasi  at  first  was  heavy 
enough,  but  to  be 

**  Shut  out  from  the  living  «-hile  amongst  the  living  ; 
Dark  as  the  grave  amidst  the  bustling  world  ; 
At  once  from  business  and  from  pleasure  barr'd ; 
No  more  to  view  the  beauty  of  the  spring, 
Nor  see  the  face  of  kindred  or  of  friend. " 

Let  Naomi  herself  answer  these  questions.  The  bard  of 
Avon  draws  well  the  horrors  of  blindness,  but  there  are 
deeper  depths  of  pleasure  than  worldly  poets  know.     The 
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secrets  of  the  Lord  are  with  them  that  fear  Him,  and  He 
will  show  them  hi«  covenant.  An4  the  nearer  we  get  to 
God,  the  more  we  shall  know  His  secrets,  and  better  unuern 
stand  His  covenant.  He  that  tints  the  lily,  clothes  the 
grass,  and  notices  the  falling  sparrow,  numbers  the  hairs  on 
the  heads  of  His  children.  This  Naomi  firmly  Delives,  for 
she  is  one  of  His  children ;  she  has  the  utmost  confidence  in 
the  declaration  that  ''  ail  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God  ;"  and  she  knows  that  sickness,  blind- 
ness, and  dependence  are  amongst  the  ''all  things.'*  AU 
the  love  of  angels  and  of  men  falls  infinitely  short  of  the 
love  of  Naomi's  Saviour.  This  she  feels,  and  it  is  to  hev  9, 
reaX  light,  a  heavenly  radiance,  shining  into  her  happy  soul, 

Qn  one  of  my  visits  to  see  Naomi,  I  was  much  concerned 
about  her  painful  condition.  She  was  unusually  sore  in 
body,  and  the  pains  in  her  head  wore  more  frequent.  I 
thought  it  possible  that,  for  a  few  pounds,  a  softer  substance, 
placed  under  her  weary  fi'ame,  might  considerably  relieve 
her,  and  perhaps  prevent  the  pains  in  her  head  ;  and  through 
the  kindness  of  those  friends  who  trust  me  with  money  for 
the  poor,  I  was  able  to  purchase  a  water  bed,  which  was  tq 
her  an  unspeakable  boon. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  Naomi,  through  weakness  and 
feebleness  of  body,  beqi^me  unable  longer  to  ^.ttend  the  calls 
of  the  factory  bell,  or  join  those  Sabbath  gatherings  that  she 
so  dearly  loved  in  the  school  and  church,  of  which  she  is  &, 
member.  During  seven  of  those  years,  the  orbs  of  day  have 
been  closed,  and  ^he  h'ds  been  in  one  perpetual  nigh^. 
Milton's  lines, —T- 


'Tq 


"Dark,  dark,  dark,  amidst  the   ilaze  of  noon 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse  ; 
Without  all  hope  of  day," 
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are  powerfully  descriptive  of  Naomi's  condition,  but  hor 
faith  in  the  love  of  Christ  sustains  her,  and  she  is  another 
evidence  that  theiro  is  no  condition  of  life  that  transcends 
the  power  of  religion  to  relieve.  Her  resignation  to  God's 
vrill  is  amazing,  and  the  sweet  peace  arising  from  Divine 
love  flowing  through  her  happy  soul,  wqnderfuly  cheers 
her. 

I  now  leave  poor,  afflicted,  blind  Naomi,  quoting  her  words 
at  our  last  interview, — -"  For  I  reckon  that  the  suflPerings 
of  this  present  life  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  that  shall  Ijo  revealed  ip  ijs." 


M.- 


ELIZABETH, 

Lot  us  now  call  on  Elizabeth,  the  last,  but  nqt  the  least, 
of  our  "  Sick  Friends,"  residing  at  Bolton,  in  Lancashire, 

When  Bolton  had  only  half  its  present  inhabitants,  wbeii 
a  few  benevolent  persons  met  to  talk  about  the  temporal 
circumstances  of  Samuel  Cron^pton,  J^efore  thjis  gei^eration 
fltppeared,  and  long  before  Bolton  sent  a  n^eniber  to  parliii- 
ment,  qr  could  boast  of  a  mayor  ai*d  corporation,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  VAS  Uid  helpless  on  a  sick-bed.  In  a 
group  of  cottages  called  Union  Buildings,  now  pijilled  dov/n 
to  mak,e  room  for  the  railway,  resided  a  labouring  man  of 
the  name  of  Hill,  with  a  wife  apd  five  children,  of  which 
Elizabeth  was  the  eldest.  Up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  did 
what  she  could  to  earn  her  own  bread,  an(J  was  a  great  Jielp 
to  her  mother.  Then  weakness  of  the  spine  set  in,  and 
laid  her  utterly  prostrate.  She  had  been  eighteen  year?  in 
thjs  coi^dition  when  the  house  was  pulled  down,  and,  when 
removed,  so  entire  was  her  paralysis,  that  she  had  to  be 
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carefully  carried,  as  if  in  her  coffin,  on  the  shoulders  of 
*bur  men — the  doctor  walking  by  her  side, — and  quietly 
laid  in  the  cottage  she  now  occupies  in  Great  Moor  Street. 
Those  who  have  read  "  Priscilla,'*  will  remember  that  she 
often  corresponded  with  Elizabeth.  Fellow-sufierei>s  have 
kindred  feelings,  weeping  with  them  that  weep.  It  was 
through  reading  those  letters  that  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  Elizabeth,  and  since  then  I  have  often  had  the  privi- 
lege of  sitting  ill  her  homely  cottage,  and  hearing  her  tale 
of  trials  and  triumphs.  Speaking  of  her  earlier  years,  she 
said, — 

"  When  first  I  became  convinced  that  there  was  little  or 
np  hope  that  I  should  ever  recover,  and  saw  that  I  must  be 
a  burden  and  continual  source  of  anxiety  to  my  parents,  I 
wished  to  die.  Oh,  how  I  besought  the  Lord  then  to  take 
me  in  mercy  to  others !  My  father'^  wages  were  sometimes 
very  small ;  my  little  sisters  and  brothers  were  too  young  to 
earn  anything ;  the  direst  poverty  visited  our  home,  and 
we  were  frequently  reduced  to  the  last  morsel  of  bread. 
One  Saturday,  I  felt  quite  faint  for  the  want  of  food. 
There  was  nothing  for  any  of  us.  My  mother  was  greatly 
distressed,  for  she  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  covered  my 
face  in  bed,  and  wept  and  prayed  that  God  would  send  ua 
help,  and,  while  I  was  weeping  and  praying,  a  man  came  in 
with  a  basin  of  broth  and  five  shillings.  This  deliverance 
greately  affected  my  mother.  She  showed  me  the  broth  and 
the  money,  saying, — 

"  How  could  the  man  know  we  were  starving  ?** 
"  Mother,"  I  replied,  "  the  Lord  sent  him." 
"  When  the  man  saw  our  condition,  he  weut  and  told  a 
good  Christian  lady  what  he  had  seen.     She  came  and  told 
us  she  was  just  setting  out  for  a  month's  pleasure  to  Black- 
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pool,  and  was  glad  she  had  heard  of  our  case  before  she  had 
loft.  She  informed  us  she  had  ordered  a  person  to  see  us 
weekly  uiitil  she  returned,  when  she  would  see  to  us  herself. 
This  lady  was  kind  to  me  as  long  as  she  liv§d  ;  she  is  dead 
now,  and  so  are  many  of  my  old  dear  friends.  But  the 
Lord  raises  up  new  ones ;  and  I  wish,  Mr.  Ash  worth,  you 
would  tell  all  God's  afflicted  children,  that  He  who  care^  for 
the  sparrows  will  not  forgot  us." 

.  No  doubt  many  of  Elizabeth's  old  friends  are  gone. 
Many  ministers  of  the  Gospel  that  have  read  and  prayed  at 
her  bedside, — ^many  benevolent  Christit^ns,  yqung  and  old, 
th^t  sought  her  hqui^e  as  a  means  of  grace,  haye  gone  to 
their  account ;  but  others  rise  up,  to  whom  sl^e  can  tell  her 
hopes  and  joys,  an4  with  whom  she  can  join  in  songs  of 
praise. 

Having  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Bolton,  I  called  in  Moor- 
street,  with  a  sma^l  present  sent  fror  a  frien4  s^t  S|trat- 
ford,  Elizabetl^  had  tha^i  day  bee^  very  happy,  telling  her 
de«^r,  pttttient,  loving.  God-fearing  sister,  who  h^^  i^ursed  and 
^.ttended  to  her  wants  for  many  years,  that  some  l:(les8ing 
was  coming  that  day,  but  what  it  would  be  she  could  nqt 
tell.  On  putting  the  little  money  J  had  brought  into  her 
hands,  she  lookel  at  it,  tl^en  at  me.  S,he  was  so  surprised 
that  her  thin  l^an4s  Iqst  the  power  to  )iQld  it,  and  it  fell  on 
tlie  b^. 

"  Qister  !  **  she  exclaimed,  *<  gist^r !  the  blessing  is  come  1 
I  told  you  it  wquld,  Qh  !  sifter,  we  will  have  a  better  fire 
now,  and  a  little  stronger  tea.  Oh,  do  help  me  to  praise  the 
Lord  for  !E(is  goodness,  for  He  is  better  to  me  than  He  u  to 
anybody  in  Bolton  !  " 

Hear  %\\U,  ye  that  fret,  murmur,  and  pine,  under   little 

clouds  and  little  trials  j  and  ye  that  doubt,  and  weep,  and 
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fear  lest  God  shotild  forget  to  be  gracious.  Here  is  one  of 
His  children  who,  for  foi^ty-two  T£A|ia.  has  lain  helpless 
on  a  sick  bed, — so  helpless,  that  if  that  bed  was  on  fire,  she 
could  not  move ;  yet  she  is  rejoicing  and  praising  her  dear 
Saviour  for  His  goodness,  a^d  declaring  that  He  is  better 
to  her  than  to  any  of  her  neighbours,  And  l^ear  this,  ye 
who  tell  us  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  a  cunningly  de- 
vised fable.     Ask  Eli2;abeth,  ^u4  he^  answer  will  be, — 

♦•  On  this  my  steadf(|ijt  soul  relies, -- 
Father,  Thy  Werpy  »ever  dies." 

X  have  often  felt  my  v^eakness,  both  in  speaking  and 
writing,  but  never  mofe  than  in  preparing  these  short 
sketches.  What  tongue  of.  p^n  can  give  the  biographies  of 
lives  both  remarkable  ai^d  monotonons  ?  We  have  records 
of  heroines,  thiilUng  accounts  of  Boadioea,  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  of  Grace  Darling,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Miss  Nightingale, 
and  others,  all  full  of  interest ;  but  may  not  a  nobility  of 
soul  be  as  much  m^,iiife8ted  in  meekly  boyring  to  a  painfu^ 
providence,  as  boldly  pei'forming  the  most  glorious  deeds  ? 

I  now  take  le£|,v^  qf  my  sick  friends  for  the  present  j| 
others  still  remt^in,  of  whom  soo^ething  iqay  yet  be  said. 
But  I  leave  them  with  a  conviction  that,  though  they  have 
unitedly  been  in  pain,  affliction,  and  helplessness  for  om 
hundred  and  fixty-five  yearSy  yet  they  are  amongst  the  hap? 
piest  creatures  in  this  world.  They  niay  go  down  in  their 
graves  in  silence,  but  they  have  taught  a  lesson  to  thousands  ] 
and  that  lesson  is,  ths^t  heayen's  brightest  beams  c£^n  pierc^ 
t)ie  darkest  c![oud. 


.•-■!'•' 
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Amongst  the  many  callers  at  my  iouse  and  office  during 
the  past  year,  there  was  one  young  man  vho,  like  most  beg- 
gars, tried  to  look  as  sheepish  as  possible.  PuUing  off  his 
hat,  and  looking  to  the  ground,  virith  a  pitiable  whine  he 
said  : — 

"  If  you  please,  wiii  you  relieve  me  t " 

"  What  is  your  trade,  my  young  man  V  I  asked. 

"  A  cabinet-maker,  sir,"  was  his  answer,  still  whining. 

"  Wh*t  age  are  you  1 "  I  again  aslfied. 

■*.'  Six-and-twenty,  sir." 

"  Are  you  in  good  health  ?*' 

'"  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  cannot  work,"— still  whining, 

I  had  been  standii^g  on  the  door-step,  in  my  back  yard, 
iiuring  this  oonrersation,  but,  stepping  down,  I  stood  beside 
him^  aiid,  taking  off  my  hat,  said,  "  Now,  my  young  man, 
jock  at  me."  Then,  holding  down  ray  head,  ^nd  trying  to 
Jook  as  pitiable  and  sheepish  as  he  did,  J,  iu  the  same  dole^ 
fill  whine,  saici,^--, 

"  If  you  please,  will  you  relieve  me  1  If  you  please,  will 
^oit  relieve  me  V  Then,  looking  him  right  in  the  face,  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  me.  But  he  was  too  mucl^ 
astonished  to  speak.  Thei^,  putting  on  n^y  hat,  andVequestr 
tii^g  him  to  do  the  same,  X  said,-T- 

"  My  young  man,  here  you  are,  in  good  health  and  strength, 
with  a  good  tya4e,  ai^d  vork  plentiful,  and  you  know  it  ^ 
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yet  you  are  snifHing  and  whining  at  people's  doors,  with  your 
*  Pletiso,  will  you  relieve  m,e  1 '  Why,  man,  if  you  had  the 
spirit  of  a  8p;«rrow  you  would  never  so  dogratlo  yourself. 
Hold  up  your  head,  shake  yourself,  look  into  God's  blue 
sky,  and  be  a  man.  Here  is  sixpence  ;  and  now,  let  that 
be  Ifk^o  last  money  you  ever  beg.  Work,  man,  work,  and  no 
more  whining.     Whistle,  and  sing,  and  work,  and  be  happy." 

I  thought  for  a  moment  he  would  have  refused  the  six- 
pence. His  face  was  red  with  indignation ;  and  when  he 
did  take  it  ho  returned  no  thanks,  but  walked  rather  (]^uickly 
away. 

About  to\\x  nionths  after,  the  same  young  man  called  again, 
.and,  gently  yemoying  his  hat,  asked,  with  a  smiley  if  X  knew 
liim. 

"  I  do  not,  my  young  friend,"  I  replied. 

"  Do  you  remember  giving  a  young  man,  that  came  to 
your  back  dpqr  begging,  a  good  blowing  up,  and  mimicking 
him,  whining,  and  saying,  *  Please,  will  you  relieve  me }'  " 

«  Yes,  I  think  I  do." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  am  that  young  man ;  and  look,  sir,  I  am 
now  worth  ^ix  pounds,  all  got  by  working,  not  whining  and 
begging.  I  got  employment  the  san^e  day  ;  and  every  hour 
that  teirible  whine,  and  '  Please,  will  you  relieve  mel'  has 
been  ringing  in  my  ears.  O  !  I  could  have  shot  you  that 
day.  But  you  did  me  a  great  kindness,  for  I  did  shake  my- 
self, and  look  into  God's  blue  sky,  and  worl^.  I  have  never 
been  in  a  public-house  since,  for  it  was  there  I  learned  to  be 
idle;  and  I  am  returning  to  my  parents  a  new  man.  I 
wished  first  to  call  and  tell  you.  And  now,  Mr.  Ashworth, 
I  beg  you  will  serve  every  young  man  as  you  served  me,  for 
it  will.be  the  best  thing  you  can  do  for  them.  Good  4ay, 
sir,  and  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  ma,'' 
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What  a  mercy  for  this  young  n»an  that  tlie  iron  bands  of 
indv/lence  were  snapped  bofore  they  had  for  ever  bound  him 
in  their  fatal  coils  1  A  few  months,  or  years,  might  have 
dragged  him  into  tl^e  abyss  of  shame,  infamy,  and  crime, 
inseparable  from  a  life  of  idleness.  For  idleness  is  a  self- 
inflicted  curse ;  a  sin  against  God  and  man ;  the  parent  of 
almost  every  eyil.  Its  victims  are  legion.  Qeorge,  the 
principal  subject  of  this  narrative,  was  one  of  them  ;  and 
I  pray  that  this  sketch  of  )iis  liflB  n^ay  be  a  warning  to 
many. 

(Jeor^,  iu  his  early  life,  and  after  he  wap  married,  was 
by  trade  a  hai^d-loom  cotton  weaver, — at  one  time  a  good 
business.  He  resided  in  Ijhe  neighbourhood  of  Rochdfile, 
where  hand-loom  weaving — both  cotton  and  woollen-— con- 
stituted the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants^  and  by 
which  many  of  the  careful  ai^d  industrious  have  risen  to 
great  wealth.  But  George,  like  many  weavers  of  this 
period,  would  only  work  three  or  four  days  a-week,  howr 
ever  n^ucl^  "  pieces  "  might  be  required  by  his  employers  ; 
(or  the  o^ore  labo;*  w;is  wanted  the  less  he  oared  about  it. 
Like  thousands  of  such  characters,  then  as  now,  h^  h£td  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  tell  what  to  do  with  the  Sunday.  The 
day  God  has  given  for  special  blessing  hung  the  most  heavily 
on  his  hands.  Most  of  this  precious  day  he  spent  in  bed, 
until  he  became  so  tired  he  ^ot  up  to  rest.  Towards 
evening,  if  the  night  was  too  light  fox  other  purposes,  he 
WQuld  get  his  pack  of  6ards,  and  go  out  anxongst  his  com- 
panioi^s,  drinking  and  card-playing.  This  card-placing  was 
to  George  whE^t  it  has  been  to  many — both  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  vulgar  and  polished,  old  and  young — a  terrible 
besetment,  bringing  in  its  train  untold  evils ;  it  is  one  of 
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Satan's  principal  snares,  and  enpfloially  aduptod  to  the  in* 
dolont,  thoughtless,  and  profligate. 

There  is  an  old  Spanish  proverb,  "  If  Satan  finds  a  man 
idle  he  sets  him  to  work."  Ooorge  was  often  found  idle ; 
for,  besides  lounging  in  bed  the  most  of  the  Sunday,  he 
seldom  went  to  work  on  the  Monday.  He  would  go  mile^ 
to  a  foot-race,  a  dog-pace,  or  a  dog-fight  where  he  was  sure  to 
meet  with  the  most  idle  of  the  country  ;  for  like  and  like 
always  go  together.  Towards  Tuesday  noon,  or  Wednesday 
morning,  he  began  thinking  about  his  loom  ;  and  his  poor 
wife,  besides  doing  her  o\fn  weaving  and  housework,  had 
very  frequently  to  help  him  with  his  piece,  by  working 
during  the  night. 

The  wife  of  George  was  one  of  the  most  melancholy  IooIct 
ing  creatures  I  ovar  saw.  She  was  tail,  thin,  with  high 
ch^ek  bones,  black  hair,  and  had  once  been  good  looking, 
She  was  cleanly  j^  her  habits;  and,  I  well  remember,  her 
princfpal  di'essj  coQsisted  of  a  bed  gown  then  genefally  worn, 
ff.  quilted  green  worsted  petticoat,  a  white  linen  cap,  with 
fijill  wreen,  q.  crimson  cloak  and  black  bonnet,  She  sejdoni 
entered  any  of  the  neighbours'  houses,  and  seemed  to  avoid 
company,  ^)3f.cept  when  she  attended  a  cottage  ^epyipe  hpjid 
in  the  neighbourhood  on  Sunday  evenings.  She  a)^ay£| 
seemed  sad  ;  I  never  saw  her  smile,  for  her  hu8bi|,nd,  besides 
being  idle,  w^s  a  great  tyrant  to  her  and  the  children,  as 
most  idle  husbands  aro.  But  he  was  Ejomething  more  than 
either  indolent  or  tyrannical ;  which,  wh^n  fche  discovered 
it,  made  her  n^iserable  indeed.  She  had  trouble  enough  be-, 
fore ;  but  w)jen  sljie  found  out  wbat  her  husband  really 
was,  her  sorrow  was  greatly  increased. 

Oh,  idleness  i  idleness!  thou  parent  of  many  sins,— thou 
uup^e  of  Qvery  cpime, — thou  D@ad  Sea,  that  s(>vallQvvpfjt  up 
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every  good  thing, — thou  grave  of  every  virtue, — .what 
wretcho'Iness  hast  thou  produced  I  Thou  art  a  moat  fruitful 
■ouroe  of  temptation  ;  a  field  where  the  enemy  sows  many 
tares.  The  idle  man's  heart  is  Satan's  workshop  ;  he  travels 
so  iilowly  that  poverty  soon  overtakes  him.  He  will  not 
plough,  and  he  begs  in  harvest ;  he  is  always  looking  for 
something  turning  up,  instead  of  working  to  turn  up  some- 
thing. 

It  has  beeu  my  Iqt  to  mingle  much  with  every  description 
of  self-inflicted  misery,— ^in  the  prison,  the  union,  the  night- 
house,  and  penitentiary ;  in  the  streets,  in  dens  of  infamy, 
in  homes  of  squalor,  filth,  and  rags  ;  and  I  believe  that  most 
of  the  appalling  wretchedness  I  have  witnessed  springs  from 
idleness,  especially  amongst  the  young  men  and  young  women* 
I  am  grieved  to  say,-wbut  a  conviction  of  its  truth, 
and  a  hope  it  may  do  good,  compHls  me  to  declare — that 
seven  out  of  every  ten  of  the  fallen  women  prowling  about 
our  streets  are  there  because  they  are  idle ;  they  prefer  a 
life  of  infamy  to  a  life  of  honest  industry.  I  have  found 
homes  of  mercy  for  many  si^ch ;  but,  finding  they  had  to 
work,  they  soon  left.  I  have  obtained  places  of  service  for 
them  amongst  kind  people,  who  engaged  them  with  the  in? 
tention  of  helping  in  their  reformation,  but  very  few  have 
^remained,  the  places  invariably  being  tqo  Jiard.  The  injury 
inflicted  by  the  curse  of  idleness,  on  either  m{|,n  or  woman, 
can  never  be  told. 

The  discovery  made  by  George's  wife,  that  so  distressed 
her,  took  place  late  one  dark  evening.  She  had  often  been 
surprised  that  he  never  waijted  to  go  out  when  it  was  moon-r 
light ;  but,  if  the  night  was  dark,  he  would  frequently  be 
absent  till  three  or  four  in  the  morning.  And  she  had  no-? 
ticed  with  grief,  that  though  tlieif  children  were  poorly  clad, 
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he  never  seemed  to  care  for  them,  though  he  kept  himself 
well  clothed,— how,  she  could  not  tell.  She  had  cnce  ven- 
tured to  ask  him  how  he  got  his  new  clothes ;  but  he  replied 
with  such  a  terrible  oath, — <*  What  is  that  to  you  V  that  she 
durst  not  ask  him  again. 

The  night  we  mention,  George  went  out  about  ten  o'clock. 
It  was  very  dark  and  stormy.  His  wife  asked  him  where  he 
was  going,  and  begged  of  him  to  stop  at  home ;  but  he  told 
her  to  mind  her  own  business,  and  not  meddle  with  his.  The 
moment  he  was  gone  she  burst  into  tears,  and  walkod  about 
the  house,  almost  wild  with  fear.  She  trembled  from  head 
to  foot,  and  all  desire  for  sleep  or  rest  departed.  Hour  after 
hour  she  waited  for  his  return,  weeping,  walking,  sitting, 
kneeling,  praying.  For  the  poor  thing  sought  help  from 
5im  who  has  promised  to  help  in  the  time  of  t|K)uble ;  who 
never  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  the  sorrowful ;  who  sees 
every  t«ar  and  counts  everj  sigh,  and  who  mercifully  invites 
the  buidened  and  heavy-laden  to  come  unto  Him  Ibr  rest. 

Hoar  a,fter  hour  she  waited.  The  candle  died  out,  and  the 
last  embers  of  the  flickering  fire  blackeiaed  in  the  grate  ;  still 
she  waited.  She  of  oen  started,  thii^king  she  heard  his  foot- 
steps^  At  last,  ce^'jain  of  his  approach,  she  hastened  upstairs, 
fearing  his  angrr  if  he  found  her  below.  She  quickly  uht 
drefe'sed,  and  leant  out  of  bed,  listening  to  hear  his  move- 
ments. He  gently  opened  the  dqor,  went  into  the  weayinorr 
room,  and  was  there  some  time, — what  doing,  she  could  not 
tell.  He  then  went  to  bed,  without  speaking  one  word,  ancl 
it  was  near  nooi^  the  following  day  befqre  h©  rose  to  begin 
weaving. 

A  few  days  after,  two  constables,  armed  with  a  search- 
warrant,  came  to  seek  for  stolen  goods.  After  a  long  search, 
they  found  severj^l  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  plate  hid  under 
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Ck  flag.  George  had  been  louselireaking  ;  the  goods  were 
owned,  and  he  was  sent  to  prison.  When  his  time  expired 
he  returned  home,  but  not  to  the  one  he  had  left ;  for  his 
disgraced  wife  and  children  had  removed  from  the  village  to 
hide  their  shame. 

For  several  months  after  his  liberation,  George  attended 
better  to  work,  and  the  family  began  to  improve  in  circum- 
stances. His  poor  wife  hoped  the  worst  was  past ;  but  when 
dark  nights  came  again  he  was  more  than  once  out  the  whole 
night,  and  the  piece  he  ought  to  have  woven  in  a  week  was 
in  the  loom  for  a  month  j — his  idle  habits  had  returned. 
One  day  the  whole  country  was  alarmed  by  the  report  that 
a  dreadful  robbery,  with  violence,  had  been  committed  at 
Hop  wood  Hall,  near  Middleton.  Again  Georcje  was  appre- 
hended, and  some  of  the  stolen  property  found  in  his  pos- 
session. ' 

At  the  time  of  this  second  robbery  I  was  a  youcg  lad,  and 
went  to  the  free  school,  in  Redcross  Street,  Rochdale.  James, 
the  youngest  son  of  George,  was  in  the  same  class.  One 
evening  he  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  prison,  in  Rope 
Street,  to  enquire  if  they  would  let  him  see  hia  father.  He 
could  not  get  admission,  but  he  put  his  mouth  to  the  lock- 
hole,  and  called  out, — 

"Father!     Father!"       "' 

"  Is  that  you,  James  ]"  replied  his  father.  "  If  it  be,  tell 
your  m'other  to  come  and  see  me  to-morrow." 

"  Do  you  wanJ;  her  to  bring  you  anything,  father  T'  said 
the  f)Oor  lad,  weeping. , 

"No,  nothing  but  my  night-cap,"  was  his  father's  answer. 

James  lived  near  to  me,  and  we  returned  home  together. 
He  wished  me  to  call  with  him,  and  tell  his  mother  what 
his  father  wanted,  saying — '         k        ^ 
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''  J  Cannot  tell  liej*  witliout  orving,  and  she  will  cry  too." 

The  njotlier  went  the  follovv^iijg  day  to  see  her  husband, 
and  called  at  the  schpol  for  James  on  her  return,  Her  eyoa 
yrere  rgd  vith  weeping.  She  feared  to  go  the  highway, 
ahunning  every  one  she  knew,  and  we  came  ihpough  the 
^elds,  past  the  Oakenroad,  Capterhood,  and  the  Pitts,  coming 
out  at  fa^smondis.  Jijst;  behind  the  farm-house  at  Pitts, 
there  is  a  brow ;  on  the  top  of  this  brow  James  and  his 
mother  sat  down,  for  she  "vj^as  greatjy  distressed.  She  had 
never  spoken  a  ^fo^rd  from  calling  at  the  school,  but  now  her 
feelings  overpowered  hei*.  She  threw  her  arms  around  the 
;ieck  of  her  sobbing  child,  an4  th^ey  both  went  aloud.  I 
^tood  a  few  yards  fpom  them,  with  tears  running  down  my 
^oung  cheeV^'  ^h^  sat  there  till  it  was  da^lc,  and  when 
she  arose  she  took  hold  of  Vo^h  ou;?  hands,  and  ve  >v^al]^ed 
tJ'Dut  i^  the  narrow,  dark  road  in  silence.  A  few  words  she 
said,  only  a  ^'ew,  but  J  haye  never  forgotten  them  : — 

"  My  dear  boys,  never  be  idle,  neyer  steal  j  pray  to  Qo(J 
to  make  you  honest  and  good.  Ai^d  you,  James,  do  be  a 
good  lad,  for  your  njother's  sake." 

We  both  promised,  and  prpmised,  J  am  sure,  yery  so- 
lemnly,    James,  I  think,  is  now  in  heaven,  and  I  hope  tlie 
writer,  through  the  mercy  qf  a  deg-r  crucified  Savioijr,  is  on 
<^isi;he  way  thero. 

George,  with  other  two  men, — John  Taylor  and  Thomas 
|jang,  charged  with  the  same  robbery,  were  examined  before 
the  magistrates,  and  all  thj-ee  sent,  heavily  ironed,  to  Lan- 
p^aster  Cattle,  to  await  their  trial  at  the  n^xt  assises. 

Hov  many  idle  mfn  haye  entered  through  the  arch  of 
|the  fr  >wning  walls  of  Lancaster  Oastle ;— r-entered,  too,  be- 
fiause  they  loere  idle  !  for  indolences  was  at  the  foundation,  at 
the  very  poot  of  their  crimes.  Hp w  many  idle  men  and  wopjen 
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are  at  this  moment  pacing  those  narrow  dens  like  wild 
beasts,  or  lying  on  their  iron  beds  in  sullen  wrath,  or  writh- 
ing with  remorse  from  the  fiery  stingings  of  a  guilty  con- 
science, or  sinking  in  despair,  or,  where  the  squI  in  not  yet 
callous,  thinking  of  homes  by  them  made  desolate, — of  rela 
tives  by  them  made  to  blush  with  shame, — of  wife  and 
children  made  by  them  to  weep  and  sigh  in  hopeless  sorrow  ! 
Oh,  indolence  !  indolence  ! — thou  proof  and  scourge  of  man's 
foul  sius,  what  crimes  have  sprung  from  thee ! 

I  well  remember  the  intelligence  reaching  Rochdale  that 
George  was  condemned  to  death  ;  and  I  also  remember  that 
day  poor  James,  his  son,  could  not  eat  his  dinner,  but  gave 
it  away  to  the  boys  in  the  school.  Poor  Ind  !  he  was  in  great 
trouble.  His  distracted  mother  set  out  for  Lancaster,  to  ask 
permission  to  have  a  last  interview  with  her  husband,  and 
to  beg  his  body.  The  sorrow-smitten  creature  travelled  oi\ 
foot  many  weary  miles  on  l^er  melancholy  errand. 

**  Oh  !  virtuous  woman,  thou  wert  made 
Like  heaven's  own  pure  and  lovely  light, 

To  cheer  life's  dark  and  desert  shade, 
And  guide  man'n  erring  footsteps  right. 

"  And  when  the  last  sad  scene  is  past, 

'Tis  woman  weeps  upon  his  bier  ; 
Silent,  yet  long  hev  sorrows  last ;  ' 

Unseen  she  sheds  affection's  tear  !  " 

Both  her  requests  were  granted,  and  the  night  before  hiq 
execution  she  was  admitted  into  his  cell. 

In  those  parting  moments,  when  holding  the  hand  an  ^ 
looking  into  the  moistened  eyes  o:'  some  dei^r  friend  whom 
we  fear  we  shall  never  see  again,  the  heart  is  often  filled 
with  irrepressible  sorrow.  To  stand  by  the  death-bed  of 
Home  loved  one,  to  hear  their  la^t  whispered  farqwell,  q,n4 
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witness  their  last  sigh,  has  often  bowed  down  the  stoutest 
hearts.  To  take  the  last,  look  of  the  closing  grave, — closing 
over  the  remains  of  those  for  whom  our  affections  were 
stronger  than  life  or  death,  has  brought  many  to  the  border 
of  madness.  All  this  is  sorrowful  enough  ;  but  what  must 
it  be  for  a  wife  and  a  mother  to  txke  the  last  look,  and 
speak  the  lastpartii.g  word  to  her  husband  goingto  be  hanged ! 

I  believe  in  broken  hearts ;  I  believe  there  may  be  anguish 
BO  deep,  so  profound,  that  all  human  aid  is  utterly  useless. 
But  I  also  believe  that  there  is  one  Hand  that  can  bind  up 
broken  hearts,  and  that  Hand  sustained  the  wife  of  George. 

After  the  interview  she  took  shelter  in  a  cottage  house 
in  the  town  for  the  night.  She  thought  not  of  rest,  but 
wandered  about  the  room  all  night,  unable  to  speak.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  that  dreadful  20th  of  April,  she  heard 
the  sounds  of  many  feet  hastening  to  the  castle,  to  get  a  good 
place  for  seeing  the  deata-strugglos  of  a  fellow  baing.  Drunk- 
ards, racers,  dog-fighters,  thievoa,  and  robbers — the  scum  and 
drcgb  of  society, — siugmg  obscene  songs,  whistling,  shouting, 
laughing  and  svctaring, — hundreds  of  the  lowest  and  laziest 
characters  gathered  around  the  gallowa.  Only  such  could 
bear  to  look  upon  such  a  scene  ;  for  a  man  Ui&t  can  take 
pleasure  in  seeing  another  man  hanged,  is  not  unlikely  to 
be  hanged  himself. 

George  was  executed.  After  he  was  cut  down,  his  body 
was  handed  over  to  his  trembling,  solibing  wife.  She  had  a 
coffin  ready,  and  hired  a  cart  to  carry  his  remains  to  Boch- 
dale.  When  the  crowd  of  idlers  had  dispersed,  the  coffin 
was  lifted  into  the  cart,  and  she  began  to  retrace  her  steps 
the  wearisome,  dreary  miles,  she  had  come.  For  a  long  time 
she  walked  alone  behind  the  cart — walked  until  she  was 
faint  and  foot-sore.     "Yet,  weary  as  she  was  she  refused  to 
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ride,  thinking  it  disrespectful  to  the  dead.  But,  her  strength 
failing  her,  she  reluctantly  consented  to  be  lifted  into  the 
cart.  Before  she  reached  her  home  the  evening  came  on ; 
and,  in  the  black  and  dark  night,  sitting  beside  the  oofiBn 
containing  the  body  of  her  dead  husband,  she  passed  the 
house  in  which  they  had  lived  when  he  committed  the  first 
robbery, — the  house  and  home  of  her  children, — and,  in  the 
darkness,  arrived  at  the  narrow  court  in  Town  Meadows, 
from  which  George  was  taken  to  his  grave. 

On  my  last  visit  to  Kendal,  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Benevolent  Society  of  that  town,  I  called  at  Lancaster,  at 
the  request  of  a  lady  friend  of  mine,  to  give  an  address  to 
the  poor  mothers  she  had  brought  together  for  that  purpose. 
Her  father,  a  magistrate,  had  kindly  obtained  permission  for 
me  to  look  through  the  castle ;  and,  after  the  address,  in 
company  with  the  lady,  1  went  through  the  small  door  of 
the  ma«sive  arch  of  that  ancient  fortress.  The  moment  the 
door  closed  behind  us,  painful  and  gloomy  thoughts,  mingled 
with  other  feelings,  came  rushing  into  my  soul.  I  was  dis- 
tressed to  think  that  such  a  huge  prison  was  necessary  in 
any  part  of  this  world.  Towering  walls  and  battlements, 
firm  as  rocks  j  grated  windows  of  gloomy  cells ;  iron  doors 
to  deep,  dark  dungeons  ;  bolts,  bars,  chains,  and  gallows, — 
all  told  how  terrible  sin  is  in  its  consequences,  even  in  this 
life.  For  Christ's  ^redeemed  children,  sinners  saved  by  grace, 
don't  come  here.  Oh,  how  forcibly  these  engines  of  punish- 
ment for  crime,  these  penal  caverns,  these,  doleful,  silent 
cells,  proclaim  the  glorious  truth  of  the  divine  word  :  "  God- 
liness is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is"  Again  and  again,  while  walking  through 
the  various  scenes  of  this  castle  of  misery,  did  I  feel  thank- 
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ful  for  the  blessed  influence  of  that  religion  which  had  saved, 
protected,  and  guided  me  ;  fur,  had  it  not  been,  for  this,  I 
mi^t  have  been  long  since  found  amongst  the  felons  of  my 
country.     So,  like  Paul,  my  boasting  shall  be  in  Christ  only. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Governor  of  the  castle,  I  obtained 
a  copy  of  the  records  of  the  assizes,  as  far  as  related  to  the 
trial  and  sentence  of  George  ;  and  not  till  then  did  I  know 
that  he  had  two  companions  in  the  perpetration  of  the  rob- 
bery, which  was,  at  that  time,  a  crime  punishable  with  death. 
The  record  is  as  follows  : — 

"  George ,  John  Taylor,  and  Thomas  Lang,  tried  at 

Lancaster  assizes,  March,  1822.     George sentenced 

to  death,  and  executed,  20th  of  April,  1822  ;  the  other  two 
were  transported  for  life ; — for  a  burglary  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Gregg,  Hop  wood,  near  Rochdale,  in  October^  1821;" 

I  also  requested  the  Grovernor  to  show  me  the  cell  where 
George  was  confined  the  night  before  his  execution.  I 
entered  :  the  heavy  door  was  bolted  and  barred,  and  in 
darkness  I  sat  down  on  the  foot  of  the  iron  bed,  with  strange 
feelings, — feelings  not  easy  to  describe.  I  then  went  to 
the  fatal  door,  or  window,  looking  from  the  castle  to  the 
church-yard, — the  opening  where  George  stepped  out,  pini- 
oned and  bound,  to  lool-  his  last  look  on  this  world  before 
he  was  launched  into  eternity. 

As  I  stood  and  looked  on  this  mournful  part  of  the  old 
castle, — mournful  because  of  its  painful  associations, — and 
knew  that  it  was  the  spot  where  many,  in  a  moment,  and  in 
the  prime  of  life,  had  been  violently  sent  from  an  en*ing  to 
an  unerring  tribunal,  I  thought  and  still  think,  that,  if  their 
melancholy  end  could  be  traced  to  its  true  cause,  it  miglit 
be  written  on  the  grave  of  thousands  besides  George, 

HE    WAS    RUINED,    IMPRISONED,    AND     HANGED,    BECAUSE 
HE    WAS    TOO    IDLE   TO    WORK. 


JAMES  BURROWS. 


**  He  that  walketh  with  wise  meu  shall  be  wise,  but  the  companion 
of  fools  shall  be  destroyed." — PROVERfis  xiii.  20. 


When  concluding  the  narrative  of  "  George,"  I  thought 
I  would  never  again  write  on  so  painful  a  subject ;  but  a 
request  from  poor  James  Burrows,  made  only  sixteen  hours 
before  his  execution,  that  I  would  "  make  his  mournful 
condition  a  warning  to  all  young  men,"  leaves  me  no  choice 
in  the  matter ;  for  how  could  I  refuse  him  anything  in  that 
dreadful  hour  1  I  felt  I  could  not,  and  promised  to  carry 
out  his  wish  to  the  best  of  nly  ability. 

I  am  no  believer  in  dreams  ;  neither  do  I  despise  them. 
No  doubt  they  are  often  the  result  of  some  physical  con- 
ditio.is, — the  tangled  fi*agments  of  mental  emotion,  or  the 
reflex  action  of  our  working  hours.  It  is  probable  that  from 
this  last  cause  I  was  greatly  troubled  in  my  sleep  on  the 
night  of  August  2^rd,  1866,  for  I  had  been  hoping,  during 
the  whole  day,  that  the  Home  Secretary  might  possibly 
grant  a  reprieve  to  James, — prolong  one  life,  and  save 
Manchester  from  the  demoralizing  effects  of  a  public  execu- 
tion. So  deep  had  been  the  impression  during  the  night, 
and  so  great  was  my  anxiety  about  the  young  man,  from 
knowing  something  of  his  family  before  they  left  Bamford, 
that  in  the  morning  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  gain  admission 
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to  his  cell.  I  knew  the  difficuItieB  would  be  great,  for  the 
condemned  are  very  properly  guarded  from  unnecepsaiy 
intrusion. 

On  approaching  the  prison,  I  found  crowds  of  people 
lounging  about,  and  workmen  engaged  in  fixing  strong  bar- 
riers across  the  streets.  I  entered,  and  requested  one  of  the 
warders  to  forward  my  card  to  Mr.  Thomas  "Wright.  The 
venerable  philanthropist  soon  made  his  api)earance,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Bagshawe,  the  patient,  kind-hearted  chaplain 
of  the  gaol.  They  both  expressed  their  joy  that  I  had  come, 
and  sent  a  joint  request  to  the  High  Sheriff,  Sir.  R.  Armit- 
age,  for  his  permission  to  admit  me  to  see  the  condemned 
prisoner. 

And  here  I  would  mention  a  few  incidents  that  tran- 
spired during  the  short  time  I  was  waiting  for  the  order. 

Outside  the  iron  gates,  and  pressing  against  the  bars, 
hundreds  of  very  young,  ragged,  dirty  boys  and  girls  were 
gathered,  all  of  whom  ought  to  have  been  at  work  or  at 
school.  Such  a  miserable  and  pitiable  sight  I  never  before 
beheld ;  nor  could  I  help  thinking  that  many  in  thaf  youth- 
ful G^athering  were  candidates  for  the  i)ri8on,  if  not  for  the 
gallows,  but  not  from  any  fault  of  their  own.  Poor  things ! 
doubtless  many  of  them  were  the  children  of  drunken  or 
thoughtless  parents. 

Whilst  looking  on  this  mass  of  squalid  wretchedness,  the 
police  began  to  beat  them  back  to  make  room  for  a  proces- 
sion of  publicans,  who  were  coming  down  the  steps  from  the 
Brewster  Sessions,  that  had  just  been  held  in  the  court- 
room. Here  was  a  junction  indeed — the  victims  and  their 
destroyers.  And  these  crime-manufacturers  had  been  asking 
^n  extension  of  power  to  carry  on  their  terribly  ruinous 
business  !     Before  tbey  went  out  of  the  gates,  they  were  in 
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the  right  place ;  and  all  Brkwster  Sessions  ought  to  be 
held  in  the  New  Bailey.     If  they  were,  and  the  wires  and  . 
children  of  drunkards  had  the  power  of  the  keys,  they 
would  not  soon  be  let  out 

The  High  Sheriff  having  granted  the  urgent  request  of 
Mr.  Bagshawe  and  Mr.  Wrigl.^,  we  all  three  threaded  our 
way  through  the  gloomy,  winding  passages,  past  the  grated 
window  and  bolted  door  of  many  'jtcell,  until  we  reached  the 
one  occupied  by  James  Burrows.  Poor  lad !  he  sat  on  a 
square  buffet  reading  a  pictorial  copy  of  Watts'  "Divine 
Songs."  The  moment  we  entered  he  rose,  and  seemed  glad 
at  the  return  of  his  two  venerable  friends. 

A.nd  here  let  me  describe  this  unfortunate  young  man, 
not  yet  nineteen  years  of  age.  In  height  he  was  about  five 
feet  ten  inches,  and  stout  in  proportion.  He  had  glossy 
black  hair,  a  full  face,  ruddy  cheeks,  and  fair  skin.  He 
was  clothed  in  the  felon's  dress, — a  round  jacket,  and  vest 
of  party  colours  (like  patch-work),  coarse  woollen  trousers, 
aud  a  narrow  black  stock  round  his  neck, — yet  he  looked  a 
handsome,  healthy,  strong  young  man.  As  I  gazed  at  him, 
and  thought  that,  before  noon  the  following  day,  his  fine 
frame  would  be  laid  in  a  murderer's  grave,  I  felt  what 
language  could  never  express. 

On  being  introduced  to  him  he  took  hold  of  my  band,  and 
for  some  time  held  it  in  silence.  But  seeing  the  tears 
streaming  down  my  face,  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  quietly 
sat  down,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands.  We  all  followed 
his  example  ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  none  of  us  could 
speak  one  word.  James  again  sighed,  and,  laying  his  hand 
on  my  knee,  said, — 

"  Do    you  remember,  one  Sunday,  speaking  to  me  and 

some  other  young  men,  who  were  pigeon-flying  near  Thorn- 
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ham  lane,  and  telling  us  that  Sabbath-breaking,  dog-running, 
and  pigeon-flying  must  oome  to  a  bad  endf ' 

"  I  think  I  do  ;  for  I  have  spoken  to  young  men,  on  the 
road  from  Rochdale  to  Middleton,  about  bad  company, 
pigeon-flying,  and  Sabbath-breaking,"  I  replied. 

"  Yes,  you  did ;  but  we  only  laughed  at  you  when  you 
were  gone,  for  we  were  a  bad  lot.  Like  and  like  go  to- 
gether ;  and  wicked  company  has  brought  me  to  this. 
Living  at  an  ale-house,  going  to  ale-houses,  and  bad  com- 
pany have  done  it  all  ;  and  it  will  do  it  for  more  besides  me. 
Oh  !  I  wish  I  had  taken  warning  in  time."  . 

James  again  sighed,  and  taking  the  book  he  had  been 
reading  from  a  small  table,  he  opened  it  at  the  nineteenth 
'page.  Handing  it  to  me,  he  folded  his  hands,  and  with  a 
trembling  voice  began  : — 

*'  Almighty  God,  Tliy  piercing  eye 

Strikes  through  the  shades  of  night, 
And  our  most  secret  actions  lie 

All  open  to  Thy  sight. 

"  There's  not  a  sin  that  we  commit 

Nor  wicked  word  we  say, 
But  in  that  dreadful  hook  'tis  writ. 

Against  the  judgment  day. 

"  And  must  the  crimes  that  I  have  dene 

Be  read  and  published  there  ? 
Be  all  exposed  before  the  sun, 

While  Ynen  and  angels  hear  ?  V; 

*'  Lord,  at  thy  feet  ashamed  I  lie,  V- 

Upwards  I  dare  not  look  ;  - 

Pardon  my  sins  before  1  die. 
And  blot  them  from  Tliy  book." 

During  the  reape«tiiig  of  this  hymn,  James  remained  seat(  d 
on  the  bquare  buffet ;  but  so  intense  had  his  feelings  become, 
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that  he  now  rone  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ceiling — his 
hands  being  stWl  clasped,  and,  with  a  bursting  heart,  cried 
out  in  the  woi*ds  of  David,  recorded  in  the  tifty-first  Psalm, 
— **  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God,  according  to  thy  loving 
kindness ;  according  iinto  the  multitude  of  Thy  tender 
mercies  blot  out  ray  tranRgressions.  Wash  me  thoroughly 
from  my  iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin.  For  I 
acknowledge  my  transgressions ;  and  my  sin  is  ever  before 
me.  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  me.  Oast  me  not  away  from  Thy  presence ; 
and  take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me."  He  repeated  the 
entire  Psalm,  laying  great  emphasis  on  the  1 4tu  ,  er»v  : — 
"  Deliver  me  from  bfood-guittinesa,  O  God,  Thou  God  of 
my  salvation  ;  and  my  tongue  shall  sing  aloud  of  Thj  right- 
eousness." 

While  he  was  repeating  the  hymn  and  psalm,  and  especi- 
ally the  concluding  words,  James's  voice  seemed  to  be  choking 
with  intenne  agony.  He  let  his  hands  fall,  and  quietly  sit- 
ting down,  with  quivering  lip  said, — "  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  Yes,  he  did.  And  what 
could  I  do  without  Him?  Then  again  springing  to  his 
feet,  at  the  top  of  his  voice  he  cried  out,  "  Him  that  cometh 
unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out :"  and,  turning  quickly 
ronnd  to  Mr.  Bngshawe,  he  said,  "  That  is  the  ptssage  for 
me, — for  poor  James !  O,  when  1  heard  that  passage, 
I  grnb'd  it! — hope  came  when  I  first  heard  ttiat,  and  I 
grab'd  it !" 

On  expressing  my  surprise  at  his  quoting  the  Scriptures 
so  correctly,  and  informing  him  that  I  had  understood  from 
the  newspapers  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  he 
replied, — 

"When  I  camo  here  I  knew  nothing  but  wickedness.     I 
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did  once  go  to  the  Suaday-school  in  Bamford,  before  we  re- 
moved from  there  to  von  cursed  alehouse ;  and  I  also  went 
a  i«hort  time  after  we  removed  to  Thomham  school.  But  I 
left,  and  joined  bad  and  idle  com(>any,  and  soon  lost  all  I 
bad  learned.     Those  schools  look  nice  to  me  now  ! 

"  Lord,  how  delightful  'tis  to  see 

A  whole  assembly  worship  Thee,      n 
At  once  they  sing,  at  onoe  they  pray, 
^  They  hear  of  heaven,  and  learn  the  way." 

**  Yes,  they  learn  the  way,  and  if  I  had  remained  at  the 
Sunday 'School,  I  nhould  have  learned  the  way  too.  That  is 
a  nice  line, —'They  learn  the  way!'  Then,  looking  at  Mr. 
Bagshawe  and  Mr.  Wright,  he  said, — 
'  *•  These  two  dear  friends  have  taught  me  all  I  know  that 
is  good  ;  for  I  knew  nothing  but  wickedness  before  I  came 
here.  1  was  a  wandering  sheep.  I  have  learned  to  read, 
and  to  write  a  little,  and  to  think  of  my  precious  snul,  since 
that  dreadful  day,  thirteen  weeks  last  Monday.  Had  J  had 
a  thousandth  part  of  the  religion  outside  these  walls  that  I 
have  learned  inside,  I  should  have  kept  away  from  wicked 
companions,  and  never  have  come  bere.  But  like  and  like 
go  together ;  knd,  Mr.  Ashworth,  te' '  ^\\  young  men  from 
me,  four  things : — 

1.  To  keep  the  Sahhathrday  holy; 

2.  To  go  to  some  place  of  worship; 

3.  To  keep  from  t/ie  alehouse;  andf 

4.  To  keep  out  of  bad  atid  idle  company.       ^-'^ 
If  they  do  these  they  will  never  be  imprisoned,  transported, 
or  hanged." 

"  What  do   you  mean  by  thirteen  weeks  Inst  Monday, 
James  1"  I  asked. 
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"  Mean  !  I  thiuk  I  mean  enough,"  he  replied  "  It  wat 
the  (lay  poor  John  firennan  whh  mui'<lered  !  I  wonder  Qod 
(lid  not  Htiike  me  dead  that  day,  and  8«nd  me  to  hell ;  and 
I  do  thank  Him  that  he  did  not." 

"  And  how  could  you  do  such  a  deed,  James,  for  I  hear 
you  have  confessed  you  did  it." 

"  Do  it !  I  wonder  now  how  I  could  do  it.  When  a  man 
once  begins  to  serve  Satan,  he  does  not  know  what  he  will 
make  him  do.  But  I  have  been  led  on  by  bad  companions, 
and  by  one  more  wicked  than  the  rest,  who  was  always  brag- 
ging of  what  he  had  done.  I  thought  I  would  be  us  clever 
us  him.  I  had  nothing  against  Breunan,  iK)or  man,  but  I 
would  have  his  money.  After  I  had  done  the  deed,  the  man 
that  has  been  a  cuise  to  me  had  seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
of  the  money, — five  shillings  of  which  went  to  pay  off  an 
ale-scoi-e  he  owed." 

Here  James's  feelings  so  overpowered  him  that  he  rose, 
exclaiming, — 

"  "What  will  become  of  John  Brennan's  poor  wife  and 
children  !  If  I  had  any  money  I  would  leave  it  all  to  them. 
Mr.  Ash  worth,  can  you  get  them  something  V 

I  promi8e<l  I  would  send  what  I  could,  and  this  seemed 
to  ^ve  him  some  little  comfort. 

Let  it  not  be  8up|)08ed  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  can 
weep  for  the  criminal,  and  forj^et  the  victim  of  his  crimes  ; 
and  wring  ray  hands  over  the  felon,  and  forget  his  foul  deeds. 
Murder  is  murder,  whether  it  be  one  that  makes  the  villain, 
or  t/iotiaamfa  that  make  the  hero.  I  hoi>e  mankind  will  ever 
look  on  the  man  of  blood  with  horror.  Jumes  Burrows  was 
a  great  sinner,  but  he  had  been  greatly  sinned  against.  I 
Bliall  not  say  one  word  about  his  pai  ents  or  his  family ; 
James  requested  that  I  would  not,  and  they  have  had  trouble 
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enough.  But  character  is  often  transmitted  irom  parents  to 
children,  and  this  fact  ought  to  he  more  generally  recognized 
than  it  is.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  natural  dis- 
positions of  men  as  in  the  hi-eed  of  horses  or  dogs  ;  and 
while  the  propensity  to  do  evil  is  in  all,  some  inherit  it  more 
than  othei-a.  Surround.ng  circumstances,  too,  often  favour 
and  even  force  its  strong  development,  as  in  the  case  of 
James  Burrows.  Surel}*  some  synipathy  may  be  shown  for 
such,  and  some  pity  be  legitimately  bestowed  on  them. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  truly  religious  parents  little  know 
how  much  they  have  to  be  thankful  for,  encircled  from  child- 
hood, as  they  have  been^  with  good  example,  tenderness,  love, 
and  favorable  influences.  They  are  sheltered  from  those 
tierce  temptations  that  might  have  been  their  utter  destruc. 
tion,  body  and  soul.  For  nothing  but  Divine  grace  can 
restrain  some  characters  ;  and  the  old  Lancashire  minister 
and  martyr,  John  Bradford,  was  right,  when,  seeing  evil- 
doers on  the  way  to  execution,  he  exclaimed,  "  But  for 
the  grace  of  God  there  goes  Juhn  Bradford  !" — and  many 
more  may  say  the  same,      i    >v/    ^i  u:  ?  tv^?;  A  4       ^;    ■ 

Some  have  said,  "  Swing  the  wretch  off,  and  have  done 
with  him,  foi  he  richly  deserves  it !"  Few,  very  few,  have 
had  what  they  deserve  ;  and  I  think  that  no  man  who  knows 
his  own  heart  would  ever  utter  such  unfeeling  words.  No ; 
tlie  good  man  mourns  over  these  dreadful  evidences  of  fallen 
humanity  ;  but  his  very  sorrow  purifies  his  soul,  and  nerves 
him  for  greater  good.  The  field  of  labour  widens  before  him, 
and  he  sees  lie  must  still  work  on.  Yes,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  work  on  !  No  one  can  tell  how 
many  scaffolds  you  have  prevented  being  erected.  Of  one 
thing  you  may  rest  well  assured,  that  you  can  never  labour 
in  vain  in  the  Loud, 
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Just  when  I  had  promised  James  thut  ilm  widow  and 
children  of  his  victim  should  not  be  forgotten,  whether  from 
the  sound  of  a  bell,  or  some  other  cause,  he  knew  it  was 
four  o'clock  ;  and,  with  a  deep  sigh,  said, — 

"  Sixteen  hi)ur8  ;  sixteen  hours,  and  then  !" 

James  kuew  that  he  could  not  live  more  than  sixteen 
hoiii-s,  for  he  neither  ex|>ected  nor  wiahed  for  a  reprieve.  He 
frequently  said  he  ought  to  die  for  his  great  crime,  and  he 
had  a  fear  of  Hgain  falling  into  bad  company,  either  in  prison 
or  out,  and  his  mind  was  entirelv  fixed  on  thinfjs  eternal. 
Humanly  s[)eaking,  he  had  sixteen  hours  to  live  ;  but  how 
uncertain  is  human  I'te  !  A  young  man,  talking  about  the 
execution  to  one  of  his  fellow- workmen,  said, — "  I  will  work 
overtime  to-day,  for  I  am  going  to  see  Burrows  hanged  on 
Saturday."  But  in  six  hours  the  youug  man  s  dead  body 
lay  waiting  tlie  coroner's  inquest !  Immediately  after  he 
hK,d  spoken  the  woi-ds,  he  fell  from  the  top  of  a  building  in 
Bamford,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot.  He  went  to  his 
account  before  tho  man  he  was  going  to  see  executed  I  So 
uncertain  is  human  lite  ;  and  no  man  is  wise  who  is  not  pre- 
pared for  this  uncertainty. 

Seeing  I  was  about  to  leave,  James  looked  me  in  the  face. 
I  understood  that  look,  and  said, — "  Yes,  James,  I  will  pray 
with  you."  James  now  loved  prayer,  and  had  praytsd  with 
his  father,  mother,  and  sister,  when  they  visited  him  in 
prison.  W3  all  four  knelt  down, — James  first.  Ho  knelt 
at  a  small  table,  his  elbows  resting  upon  it,  with  his  hands 
clasped,  and  his  face  lifted  towards  the  top  of  the  cell.  F<»r 
a  short  time  we  kept  in  sil^nco ;  for  my  utterance  was 
choked,  and  I  felt  that  silence  was  more  eloquent  than  words. 
I  had  prayed,  in  my  feeble  way,  under  many  varied  circum- 
stanciis,  with  almost  every  variety  of  character,  but  never 
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with  a  fellow-sinner  within  sixteen  hours  of  his  execution. 
O,  how  weak  were  words  at  that  moment,  and  how  my 
heart  yearned  for  power  to  plead  with  the  Friend  of  binners 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  doomed  one  that  knelt  sobbing  by  my 
side  ! 

After  prayer,  we  all  rose  up  except  James,  who  still  re- 
mained with  clasped  and  uplifted  hands  and  closed  eyes, 
repeating;  his  favourite  promise, — "  Him  that  cometh  unto 
me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out  j"  and,  in  the  anguish  of  his 
spirit,  he  cried  out, — "  Yes,  Lord,  I  come  !  Jesus,  I  come  ! 
O,  I  come,  I  come  ! 

'  Just  as  I  am — without  one  plea, 
But  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me, 
I  And  that  Thou  bidst  me  come  to  Thee, 

0  Lamb  of  God,  I  come. 

'Just  as  I  am — and  waiting  not 

To  rid  my  soul  of  some  dark  blot ; 

To  Thee,  whose  blood  can  cleanse  each  spot, 

0  Lamb  of  God,  I  come. 

• 

'  Just  as  I  am — though  tossed  about 
With  many  a  conflict,  many  a  doubt, 
Fightings  within,  and  fears  without, 

0  Lamb  of  God,  I  come.'  " 

With  a  power  and  earnestness  I  never  before  witnessed, 
he  repeated  the  whole  of  that  beautiful,  broken-hearted 
sinner's  hymn,  before  he  rose  from  his  knees  !  I  need  nut 
say  how  affecting  was  the  scene. 

Another  favourite  hymn  he  constantly  repeated  was, — 
"Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  nearer  to  Thee." 

Referring  to  it  he  remarked  to  the  chaplain,  "  Sir,  if  I  were 
as  near  to  God  now,  as  I  was  far  from  him  when  I  came 
into  this  prison,  I  am  very  near  him  this  moment." 
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On  taking  my  leave,  he  again  requested  me  to  speak  to 
young  men,  and  warn  them  of  bad  company  and  Sabbath- 
breaking.  He  also  desired  to  make  nie  some  present,  and 
looking  round  the  cell,  he  took  from  the  small  table  the 
pictorial  copy  of  Watts'  Hymns  he  was  reading  when  we 
entered,  turned  down  the  leaf  at  the  Unes,  "  Alraighy  God, 
Thy  piercing  eye."  The  chaplain,  Mr.  B&gshawe,  at  our 
joint  request,  wrote  the  inscription,  and  Mr.  Wright  wit- 
nessed it.     The  vords  are, — 

"  Presenteti  to  Mr.  John  Ashworth,  of.  RochdaUy  in  ike 
cell  of  the  New  Bailey,  Salford,  by  James  Burrowe,  on 
tJie  24<A  of  August^  1866 — tlhe  day  before  his  execution. 

(Signed) 

"James  Burrows." 

I  now  took  leave  of  the  doomed  young  man,  but  could 
not,  during  the  whole  night,  forget  the  sad  interview,  and  in 
the  morning,  at  the  moment  I  believed  he  would  be  ascend- 
ing the  scaffold,  we  read  at  family  prayer  his  favourite  51st 
Psalm,  and  knelt  down,  not  forgetting  poor  James. 

Mr.  Bagshawe,  the  chaplain,  kindly  sent  me  the  following 
particulars  of  his  last  hours,  — 

"  You  saw  him  in  the  afternoon  of  the  last  entire  day  he 
lived;  I  left  him  about  eleven  in  the  evening,  returning 
about  six  in  the  morning.  He  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  we 
at  once  began  to  talk  about  what  was  the  nearest  his  heart, 
— those  divine  and  living  truths  that  live  and  abide  forever. 
We  then  knelt  down  before  that  God,  at  whose  bar  Jaiues 
would  in  two  hours  appear.  He  was  very  calm  and  hum- 
ble ;  not  a  word  or  action  unbecoming.     He  said, — 

"  '1  could  shed  tears  day  and  night,  but  that  would  not 
save  me.  Christ  only  can  save  me.  I  have  heard  about 
IS* 
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persons  dying  '  game/  but  I  hope  to  do  nothing  foolish.  It 
is  not  what  man  may  think,  but  God  thinks,  that  concerns 
me  now.' 

"  The  strange,  sickening  sounds,  arising  from  the  surging 
thousands  outside  the  prison  walls,  we  he&tti  very  plainly, 
and  the  noise  was  truly  dreadful.  I  feared  its  effect  on 
James,  but  it  did  not  move  him.  Seven  o'clock  struck,  and 
he  again  fervently  prayed  in  the  words  of  the  61st  Fsalui, 
and  all  knelt  down.     Mr.  Wright  engaged  in  prayer. 

"  At  twenty  minutes  to  eight,  the  High  Sheriff,  Under 
Sheriff,  tlie  Mayor  of  S.-ilford,  the  Governor  of  the  prison, 
and  tiie  hangman  came  into  the  cell.  The  Under  Sheriff 
aeked  James  if  he  had  any  communication  to  make.  At  his 
Inquest  I  produced  a  paper  he  had  signed,  acknowledging 
his  guilt,  and  read  it  aloud.  He  then  repeated  the  Oou- 
fesssion,  and  the  Collect  for  the  2l8t  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
with  such  earnestness  that  many,  and  even  Calcraft,  the 
hangman,  shed  tears.  After  he  was  bound,  the  procession 
moved,  and  I  read  the  service, — '  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life,'  &c.  -^; 

*'  Through  the  long  dark  cell-yard,  and  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  gallows.  Burrows  seemed  absorbed  in  repeating,  without 
an  omission,  the  whole  of  the  51st  Psalm.  The  procession 
paused,  and  he  emphatically  uttered  the  Lord's  prayer,  once 
more,  and  the  entire  hymn,  'Just  as  I  am,'  with  much 
energy.  I  then  closed  the  service,  and  my  work  being  done, 
took  leave  of  him.  Ere  I  reached  my  rouca  I  heard  the 
heavy  thud  of  the  falling  floor  of  the  scaffold,  and  all  was 
soon  over." 

I  thank  Mr.  Bagshawe  for  this  account  of  the  last  moments 
of  poor  James,  and,  like  him,  would  draw  a  veil  over  the 
scene  on  the  scaffold ; — that  scene  which  twenty  thousand 
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upturned  faces  beheld,  but  which  I  Lave  no  wish  to  describe. 
A  coffin  had  been  provided,  and  a  grave  was  in  readiness, 
and,  in  a  few  hours,  the  body  of  the  victim  of  bad  compan- 
ions waK  buried  in  that  grave.  As  I  stood  beside  it,  I 
remeicbered  standing  over  the  graves  of  those  who  had  been 
executed  at  Newgate,  London,  and  on  the  mounds  under  the 
willows,  in  Kirkdale,  Liverpool.  Now  I  stood  on  the  on£, 
the  iirst,  and  I  hope  the  1  \8t,  in  this  melancholy  spot,  and 
as  I  stood,  I  again  felt  how  terribly  true  are  the  words  of 
the  Holy  Book.  Thousands  of  young  men  and  young 
women,  who,  by  sin,  in  its  various  forms,  are  cut  down  in 
the  midst  of  their  years,  or  left  to  linger  out  a  life  of  suffer- 
ing and  sorrow,  worse  than  death,  could,  with  a  voice  loud 
as  the  roar  of  the  raging  storm,  bear  their  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  these  words  :  "  Hb  that  walketh  with  wise  hen 
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Thbrb  is  something  very  impressiye,  and  if  seen  aright, 
profitable  and  instructive,  in  marking  time's  silent  power. 
Ancient  nations  and  ancient  cities, — halls  and  palaces  of 
ancient  song,  moulder  into  ruin,  and  are  numbered  ivith  the 
things  tliat  were.  The  old  tree,  end  the  old  house,  sacred 
from  many  endearipg  associations,  crumble  into  dust,  and 
^succeeding  ages  know  them  oily  by  tradition.  But  nowhere 
JB  the  touch  of  time's  fatal  finger  seen  and  felt  so  distinctly 
as  in  the  gaps  mt^de  amongst  our  relations  and  friends,  or  in 
the  changes  in  schools  and  congregations  : — here  his  doings 
are  often  painfully  visible,  and  annual  records  have  to  tell  of 
their  death.  The  "  Chapel  for  the  Descitute  "  shares  largely 
in  these  changes,  for,  in  proportion  to  our  numbers,  we  have 
many  aged  and  infirm  people ;  and  this  year  two  of  these 
ancient  ones,  amongst  others,  have  fallen  from  our  ranks — 
old  John,  and  old  Mary,  his  wife.  One  is  dead,  and  the 
other  is  dying ;  and  two  more  primitive  creatures  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find. 

Old  John  was  small  in  stature,  had  thin  grey  hair,  carried 
his  head  on  one  side,  walked  with  a  short,  quick  step,  and 
leant  heavily  on  a  stout  hazel  stick.  Mary,  like  her  husband, 
was  short  in  stature,  had  grey  locks,  very  thin  in  flesK,  and 
had  a  sharp  nose.  She  wore  a  well-washed  printed  dress  of 
very  ancient  pattern,  but  no  crinoline  ;  a  scuttle-shaped  bon- 
net, a  white  linen  cap,  with  a  large  border  round  hw  small 
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face.  In  theii*  latter  days  they  were  so  infirm  that  they  had 
to  depend  on  friends  to  help  them  up  the  steps  of  the  chapel ; 
and,  when  they  made  their  appearance,  persons  sitting  in 
the  aisles  rose  to  make  way  for  the  feeble  couple  to  reach 
their  accustomed  place  amongst  the  aged  worshippers,  near 
the  platform. 

i  John,  in  his  younger  days,  had  been  a  very  hard-working 
man.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  had  been  a  "  slubber  " 
in  a  woollen  mill,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he 
had  never  once  entered  a  place  of  worship,  except  at  a 
funeral.  Like  thousands,  John,  during  these  thirty  years, 
lived  very  much  like  a  donkey — eatiitg,  working,  sleeping, 
drinking;  only  the  donkey  never  drank  until  it  tumbled 
into  the  gutter,  which  John  often  did.  But  he  adopted  one 
plan  which  drunkards  might  imitate  to  advantage, — he  got 
drunk  at  the  public-house  nearest  his  own  home  ;  for  he  said 
drink  was  so  bad  to  carry,  that  he  did  not  like  to  carry  it 
far.  His  little  wife  had  not  only  a  sharp  nose,  but  a  sharp 
tongue ;  and  the  sound  of  that  tongue  at  the  door  of  the 
driuking-house,  was  a  signal  for  John  to  finish  his  cup. 
Some  wives  fetch  their  drinking  husbands  home  when  they 
want  to  taste  a  little  themselves  ;  but  Mary  would  never 
touch  a  drop,  nor  would  she  pix>p  him  up  by  taking  hold 
of  his  arm  when  going  home,  for  she  said  people  could  not 
tell  which  was  the  tipsy  one.  If  he  fell,  he  fell,  and  she 
would  give  a  long  or  a  short  lecture  imtil  he  could  gather 
up  his  legs  and  walk.  Her  speeches  on  these  occasions  did 
not  vfjpy  much.     When  he  tumbled  she  would  say, — 

*'  There — down  again,  down  again  !  Thou  should  bring 
the  publican  with  thee  to  help  thee  up ;  thou  hast  bought  his 
fine  wife  another  yard  of  ribbon  for  her  fine  cap,  and  when 
thou  buys  her  another  yard  thou  wilt  roll  in  the  mud  again. 
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I  wonder  what  I  was  doing  when  1  wed  thee  ;  I  wish  it  was 
to  do  again.     Get  up,  this  minute ;  get  up  I" 

John  took  his  wife's  scolding  very  patiently ;  he  would 
scramble  to  his  feet,  balance  himself,  and  make  another 
trial.  He  thought  as  much  of  his  little  wife  as  such  charac- 
ters generally  do,  and  that  is  not  saying  much.  For  a  man 
to  pretend  to  love  his  wife,  when  he  leaves  her  fretting,  sor- 
rowing, lonely,  and  often  weeping  because  he  is  degrading 
and  disgracing  both  her  and  himself,  and  spending  the  money 
that  she  needs  fur  the  requirements  of  the  house, — for  such 
a  man  to  pretend  to  love  his  wife  or  children  is  downright 
hypocrisy  ;  a  man  is  what  he  does,  not  what  he  sai/a.  But 
there  was  one  good  thing  about  John — he  never  neglected 
his  work  fur  drink.  He  would  toil  hard,  at  his  toiling 
business,  during  the  week,  and  have  a  short  fuddle  on  the 
Saturday  evening,  and  a  longer  one  on  the  Sunday.  His 
careful,  plodding  wife  did  the  best  she  could  ;  she  kept  their 
cottage  clean,  had  a  tidy  fireside,  a  well-polished  set  of 
mahogany  drawers,  and  the  stockings  well  mended. 

But  what  a  life  was  this  for  two  immortal  beings,  made 
in  God's  image,  made  capable  of  the  highest  enjoyments — 
sleeping,  eating,  working,  merely  dragging  on  an  existence, 
and  nothing  more  ! — utter  strangera  to  those  higher  and 
sublimer  thoughts  arising  from  intellectual  aspirations ;  or 
those  still  grander  and  more  enduring  spiritual  emotions 
springing  from  union  and  communion  with  the  Fountain  of 
purity  and  bliss.  They  lived  as  many  live, — with  no  joyful 
greetings  for  the  return  of  the  blessed  Sabbath  morn ;  no 
longing  for  the  sweet  period  mercifully  given  for  the  gather- 
ing of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  ^.  U  to  those  earthly  sanc- 
tuaries emblematic  of  heavenly  mansions.  The  cheerful 
intermingling  of  the  followers  of  the  Lam\>,  as  they  gathered 
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from  hill  and  dell  round  their  various  altars  on  the  Lord's 
day,  never  found  John  or  Mary  joining  in  their  happy 
assemblies.  No  ;  nor  did  they  in  their  cottage  home  even 
kneel  together  in  prayer,  or  open  the  pages  of  the  Book  of 
life.  They  lived  without  (lod  and  without  hope,  conse- 
quently without  joy  and  without  poace ;  for  let  the  world 
say  what  it  will, — 

Solid  joya  and  lasting  pleasures 
None  but  Christiana  evei  knc 

Mary,  in  after  life,  when  speaking  of  this  long,  miserable, 
blank  period,  often  said, — 

"  We  lived  like  pigs,  and  worse  than  pigs,  though  we  were 
thought  to  be  as  good  as  our  neighbonra  Many  of  them 
died  in  iguomnce  and  sin,  and  I  can  never  tell  how  it  yvaa 
that  God  spared  our  John  and  mo ;  but  there  was  not  the 
same  chance  of  knowing  things  then  that  there  is  now,  and 
I  think  the  poor  were  less  cared  for.  There  were  not  so 
many  churches,  schools,  and  chapels.  There  was  one  place 
of  worship  about  two  miles  from  whera  we  lived,  but  the 
parson  never  went  to  see  after  any  of  us,  except  when  we 
had  a  child  christened  ;  for  we  always  brewed  a  peck  of  malt 
at  a  christening,  and  invited  the  parson  to  come  ;  yet  he  was 
a  very  decent  man,  taking  him  altogether,  for  I  never  heard 
tell  of  him  being  drunk,  though  he  liked  a  drop ;  but  I  think 
teetotal  parsons  are  tlic  safest,  for  then  they  can  say, — '  Do 
as  I  do,*  and  folks  will  tahe  more  notice  of  what  they  say." 

Mary's  opinion  may  or  may  not  be  endorsed  by  all,  but 
in  one  thing  she  was  right, — churches,  chapels,  and  schools 
have  greatly  multiplied,  and  the  privileges  of  this  day  are 
immeasurably  beyond  what  they  were  fifty  years  since. 
Old  p^ple  then  were  ignorant  of  the  simplest  principles  of 
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Ohristianity,  and  often  showed  their  ignorance  to  an  amaz- 
ing degree.  I  know  something  of  the  old  minister  to  whom 
Mary  referred,  and  have  often  been  to  the  church  or  chapel 
where  he  officiated  for  many  years.  One  hot  summer  morn- 
ing, as  this  minister  was  quietly  wending  his  way  up  the 
rising  ground  leading  to  the  church,  in  company  with  an  old 
man,  looking  at  the  hard,  cracked  ground,  and  the  brown, 
parched  fields,  he  said  to  his  aged  fiiend, — 

"  James,  we  must  have  pcayers  for  rain  to-day." 

James  stood  still,  looked  up  at  the  sky,  then  at  the 
waving  branches  of  the  trees,  and  quietly  replied, — 

"  It  won't  do,  minister ;  it  will  be  of  no  use.     You  might 

as  well  whistle  while  the  wind  is  where  it  is." 

I      Foolish  as  was  the  reply,  and  strange  as  such  ignorance 

ma/  seem  to  us  now,  let  us  remember  it  is  through  our 

.  schools,  and  especially  our  Sunday-schools,  that  we  have  been 

led  to  think  differently  ;  for  now  almost  every  child  taught 

there  could  tell  that  old  man  that  He  who  created  the  winds 

holds  those  winds  in  His  hands,  and  both  winds  and  clouds 

;  obey  Him.     We  live  in  a  glorious  day,  and  we  have  gloriouB 

privileges,  at  least  in  this  country.     He  that  is  a  fool  now^ 

in  things  sacred  and  divine,  is  a  fool  because  he  will  be  a 

fool ;  but  let  him  know  that  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  him 

will  much  be  required. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  old  John  and  Maiy,  arose  from 
seeing  them  at  the  chapel.  Many  have  heard  Mary  tell  of 
the  first  time  she  came.  When  repeating  the  story  she 
would  say  : — 

"  I  was  wandering  about  in  the  streets  one  Sunday  eve- 
ning, and  seeing  a  card  at  the  door  inviting  all  poor  people 
that  attended  no  other  [tlace  of  worehip,  I  fttood  still  and 
read  it,  saying  to  myself, — Chapel  for  the  Destitute  I  Chapel 
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for  the  Destitute  !  this  is  a  new  shop,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
8Hop  for  me,  for  I  am  destitute  enough  in  a]l  conscience,  and 
I  will  see  if  they  will  let  me  in.  I  went  in  and  saw  ficores 
as  poor  as  myself,  and  when  they  rose  up  and  all  began  to 
sing,  I  began  to  cry.  I  ne/er  was  so  affeected  in  my  life. 
The  hymn  was, 

Come,  let  us  Join  our  cheerful  songs, 

With  angels  round  the  throne. 

"  After  singing,  the  minister  began  to  read  out  of  the  Bible 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Luke.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
chapter.  When  he  was  reading  that  part  which  said,  '  Ex- 
cept ye  repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish,'  I  thought,  well  I 
have  done  some  things  which  I  had  better  not  have  done, 
but  I  am  not  so  bad  as  some  that  are  here,  by  a  long  way. 
But  when  he  came  to  that  part  which  says,  '  Strive  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate,'  he  stopped,  and,  looking  at  uc  all,  he 
said,  '  How  many  present  are  doing  what  Christ  here  com- 
mands, striving]  There  is  a  time  when  we  may  enter  the 
way  to  heaven,  and  a  tine  when  we  cannot ;  when  the  door 
is  shut  we  may  strive,  but  then  we  shall  strive  in  vain.'  I 
felt  very  strange  while  he  was  reading  and  speaking.  I  am 
not  striving,  I  thought,  nor  is  our  John,  and  if  heaven*s  door 
is  shut  on  us  it  will  be  a  very  sad  thing. 

"  Before  I  came  out  of  that  place  that  night,  I  began  to 
think  I  was  as  bad  as  any  one  in  it.  I  went  home  and  told 
our  John  all  about  the  chapel  and  what  I  had  heard,  and  I 
said  to  him,  I  can  understand  yon  man  every  word  he  says  ; 
he  neither  talks  about  Jews  or  Gentiles,  but  about  Jesus 
Christ  coming  to  seek  and  su\  e  lost  sinners  ;  that  we  are  all 
sinners,  and  that  Christ  died  to  save  us  all,  and  that,  except 
we  repent  and  receive  this  salvation,  the  door  will  be  shut, 
and  we  shall  perish. 
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"  I  wa«  in  g<)o<l  oarnest  while  I  whh  Jelling  our  Jolm,  aiul 
WH8  V  xed  to  Hee  tlmt  he  did  not  wern  to  care  ;  biit  I  t/Rid^ 
*  If  I  live  until  ivxt  Sunday  I  shall  go  to  you  pl.co  again, 
and  thou  uhalt  go  with  me.'  " 

Mary  did  not  nucceed  in  persuading  John  to  oonie  the 
following  Sunday,  nor  the  Sunday  ftdlowiog  that ;  but  uhe 
talked  80  much  about  the  chai)el,  telling  her  liusbaTid  all  kHo 
could  rememb-  r  about  the  rending  an<i  sermons,  and  tiyiu)^ 
to  induce  him  by  kind  words  to  make  a  ])romise  to  go  with 
her,  that  at  last  he  consented.  She  whs  ko  much  afraid  ho 
would  break  his  promise,  that  she  got  Matthew  Shepherd, 
an  old  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  call  a  little  before  the 
service  time  and  encourage  her  husband  to  go.  Between 
them  they  succeeded,  and  all  three  set  out  together.  Mary 
took  good  care  that  her  partner  got  as  near  to  the  preaclui' 
as  possible,  on  account  of  his  sli;;ht  deafness,  and  two  nmro 
attentive  hearers  cauld  not  be  found  in  our  congregaticii 
that  evening. 

As  they  were  returning  home  after  the  service,  M;uy 
flsked  Jo^n  how  he  liked  it,  and  if  it  was  not  true  that 
they  had  been  living  like  pigs. 

"  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  go  again,"  replied  John. 

"  Why  V  asked  his  wife  in  g^'eat  alarm. 

*'  Weil,  I  don't  like  to  be  made  uneasy,  and  I  have  ft^lt 
very  much  so  to-night ;  if  what  we  heard  be  triie,  I  have 
been  wrong  a  long  time." 

"It  is  true,  John,  and  we  have  both  been  living  as  if  we 
had  no  souls,  and  it  is  quite  time  we  began  to  cry  for  mercy, 
if  it  be  not  to  >  late ;  and  I  do  hope  God  will  jwirdon  us 
both,  for  I  feel  I  cannot  do  as  I  am." 

I  was  gidd  wlieu  I  heard  of  the  conversation  of  the  old 
couple,  but  was  still  more  pleased  when  I  was  informed  that 
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they  had  tiegun  to  pray  together  in  their  liumble  collar,  and 
tu  auk  others  to  pray  with  them.  The  B|)irit  of  God  bad 
wounded  their  oonseience  and  troubh^d  their  souls,  and  is  it 
not  a  nieroy  when  sinners,  high  or  low,  rioh  or  poor,  are 
troubled  on  account  of  their  sinsl  It  is  a  fearful  thing 
when  a  mail  is  so  hardened  in  his  crimes  that  he  is  past 
feeling.  One  of  the  kings  of  France,  Louis  XIV.,  said  to 
Feuelon,  "  When  I  hear  some  men  preach  I  am  pleased, 
and  with  others  I  am  edified  ;  but  when  I  hear  you  I  am 
miserable  and  unhappy,  and  feel  my  sins."  "  Thank  Ood 
.  for  that,"  said  Fenelon,  '*  for  if  there  be  no  feeling  of  need, 
there  will  be  no  crying  for  help."  Fenelon  was  right. 
"  God  1)6  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  !"  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
stereotyped  cry  of  every  contrite  spiiit,  and  that  cry  from  a 
breaking  heart  ever  was  and    vor  will  be  hoard. 

At  the  request  of  John  and  Mary,  a  part  of  our  company 
of  the  "  Destitute  "  went  weekly  to  hold  a  prayer-meeting 
in  their  cellar,  in  Faliuge-road,  and  glad  the  old  people  were 
to  receive  them,  for  one  of  the  true  signs  of  either  penitence 
01"  pardon  is  the  love  of  prayer, — not  simply  praying,  but 
loving  to  pray.  I  well  remember  attending  one  of  these 
devotional  gatherings.  The  co'oopany  that  day  consisted  of 
John  and  Mary,  Mtttthew  Shepherd,  John  Hamer,  an  old 
blifid  man,  a  street  sweeper  we  called  Ben,  a  half-wiii  called 
Robert,  and  several  others. 

This  Kobert,  or,  as  he  is  more  frequently  called,  "  Bobby," 
is  a  well-known  imbecile,  about  forty  years  of  age.  He  has 
small,  deup-sunk  eyes,  near  to  each  other,  a  low  forehead,  a 
strange,  vacant  look,  and  is  very  harmless.  He  regularly 
attends  some  place  of  worship,  knows  nothing  about  texts, 
Vmt  can  always  >;ell  when  it  is  twelve  o'clock.  He  seems  to 
hearken  to  all  that  is  said,  but  if  the  preacher  goes  beyond 
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the  time,  Bobby  leaves  him,  and  quietly  walks  out  of  the 
chapel.  There  is  not  one  spark  of  intoUigeDce  in  his  coun- 
tenance, bnt  he  can  be  moveu  to  joy  by  a  Sunday-school 
procession,  a  tea-party,  or  the  singing  of  children  ;  and  if 
the  preacher  should  mention  Canaan,  happy  land,  realms  of 
the  blest,  glory,  heaven,  or  Jesus,  then  he  clasps  his  hands, 
smiles,  and  looks  up,  and  seems  truly  happy  j  and  he  was 
happy  that  night. 

I  have  been  in  many  prayer-meetings,  and  heard  many 
strains  Ox  bumble  and  exalted  eloqienco,  but  none  more 
memorablf",  than  that  evening  in  that  cellar,  amongst  those 
simple-hearted  worshippers.  Old  John  prayed  first,  say  .g, 
after  he  had  repeated  the  Lord's  prayer, — 
«  "  O  Lord,  I  thank  Thee  for  Thy  goodne-s  to  me  and  our 
Mary.  We  had  nearly  been  lost,  and  should  have  been,  but 
Christ  Jesus  Kaved  us.  What  a  mercy  !  how  good  Thou 
(irt,  O  Lord.  Help  us  all  to  be  good,  and  to  praise  Thee, 
Amen." 

Mary,  very  modestly  and  tremblingly,  prayed  after  her 
husband,  saying, — 

**  Lord,  Thou  knowest  what  I  want  better  than  I  can  tell 
Thee,  for  I  feel  afraid  to  pray  when  so  many  are  here.  I 
can  pray  the  best  when  our  John  and  me  are  with  our  two 
selves  ;  but  Thou  knows  I  can  just  say  what  Peter  said, 
*  Thou  knows  all  t.hing8.  Thou  knows  I  love  Thee.*  And 
I  wish  I  could  love  Thee  more,  for  Thou  hast  done  wonderful 
things  for  all  of  us,  and  me  especially,  for  once  I  was  blind 
but  now  I  see.     Amen." 

After  singing  a  verse,  we  again  kneeled  down,  and  old 
Matthew,  always  simple  and  earnest  in  prayer,  said — 

"  0  Lord,  help  me,  and  help  me  to  pray.  I  have  had  hard 
work  to  get  down  on  my  knees,  for  old  age  is  making  my 
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joints  very  stiff.     I  know  what  that  passage  of  Thy  'word 
means  now,  better  than  ever  I  did  before. — tihe  spirit  is 
willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.     I  find  I  am  getting  very 
weak,  but  I  love  Thee,  Lord,  this  very  minute  as  much  as 
ever  I  did  in  my  life,  and  I  think  more  ;  and  if  these  old 
limbs  are  soon  to  tumble  into  the  grave,  well,  it  is  all  right, 
for  I  can  truly  say  that  if  my  heart  and  flesh  faileth,  '  Thou 
art  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  for  ever.'     But 
I  have  one  request  to  make.  Lord  ;  and  oh  !  I  do  wish  Thou 
would  grant  it  before  I  die.     Yon  wicked  sod  of  mine,  I 
think  he  gets  more  wicked  every  day ;  I  am  sometimes  ready 
to  wish  he  was  either  mended  or  ended.     O  that  I  could  but 
see  him  converted,  then  I  think  I  could  c^-le  any  minute.     I 
would  then  say,  with  old  Simeon, — *  Now  lettest  thou  Thy 
servant  depart  in  peace.'     And  now.  Lord,  look  at  us  all  at 
Thy  feet  in  mercy  ;  Thou  hast  dune  great  things  for  old  John 
and  Mary,  for  which  I  believe  they  are  glad  ;  and  they  may 
well  be  glad,  for  they  have  had  a  narrow  escape  ;  the  door 
had   been  near   shut.     And,  Lord,  bless  old  blind  John 
Hamer ;  I  think  sometimes  Thou  hast  perhaps  made  him 
blind  to  save  his  soul,  for  he  thinks  more  about  his  soul-, 
now  than  he  did  when  he  could  see.     David  said,  before  he 
was  afflicted  he  went  astray,  and  so  have  scores  done  besides 
David.     Lord,  bless  us  all,  and  make  us  what  Thou  would 
have  us  to  be  at  any  price,  for  it  will  be  the  best  for  us  in 
the  end,  and  the  end  will  soon  come,  and  then  I  hope  we 
shall  all  me^t  in  htaven.     Amen." 

While  old  Matthew  was  praying,  Ben,  the  street-sweeper, 
a  fine,  healthy,  middle-aged  man,  was  much  affected,  and, 
with  a  tremulous  voice,  said  in  his  prayer, — 

"  O  Lord,  when  I  see  these  poor  old  creatures,  and  think 
I  may  very  likely  live  to  be  as  old  as  they  are,  I  wonder 
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whether  I  shall  have  grace  to  keep  me  faithful  and  patient, 
for  I  am  sure  I  shall  need  it  then.  Well,  the  promise  is, 
that  as  our  day  is  so  shall  our  strength  be,  and  that  will  do 
both  for  me  and  them.  Help  us  all  to  have  our  lamps 
trimmed ;  for  to  know  they  are  trimmed  it  will  make  us 
happy,  whether  the  Bridegroom  comes  soon  or  late.     Amen." 

It  was  well  for  Benjamin  that  his  lamp  was  trimmed,  for, 
in  fourteen  days  after  he. offered  that  prayer,  he  was  laid  in 
his  grave,  though  the  most  likely  for  a  long  life  of  any  pre- 
sent at  that  meeting. 

I  repeat  the  simple  prayers  of  these  illiterate  people,  to 
show  how  their  hearts  were  imbued  with  the  love  of  God. 
The  intelligent,  educated  Christian,  when  bowing  before  his 
Maker  in  the  social  means  of  grace,  will  necessarily  clotlie 
his  thoughts  and  desires  in  more  elegnnt  language  ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  gets  nearer  to  the  throne  of  grace. 
Simplicity  in  prayer  is  taught  us  by  Him  who  is  the  medium 
of  all  effectual  prayer  ;  and  if  the  prayera  of  these  simple 
people  appear  in  the  eyes  of  some  to  be  irreverent,  my  ex- 
perience amongst  many  such  has  convinced  me  that  this  is 
more  in  appearance  than  in  truth. 

In  these  cellar  (>rayer-meeting8,  a  scene  both  painful  and 
pleasing  was  often  witnessed.  Feeble  and  infirm  as  old 
John  was,  he  would  kne«l  down  during  the  devotion.  No 
persuasion  could  induoe  him  to  remain  standing  or  seated; 
for  he  had  a  strong  'conviction  that  in  prayer  he  ought  to 
bow  down  bot^i  soul  and  body.  But  nfter  prayer  he  had  al- 
ways to  be  assisted  to  rise.  His  wife,  the  moment  she  rose, 
would  walk  across  (he  floor,  take  hold  of  his  arm,  and  help 
him  to  his  feet.  In  their  younger  days  she  could  scold  him, 
and  refuse  him  the  helping  hand,  when  he  lay  drunk  in  the 
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ditch;  but  now,  with  tears  of  thankfulness,  she  supports  his 
trembling  limbs, — raising  him  up  and  placing  him  in  his 
chair. 

Great  care  was  taken  that  John  and  Mary  should  not  be 
without  food,  clothing,  or  attendance.  They  had  a  small 
allowance  from  the  parish-funds,  and  many  kind  friends 
added  to  their  comforts  by  daily  seeing  to  their  personal 
wants  and  requirements. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  their  increased  infirmi- 
ties made  it  impossible  for  them  longer  to  attend  their 
"  blessed  chapel,"  as  they  called  it.  Old  Matthew  and  others 
had  brought  them  there  and  taken  them  back,  as  long  as 
they  could.  On  my  last  visit,  Maiy  expressed  a  conviction 
that  her  time  was  short,  and  spoke  with  remarkable  calm- 
ness of  her  ap]iroaching  end.  Her  only  concern  was  about 
leaving  her  old  partner  behind,  atd  she  frequently  desired 
that,  if  it  was- God's  will,  they  might  both  be  buried  on  the 
same  day.  But  this  desire  was  not  granted,  for  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th  of  February,  1866,  in  the  seventy- 
seventh  year  of  her  age,  her  last  lingering  whisper  died  on 
her  tongue,  and  that  last  whisper  was, — "  Mercy's  free." 

Mary  now  lies  buried  in  the  free  ground  in  the  Rochdale 
Cemetery,  and  John's  days  are  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  His 
mind  often  wandem,  and  then  he  forgets  that  his  aged 
partner  is  gone.  He  asks  her  to  sing  for  him  ;  he  talks  to 
her  about  the  chapel,  and  wonders  how  soon  old  Matthew 
will  call  for  him  ;  tells  her  if  no  one  calls  for  him  he  will 
try  to  go  himself,  and  wants  to  know  how  it  is  she  never 
speaks  to  him  now.  Because  she  does  not  answer  he  weeps, 
and  begs  her  to  speak  to  him  just  once  more.  Much  of  his 
time  he  sleeps,  but  during  his  conscious  hours  his  mind 
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is  fixed  on  eternal  things.  He  prays  for  the  people  at  the 
"  Destitute/'  prays  for  all  those  who  go  to  visit  Uie  sick  and 
poor,  nnd  prays  that  he  may  soon  be  taken  to  heaven. 
Soon  that  prayer  will  be  heard ;  and  I  believe  that,  when 
the  pages  are  read  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life,  on  these 
pages  will  oe  found  the  names  of  John  and  Mabt. 


A  SAD  STORY. 


Ages  to  ooiDe  will  hear  with  sadness  and  sorrow  of  the 
mournful  catastrophe,  involving  the  instant  destruction  of 
over  three  hundred  men  and  boys,  at  Barnsley,  in  Yorkshire, 
on  the  12th  day  of  December,  1866.  And  the  day  follow- 
ing, at  Tunstall,  in  Staffordshire,  one  fatal  and  fearful  ex- 
plosion killed  over  one  hundred  of  its  husbands,  brothers, 
and  sons,  calling  forth  the  shiieks  aiid  heart-rending  agony 
of  its  mothers,  widows,  and  orphans.  At  the  Land  Hill 
mines,  in  February,  1857,  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  were 
killed ;  and  at  the  Hartley  colliery,  in  January,  1862,  two 
hundred  aud  nine  peiished.  All  these  are,  indeed,  fearful 
in  the  immense  sacrifice  of  life  ',  but  Karnsley  exceeds  all 
colliery  explosions  on  record,  in  this  or  any  other  land. 

The   principal  newspapers    contained   short   telegraphic 

accounts  of  this  deplorable  accident,  on  the  morning  f>{  the 

13th,  and  the  Queen  telegraphed  from  Windsor  anxiously 

requesting  information,   for  she  could   always  weep   with 

those  that  weep.     And  when,  on  the  14th,  full  particulars 

were  given,  the  whole  country  felt  the  shock,     I  had  been 

on  a  distant  journey,  and  while  returning,  read  the  account 

with  painful  interest,  but  saw  the  first  mournful  evidence  of 

what  had  happened  at  the  Guide  Bridge  Junction.     There 

four  middle-aged  persons,  evidently  colliers,  were  waiting  at 

the  station  for  the  train  that  would  tiike  them  near  the  fatal 
19 
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mine.  Deep  sonv  w  on  each  countenance,  and  eyes  red  with 
weeping,  plainly  told  a  sad  tale.  Wishing  to  converse  with 
them,  I,  in  as  kindly  a  tone  as  possible,  said, — 

"  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  Bamsley,  my  dear  friends  1" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  all  on  a  sorrowful  errand,"  was  the 
reply.  V  *    ^  ^  =, 

"  Have  you  some  relatives  amongst  those  that  are  lost  1 " 
I  asked.  i«^ 

'  "  We  have  6ach  a  son  killed  !,"  -^     ^  ^ '^     *  - 

This  painful  answer,  accompanied  by  a  flood  of  tears,  made 
me  almost  regret  having  spoken  to  them  on  the  subject,  and 
I  felt  I  could  not  ask  any  more  questions. 

There  is  a  melancholy  interest  in  visiting  scenes  memor- 
able from  some  sad  events.  No  spot  in  all  the  parks  and 
squares  in  London  arrests  the  mind,  or  calls  forth  so  many 
associations,  as  the  few  square  yards  in  Sniithfield,  where 
the  martyrs  for  the  truth  bravely  met  their  fate.  Oxford 
boasts  many  places  sacred  to  the  good  and  brave,  but  none 
to  compare  with  the  place  where  Ridley  and  Latimer 
triumphed  in  death.  The  chronicles  of  our  sea-girt  shores 
contain  many  accounts  of  fatal  rocks  and  shoals,  but  none 
more  to  be  remembered  than  the  spot  that  wrecked  the 
"  Ro^^al  Charter  ;"  and  now  the  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire, 
and  visitors,  will  ever  regard  with  mournful  interest  this 
deep,  dark  sepulchre,  containing  three  hundred  uuburied 
dead.  ^■-'   '■  '•■■'''^'--     ■'"'  "''    - 

And  is  not  this  right  1  Js  it  not  well  for  the  living  that 
we  are  not  indifferent  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  1  Sad 
thoughts  are  often  the  best  thoughts ;  and  to  mourn  on  the 
spot  where  others  have  been  made  to  mourn,  draws  nearer 
our  sympathies  and  binds  humanity  in  closer  bonds.    The 
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hotme  of  mourning  is  sometimes  better  than  the  house  of 
feasting. 

Such  were  ray  thoughts,  and  such  my  experience,  on  the 
day  I  wended  my  way  through  Barnsley  to  the  Ardsley 
Oak  Colliery,  the  scene  of  the  terrible  exj)losion.  On 
nearing  the  place,  I  found  the  approach  to  the  pit's  mouth 
guarded  by  boards,  rails,  iron  ropes,  and  policemen.  On 
the  boards  wore  large  placards,  with  the  word,  "dangerous." 
Seeking  a  shelter  from  the  cold,  bleak  wind,  behind  a  low 
stone  office  near  the  pit,  I  watched,  with  feelings  not  to  be 
described,  the  dense  volume  of  dun  and  dark  smoke  rolling 
from  the  hot,  fif^ry  depths,  as  from  a  great  burning  furnace. 
But,  O  !  the  thought — ^the  sickening,  appalling  thought — 
that  down  that  flaming ^ulf  were  the  bodies  of  three  hun- 
dred human  beings,  the  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  and 
sons  of  heart-broiicn  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and  children, 
who  were  ringing  their  hands  in  the  wilduess  of  grief, 
agony,  and  despair. 

While  silently  standing  and  sorrowfully  looking  on  the 
scene,  I  was  joined  by  several  miners  who  had  relatives  and 
friends  in  the  pit.  Some  of  them  had  been  present  on  the 
day  of  tbo  explosion,  and  could  tull  of  the  fearful  events. 
They  spid  that  it  being  "  making-up  "  day,  more  men  were  in 
the  mine  than  usual  ;  and  a  terrible  making-up  day  it  was. 
i  It  was  about  half- past  one  on  the  12th,  when  a  territic 
booming,  followed  by  a  tremendous  rush  of  roaring  air, 
black  smoke,  and  broken  timber,  belched. 'forth  from  the 
shaft.  The  convulsion  shook  the  whole  country,  as  if  rent 
by  a  mighty  earthquake.  Immediately  the  inhabitants,  in 
frantic  terror,  came  running  from  all  parts,  — njostly  women 
and  children, — screaming  as  if  bereft  of  reasim,  wildly  ask- 
ing for  husbands  and  fathers.     And  well  they  might,  for 
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there  \vere  one  hnntlred  and  thirty  husbands  and  fathers 
down  the  i4|iiring  pit.  These  were  followed  by  long  lines  of 
people  running  in  from  more  distant  parts,  and  soon  the 
mouth  of  the  pit  was  surrounded  by  crowds  breatblb^s  with 
excitement.  After  the  stunning  effects  of  the  awful  explo- 
sion had  a  littJe  subsided,  a  cry  arose,  "  Can  nothing  be 
done  ] — can  nothing  be  done  1 — let  us  go  down  and  save  the 
poor  men  if  possible  V  Volunteers  for  the  perilous  under- 
taking instantly  presented  themselves,  even  more  than 
required  j  and  down  the  sulphurous  depth  went  a  number 
of  as  brave  men  as  ever  existed.  Eighteen  were  found 
alive  near  the  bottom,  but  so  blackened,  burned  and  mangled, 
that,  on  reaching  the  top,  nearly  all  expired  in  great  agony. 

James  Barker,  one  of  tliose  noble  and  brave  volunteers, 
who  had  formerly  woiked  in  the  mine,  in  a  letter  to  me, 
gives  the  following  sad  story  of  I.  's  terrible  eleven  hours' 
work,  in  bringing  out  the  dead,     his  words  are  : — 

"  When  we  got  to  the  bottom,  the  scene  there  was  indes- 
cribable,—  death  and  horror  on  every  side.  O  how  dreadful ! 
But  the  thought  of  having  a  father  and  three  brothers  in 
the  dismal  mine,  besides  many  comrades,  drove  all  fear  from 
my  mind  ;  so,  without  asking  if  there  was  any  danger,  I 
asked  where  my  father  and  brothers  were  working.  The 
place  being  named,  off  I  went.  O  !  how  dreadful  was  the 
smell  of  sulphur,  and  the  sight  was  hoiirt-rending.  Dead 
bodies  of  men,  boys,  and  horses,  lay  on  every  side  ;  but,  with 
my  soul  lifted  up  to  heaven  in  yearning  prayer  for  help,  on 
I  went  to  seek  for  the  living,  yet  almost  without  hope  of 
finding  any.  I  met  with  one  of  the  volunteers,  a  bottom- 
steward,  who  had  a  son  in  the  mine  ;  we  went  together, 
through  smoke  and  damp,  over  fallen  roof  and  brokei  timber, 
witli  Tbeating  heart  and  listening  ear  for  the  voice  oi  a  coui- 
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rafle,  or  anything  to  show  the  sign  of  life.  But  all  was  still 
as  death.  Still  we  went  on  and  on,  the  smoke  getting 
thicker  and  thicker,  and  nothing  but  death  and  destruction 
all  around,  but  we  were  forced  to  return. 

"When  we  got  away,  we  saw  the  fire  burning  in  the 
distance,  near  the  road  we  had  to  pass,  and  we  put  it  out  to 
save  our  lives.  This  done  we  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  almost  dead  ouiTselves  with  the  sulphur  and  fire-damp. 
They  brought  us  brandy  and  rum  to  revive  us,  but  I  had 
nothing  but  water.  Being  a  total  abstainer,  an  1  believing,  at 
that  time  especially,  that  water  was  better  aid  safer  than 
spirits,  I  took  nothing  else  all  the  eleven  !;ours  I  was  in 
those  dismal  mines,  and  I  was  in  all  the  worst  places.  I 
found  a  small  tin  bottle,  tilled  it  with  water,  fastened  it  to 
my  belt,  and  being  ordered  along  with  another  man,  tp  go 
with  and  take  charge  of  other  four  explorers,  we  again  went 
back  to  seek  my  father  and  brothers.  We  got  three 
hundred  yards  further  this  time,  but  again  we  met  with  the 
black  damp.  We  had  only  about  three  hundred  yards  fur- 
ther to  go,  but  we  were  fc;ced  to  stop.  I  cannot  express 
my  feelings  at  this  time,  but  I  still  prayed  to  God  for  help. 
After  resting  awhile  we  tried  again,  but  could  not  go.  Two 
went  back  to  fetch  some  sheeting  to  take  the  fresh  air  with 
us,  and  we  waited  till  they  returned.  While  waiting,  we 
shouted  and  liltened,  but  no  response, — all  was  painfully 
still.  We  had  not  been  waiting  long  before  the  air  began 
to  waver :  then  all  was  as  if  life  was  put  into  everything,  for 
all  was  on  the  move.  Then  came  a  rush  of  air  that  staggered 
us  all,  and  brought  the  black  damp  over  us.  I  got  my 
cap  in  my  mouth  to  keep  it  out,  but  it  had  nearly  choked 
me.  I  fell  down,  and  after  a  time  feeling  a  little  liett^r,  I 
got  to  my  feet  and  ran  for  my  life.    I  did  not  run  far  before 
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I  got  into  the  fresli  air ;  hert?  I  stopped  and  called  for  my 
companions  to  com«  on.  I  again  prayed  to  Ood  to  have 
meroy  and  help  nie,  and  I  folt  ha  aiiawerod  my  prayer,  or  [ 
should  now  hav«  been  numbered  amongst  the  dead.  It  was 
a  feai-ful  stiiiggle, — so  dreadiul  that  I  cannot  describe  it. 

"  We  again  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft ;  my  comrades 
then  left  me  and  went  up  to  the  top.  Brandy  and  rum 
were  again  offered  me,  bat  still  I  would  not  take  any,  but 
kept  to  water,  thinking  it  preferable  to  spirits.  Feeling  I 
coujd  not  leave  my  futher  and  brothers  in  the  mine,  I  got 
another  nmn  to  go  witn  me  tc  seek  for  them  Strengthened 
by  the  hand  of  my  God,  we  got  three  hundred  yards  fur- 
ther up  than  before  ;  but  here  we  had  to  stop, — sulphur, 
smoke,  and  black  damp,  hot  as  a  furnace.  We  lay  down, 
hearkening,  but  still  no  sound.  O  !  where  was  my  father  1 
where  my  brothers  1  and  how  was  my  poor  mother  ?  Lord, 
help  my  poor,  poor  mother!  These  were  my  ciies,  nor 
could  I  help  it. 

"  On  returning  back  we  met  the  master  and  the  en- 
gineers; they  wanted  to  know  what  we  had  seen.  We 
all  tried  to  explore  further,  but  were  driven  back  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft.  Soma  wished  me  to  go  and  see  how  my 
mother  was ;  but  I  durst  not  see  her,  so  I  did  not  go  up.  I 
again  tilled  my  bottle  with  water,  again  prayed  for  help,  and 
again  set  out.  This  time  I  got  one  thousand  yards.  0! 
the  sights  I  had  to  pass ;  some  poor  creatures  had  not  a  rag 
left  on  their  bodies ;  there  were  fifteen  in  one  lot,  all  dead. 
Some  of  our  company  began  to  carry  them  out ;  but  my 
anxiety  to  find  my  father  and  brothers  overcame  everything. 
I  had  been  down  nine  hours,  and  could  not  have  endured 
what  I  did  but  for  Divine  help.     On  going  further  I  saw 
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another  and  auotlier  of  the  slain.  Then  camo  thirty-seven 
all  ill  one  lot  !  This  was  a  sickening  and  drtndful  sight ; 
the  l«nij)  that  I  held  seemed  as  if  it  wore  moiiruing; — it 
was  just  like  a  little  8|)€ck.  My  three  brothers  were 
amongst  this  lot,  all  dead,  cold,  and  stiff.  O  that  one  of 
thbui  could  have  spoken  to  me  ! 

"  Thomas  lay  on  his  back  ;  about  two  yards  further  was 
Andrew,  laid  on  his  face ;  William  was  next,  poor  lad,  also 
lying  on  his  face, — these  two  lay  together.  I  cried  o  it, — 
"  O  !  what  must  I  do, — what  must  I  do?  O  my  mother  ! 
my  dear,  dear  mother!  what  will  she  do  when  she  gets  to 
know  the  v.'Ciat !  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  prayed  to  God 
that  he  would  support  my  mother,  strengthen  her  faith^ 
and  sustain  her. 

"  I  believed  He  had  taken  my  father  and  brothers  all  to 
Himself,  or  I  think  I  should  have  died  on  the  spot.  When 
sufficient  help  came,  one  after  another  was  borne  away  to 
near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  My  strength  was  now  done, 
I  was  taken  up  the  pit,  about  halt-past  two  in  the  knorniug. 
Agreeing  with  some  others  to  go  down  again  at  nine,  I  set 
off  home.  And  now  came  the  grief, — how  could  I  tell  my 
mother  the  truth )  After  telling  her,  my  spirits  seemed  to 
die  away,  and  I  lay  down  completely  exhausted.  But  rest  I 
could  not,  so  long  as  my  father  and  brothers  were  under 
ground.  I  returned  again  to  the  pit,  went  down,  brought 
up  my  brothers,  got  them  home,  and  had  them  laid  out. 
My  dear  mother  was  stupefied  and  helpless.  I  requested 
her  to  let  me  go  again  and  try  to  recover  my  father ;  she 
made  no  answer.  I  was  putting  on  my  cap  to  go  down 
again,  when  the  second  terrible  explosion  went  off.  O  !  how 
I  thanked  God  for  this  wonderful  deliverance, — it  was  all 
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His  gooduess.     A  few  moiiiouts  mora  aud  I  should  have 
been  killed.  •.  , , 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

.,      V       i  "James  Barker." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  anything  more  truly 
dreadful  than  this  simple  narrative. 

When  the  second  appalling  explosion,  j*everberating  like 
thunder,  burst  forth,  followed  again  by  lie  belching  of  dense 
volumes  of  smoke,  and  shi'  ered  timber  from  the  two 
shafts,  it  produced  the  most  bewildering  effect.  Anotiier 
rush  was  made  to  the  sad  scene  of  this  double  disaster,  aud 
the  must  intense  excitement  prevailed.  Again  sorrowing 
relatives  ran  wildly  about,  their  grief  breaking  out  anew  ; 
for  now  all  hope  of  one  being  saved  was  dashed  to  the 
ground  ;  the  men  about  the  pit  sat  down  in  horror  and 
stupefaction,  or  wept  like  children,  for  twenty-six  more 
lives  were  now  sacrificed.  (There  were  twenty- seven  in  the 
pit,  but  one  miraculously  escaped.)  And  these  twenty-six 
were  the  brave,  courageous,  generous  volunteers  that  had 
gone  down  to  seek  and  save  their  fellow-men  1  This  second 
direful  catastrophe  was  felt  to  be  a  calamity  indeed;  and 
the  gloomy  intelligence  hung  like  a  black  cloud  over  the 
whole  country.  - 

There  is  something  truly  dreadful  when,  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean's  rolling,  rising  billows,  and  raging,  roaring  storm, 
to  see  the  blue-light  shot  up  into  the  riven  clouds  telling  of 
a  ship  in  distress ;  or  the  cry  of  the  mariner,  amidst  the 
howling  blast,  when  his  vessel  is  tossed  aniong  the  breakers. 
But  when  a  band  of  fearless  hearts  man  the  Jife-boat,  and 
push  out  into  the  wild,  foaming  deep,  with  the  express 
object  of  saving  the  perishing,  and  are  themselves  engulfed 
in  a  watery  grave,  still  more  intense  and  painful  feeling 
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is  excited.  Such  were  the  men,  and  such  the  objeot,  and 
audi  was  the  fate  uf  those  six-aiul-twunty  heroes,  the  laat 
wlio  purisiied  in  this  fearful  calamity. 

But  had  they  perished  !  — had  these  men  of  science  and 
of  experience,  these  engineers,  masters,  men  of  position, 
perished  1 — was  there  no  ho|>e  1  Some  thought  there  was, 
and  the  cage  was  slowly  lowered  to  the  bottom,  and,  after 
a  short  [)ause,  amidst  inexpressible  excitement,  slowly  drawn 
again  to  the  top.  But  it  was  empty  I  the  fiery  foe  had  slain 
them  all. 

"  The  strife  is  o'er  ;  death's  seal  ih  set, 
On  ashy  li[)S  and  marble  brow." 

0 

Explosion  after  explosion  followed,  which  too  plainly  told 
that  the  mines  were  burning.  Practical  engineers  advised 
the  filling  up  of  the  pits  to  extinguish  the  flames ;  tens  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  earth  were  poured  down  the  shafts, 
and  now  Ardsley  Oaks  is  one  of  the  world's  great  sepulchres. 

On  leaving  this  never-to-be-forgotten  spot,  I  met  three 
joung  women,  whose  sad  countenances  plainly  told  they  were 
amongst  the  sufferers.  All  their  husbands  were  amongst 
the  dead,  and  still  in  the  mines ;  they  were  the  widows  of 
three  brothers,  and  they  requested  I  would  call  to  see  their 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Winter,  in  Baker-street,  who  had  five 
sons  all  dead  in  the  burning  pit.  I  felt  great  reluctance  to 
intrude  on  the  aged  creature's  hopeless  sorrow,  and  yet  I 
had  a  wish  to  comply  with  the  request.  I  went  to  the 
wrong  door,  the  house  of  a  person  named  Evans,  who,  with 
swollen  eyes  and  quivering  lip,  told  me  her  husband  and 
son  were  amongst  the  killed.  On  entering  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Winter,  I  found  the  aged  mourner  sitting  in  her  arm- 
chair, near  the  fire.  For  several  weeks  she  had  been  very 
19* 
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poorly.  At  her  desire  I  sat  down  beside  Ler,  but  felt  that 
no  words  of  mine  could  meet  her  case.  Taking  hold  of  her 
feeble  hand,  I  ''aid,-—  * 

"I  have  called  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Winter,  at  the  request 
of  your  daughters-in-law," 
.    "  Did  you  know  any  of  my  sons  V  she  asked. 

"  No  ;  I  am  a  stranger,"  I  replied,  "  and  am  just  re- 
turned  from  the  pit." 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  hope  that  any  of  them  will 
be  saved  1" 

"  I  fear  not ;  but  I  hope  you  will  again  see  them  all  in 
heaven." 

"Thank  you — thank  you;  for  that  hope  is  all  that  is 
^ow  left  me.  Oh  !  my  John,  Thomas,  Duncan,  Joseph, 
William, — shall  I  meet  you  there?  Ah  !  my  dear  William, 
he  was  my  youngest — only  eighteen ;  and  that  morning, 
knowing  I  was  poorly,  he  brought  my  breakfast  to  my  bed- 
side, and  said, — *  Mother,  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you, 
before  T  go  ?  Ah  !  he  thought  well  of  his  mother,  and  he 
would  have  done  anything  for  me.  I  had  very  little  trouble 
with  any  of  my  lads.     Whatever  must  I  do  now  1" 

"  Well,  my  aged  sister,  there  is  only  one  hand  that  can 
bind  up  the  broken  heart.  He  knows  your  heavy  sorrows, 
and  He  only  can  sustain  you  now,  and  I  believe  He  will." 
-  Before  leaving  the  bereaved  creature  I  hired  a  neighbour 
to  keep  her  company,  night  and  day,  for  a  month,  as  she 
feared  being  alone,  for  now  she  was  the  only  person  left  in 
the  house. 

My  next  call  was  on  the  mother  of  James  Barker  ;  the 
dear  mother  for  whom  he  prayed  when  he  found  his  three 
brothers  amongst  the  dead.  She  resided  at  No.  3,  Ash  Kow, 
Hoyle  Mill.     In  this  row  of  stone  buildings,  there  are  thirty 
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dwellings,  and,  sad  to  relate,  twenty-eight  out  of  the  thirty 
had  one  or  more  of  the  family  amongst  the  dead.  The 
angel  of  death  had  indeed  visited  these  homes,  and  a  great 
cry  like  the  cry  of  Egypt  had  gone  up  to  heaven.  Groups 
of  children,  many  of  them  too  young  to  understand  their 
loss,  were  playing  about  the  doors.  One  of  these  often 
asked,  "  Mother,  when  will  father  come  home."  Others  a 
little  older,  looked  on  in  silence.     These  dear  creatures 

•'  Would  no  more  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  hia  knee  the  envied  kiss  to  share." 

I  found  Mrs.  Barker  with  both  hands  pressed  against  her 
throbbing  heart,  seated  on  the  sofa.  James  told  her  who! 
was,  and  she  held  out  her  hand,  saying, — 

"  O,  how  glad  my  husband  would  have  been  to  see  you  I 
Many  times,  when  reading  your  book,  has  he  wished  to  see 
you.  I  thank  you  for  calling,  for  I  know  it  would  have 
pleased  him  very  much."  > 

"  You  loss  is  very  sad  and  very  great,  Mrs.  Barker ;  but 
you  do  not  mourn  as  those  who  are  without  hope,  for  your 
husband  has  long  been  a  Christian,  and  you  have  taught 
your  children  the  way  to  heaven." 

"  Yes,  my  husband  has  been  a  member  of  a  Christian 
church  thirty  years.  He  loved  his  dear  Saviour,  and  we 
have  been  trying  to  live  for  heaven.  We  have  had  piety  at 
home,  and  I  believe  that,  through  faith  in  a  crucified  Saviour, 
all  four  are  now  in  heaven.  But,  0,  the  mysterious  ways 
of  Providence !" 

*'  Yes ;  God  does  indeed  move  in  a  mysterious  way,  and 
is  His  own  interpreter  ;  but  He  so  far  explains  these  mys- 
teries, as  to  tell  us  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  Him,  and  that  what  we  know  not  now  of 
these  mysteries,  we  shall  know  hereafter." 
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And  here  I  would  observe,  that  during  the  dpy  I  had 
been  so  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  calamity, 
so  bewildered  with  the  scenes  of  deflation  I  had  witnessed 
that  I  was  almost  stupefied  ;  I  had  never  shed  a  tear.  But 
the  moment  I  left  James  and  his  mother,  I  burst  out  weep- 
ing, and  was  glad  I  could  weep.  But  ray  tears  were  tears 
of  sympathy  and  joy.  Yes,  of  joy,  to  know  that  Mrs. 
Barker  felt,  amidst  her  terrible  bereavement,  that  her  dear 
husband  and  sons  were  now  in  paradise ;  and  I  could  not 
help  exclaiming  to  myself, — *'0,  that  all  the  mothers 
and  widows  who  have  lost  their  husbands  and  sons  could 
say  the  same  l" 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  house  of  a  man  whoso  loss 
everybody  seemed  to  mourn — Edward  Cartwright.  He  was 
one  of  those  brought  up  out  of  the  pit  dead,  and  had  left  a 
wife  and  three  children.  Edward  had  been  for  several 
years  a  lay-preacher,  and  had  laboured  hard  to  do  good 
amongst  men  cK  his  own  condition  in  life,  and  at  least  one 
of  those  killed  attributed  his  conversion  to  Edward's  instru- 
mentality. His  widow  was  sorely  distressed.  She  told  me 
of  his  great  anxiety  to  be  useful  and  to  do  good ;  how  he 
often,  in  family  prayer,  besought  the  Lord  to  have  mercy  on 
all  the  miners,  and  prepare  them  for  all  the  dangers  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  so  that  if  it  was  sudden  death  it 
might  be  sudden  glory.  She  spoke  after  long  pauses,  and 
after  one  of  these  she  said, — 

"  You  sit  in  his  chair,  sir." 

This  thought  was  too  much  for  hur, — she  became  almost 
convulsed  with  anguish.  But  at  parting  she  said,  "  My 
dear  Edward  is  now  in  heaven,  and  I  shall  soon  follow." 

It  is  now  pleasing  to  think  that  the  week  before  he  met 
his  instant  death,  he  was  spe^^king  to  the  people  in  "  Thirty 
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Row,"  about  being  prepared  to  meet  their  God,  saying, — 
"The  last  month  of  the  year  is  now  come,  and  we  may  not 
all  see  the  first  month  of  the  next."  Speaking  at  a  church 
meeting  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  explosion,  he,  after 
giving  out  the  hymn, 

"  Earth  has  many  a  scene  of  sorrow," 

Held  up  both  his  hands,  saying, — "  There  will  be  an  ama 
zing  difference  when  I  have  to  exchange  my  dirty  coal-pit 
cap  for  a  crown  of  glory." 

Edward !  that  amazing  change  has  come  to  thee  1  Would 
that  all  that  perished  with  thee  had  so  bright  a  prospect, — 
and  would  that  the  voice  of  this  sad  calamity  might  induce 
many,  but  especially  the  miners,  to  be  wise,  and  think  of 
their  lati«r  end ! 
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Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  young  in  our  Sunday- 
schools  and  churches,  have  often  witnessed  the  deep  concern 
of  youthful  converts  for  their  unsaved  friends  and  relatives, 
especially  their  parents.  Pardoned  themselves,  they  have 
the  most  intense  desire  that  those  they  love  should  enjoy 
the  same  blessing ;  and,  when  they  see  them  indifferent  to 
'  religion,  and  neglecting  their  soul's  salvation,  their  fear  that 
they  will  perish  often  amounts  to  hitter  agony.  One  of 
tliose,  who  was  daily  praying  in  private  for  the  conversion 
of  her  father  and  mother,  told  her  teacher  that  if  it  was  a 
question  whether  she  or  they  must  be  saved,  she  felt  pho 
would  rather  be  losr  hiprself,  if  her  loss  would  secure  their 
eternal  safety. 

Only  those  who  foel  the  value  of  souls,  and  who  weep  and 
pray  for  those  they  love,  can  ever  understand  this  disin- 
terestedness. David  felt  it  for  his  wicked  son  Absalom  ; 
Paul  felt  it  for  the  unbelieving  Jews ;  and  Christ  felt  it  for 
us  all ;  and  those  who  are  the  most  like  Him  will  feel  the 
most  concern  for  others.  He  wept  over  the  sin-smibten 
cities,  and  His  true  followers  still  mourn  over  those  who  re- 
ject heaven's  mercy,  and  bring  down  destruction  upon  theiv 
own  heads;  and  the  young  person  mentioned  in  this  narra- 
tive was  for  a  time  one  of  these  mourners. 

When  Lucy  became  old  enough  to  understand  her  condi- 
tion in  life,  she  found  herself  the  child  of  parents  greatly 
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different  in  many  respects, — especially  in  things  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Her  father  was  a  strong,  healthy, 
labouring  man,  with  wages  >)arely  sufficient  for  the  require- 
ments of  their  small  cottage.  He  was  not  unkind,  nor  was 
he  a  drunkard,  though,  like  too  many,  he  had  formed  the 
bad  habit  of  spending  a  few  hours  in  the  public  house  on  the 
Saturday  evening,  and  sometimes  on  club-night  came  home 
rather  unsteady.  He  never  attended  a  place  of  worship, — 
not  because  he  "hated  parsons,"  n  >i>  because  he  doubted 
the  truth  of  the  Bible,  or  that  he  objected  to  religion, — 
but  because  he  cared,  or  seemed  to  care,  nothing  about 
divine  things ; — he  was  a  neglecter.  When  the  Sundays 
were  fine,  lie  would  go  out  to  get  what  he  called  fresh  air^ 
rambling  about  the  streets  or  fields.  At  other  times  he 
would  sit  in  the  house,  reading  history  or  the  newspapers, 
or  spending  most  of  his  time  lounging  on  an  old  oak  couch, 
resting  himself,  as  he  often  said,  "  until  his  back  achedo" 

The  mother  of  Lucy  was  rather  tall,  very  good-looking, 
orderly,  clean,  and  industrious.  She  had  been  in  the  Sun- 
day-school from  a  child,  bat  it  was  not  until  after  her  mar< 
riage  that  she  began  to  be  concerned  about  eternal  things, 
or  to  think  seriously  about  being  saved.  She  had  then  two : 
young  children,  four  and  six  years  old  respectively.  Lucy 
was  the  eldest,  and  almost  every  Sabbath  the  mother  and 
children  might  be  seen  sitting  on  a  form  near  the  church 
door, — a  very  humble  place,  but  one  the  mother  always  pre- 
ferred ;  for  she  went  to  the  temple  as  the  publican  went, — 
his  prayer  was.  her  prayer, — and  she  said  that  any  place  in 
the  House  of  God  was  precious. 

She  did  not  remain  long  a  weeping  penitent, — earnest 
seekers  seldom  do  3  and  when  the  sweet,  melting  powers  of 
saving  graca  diffused  its  purifying  influence  through  her 
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happy  soul,  it  zz'^e  like  the  still  small  voice.  Bet  her  joy 
was  deep,  and  one  evening,  in  the  fulness  of  her  gratitude, 
she  could  nof  refrain  from  telling  hor  husband  and  young 
children.  The  husband  listened  patiently,  but  made  no 
reply  ;  the  children  wept,  but  did  not  then  understand  why ; 
but  Lucy  never  forgot  that  night. 

When  Lucy  was  about  twelve  years  of  age  she  went  to 
work  at  ihe  mill,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  her 
mother's  health  began  to  fail.  One  evening  Lucy  and  her 
little  sister  were  talking  in  bed  about  how  they  loved  their 
mother,  and  how  good  she  was  ;  the  little  sister  said, — 

"  Lucy,  I  do  think  my  mother  looks  more  beautiful  every 
day." 

"  Yes,  when  she  is  not  so  pale ;  when  her  cheeks  arc 
red,  as  they  often  are,  she  looks  very  beautiful,"  replied 
Lucy. 

**  But  what  does  father  say  she  must  have  the  doctor 
for,  Lucy  1" 

*'  I  cannot  tell,  except  it  is  because  she  coughs  so  much," 
was  the  answer. 

Little  did  these  children  know  the  import  of  their  conver- 
sation ;  others,  who  knew  something  of  the  family  history^ 
saw  another  marked  to  fall.  For  several  months  the  mother 
was  able  to  attend  to  her  housework,  and  she  was  frequently 
80  much  better  that  her  friends  rejoiced  in  hope  she  might 
be  spared.  But  this  was  not  to  be  ;  little  by  little  she  lost 
strength,  but,  like  thousands  similarly  afflicted,  she  thought 
when  spring  returned,  she  should  be  well  again.  She  did 
not  cling  to  life  because  she  feared  death.  She  loved  her 
husband  and  children,  and  for  their  sakes  aione  sho  wished 
to  live,   v-s,  •■;.«^-.  /--v^--'*--  ;■-  -  ■  ;'-"-,;"'>r  ■"-':•■■  ;■  ■: ■^'■.  -  ♦^z  ,  "  ■■':■-'- 

About  this  time  an  ovent  took  place,  which  we  wish  was 
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more  frequent.  Several  of  the  teachers  of  the  Sunday-school 
where  Lucy  atterded,had  met  together  for  the  special  object 
of  praying  that  the  Lord  would  send  the  convincing  and 
converting  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  the  senior 
scholars.  God  heard  their  prayers,  and  many  began  earnestly 
to  seek  the  Lord,  and  believed  to  the  saving  of  their  souls. 
Lucy  was  one  of  this  happy  number,  and  when  her  mother 
heard  of  this,  her  joy  was  great ;  and  especially  when  her 
other  child,  Rachel,  near  eleven  years  old,  began  to  ask  what 
she  must  do  to  be  saved.  The  mother  was  in  raptures ;  and 
had  her  husband  been  brought  to  seek  for  mercy  her  cup  of 
bliss  would  have  been  almost  full. 

It  was  at  this  period  I  became  acquainted  with  this  in- 
teresting family,  learned  what  is  already  narrated,  and 
witnessed  most  of  what  follows. 

I  had  been  addressing  a  large  gathering  of  young  people, 
after  which  many  of  them  wished  to  speak  to  me  on  various 
subjecv:s ;  amongst  them  was  Lucy.  She  had  a  request  from 
her  mother  that  I  would  call  and  see  her,  if  possible,  before 
I  returned  to  Rochdale.  I  called,  and  found  her  seated  in 
a  large  arm-chair,  carefi'lly  wrapped  in  a  dark  woollen 
shawl.  Near  her  stood  a  small  table  on  which  was  her 
Bible,  two  half  oranges,  and  a  small  basin  of  sago  gruel 
The  cottage  was  very  neat  and  clean  ;  Lucy  had  done  it  all. 
For  though  she  was  not  yet  fourteen,  her  mother  had  trained 
her  well.  She  had  been  forced  to  leave  the  mill  to  nurse 
her  sick  parent,  and  willingly  she  did  h«r  work. 

•*  When  are  we  happiest?    In  the  crowded  hall, 
"■■'  When  fortune  smiles  and  flatterers  bend  the  knee  ? 

How  soon,  how  very  soon  such  empty  pleasures  pall. 
.  ".       How  fast  such  fleeting  rainbow  pleasures  flee  1 
li.^-  We  are  not  happy  there.    _  ;;  ,  xy^t 
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"  When  are  we  huppiest?    O,  wlien  resigned 
To  whatsoe'er  our  cup  of  life  may  bring  ; 
"When  we  can  know  ourselves  but  weak  and  blind  :\ 

Creatures  of  earth  can  trust  alone  to  Him 
Who  givetli  in  His  mercy  joy  or  pain  ! 
0,  we  are  happiest  then." 

Anu  it2oli  as  now  the  happiness  of  Lucy's  mother.  The 
last  enefi>}V  *.;;.;.  had  once  again  found  its  mark,  and  soon 
the  victim  a'ouIc-  ,  iver  and  fall.  But  there  was  no  mur- 
muring, no  repining,  no  doubts,  no  fears.  She  was  dying, 
and  she  knew  it;  yet  how  calm,  how  composed,  how 
unspeakably  happy ;  and  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  is 
possible  for  any  being  to  be  truly  happy.  She  was  resting 
her  soul,  body,  circumstances,  and  prospects  on  Jesus ;  and, 
as  the  golden  orb  of  day,  on  a  calm  summer  evening,  when 
sinking  down  the  western  sky,  gilds  as  he  does  all  around 
with  glory,  suggesting  thoughts  of  grander  glories  still,  so 
did  this  dying  saint  behold  by  faith  her  home  prepared  by 
Christ  in  the  mansions  of  the  blest,  and,  as  she  passed  away, 
showed  the  same  glorious  path  to  heaven. 

Lucy  brought  a  low  buffet  and  sat  beside  her  mother's 
knee,  eagerly  catching  every  word  we  spoke.  My  words 
were  few,  for  I  felt  I  was  in  the  presence  of  an  experience 
I  had  yet  to  acquire.  She  told  me  of  her  own  conversion, 
and  of  the  peace  she  had  since  enjoyed.  She  told  me  of  the 
goodness  of  God  in  permitting  her  to  see  her  tv  o  children, 
like  Mary,  choosing  the  "  good  part "  in  their  early  days. 
Site  then  paused,  and  for  a  time  was  silent.  I  did  not  like 
to  speak,  for  I  saw  she  was  under  some  deep  emotion.  Re- 
covering herself  a  little,  she  said, — 

"  O,  how  T  did  want  to  see  my  husband  saved  before  1 
died !     I  have  long  prayed  for  this,  and  I   believe  it  will 
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yet  ccnio."  Then  taking  hulii  of  Lucy's  hand,  she  said, 
"Lucy,  uiy  chiM,  I  want  you  to  proaiise  me  you  will  never 
give  him  up  ;  never,  no  never  !" 

Lucy  b\u'ied  lier  face  in  her  mother's  lap,  weeping  and 
sobbing,  and,  with  an  earnestness  that  showed  it  came  from 
an  overflowing  heart,  said, — 

"  Mother,  1  ne\  er  will,  I  never  will.  O,  mother,  we  shall 
all  meet  you  in  heaven  !" 

Tiie  mother  Hmiling  through  her  tears,  said, — 

"Thank  you,  my  child,  fur  that  promise.  You-yo"  ; 
sister  will  help  you;  and  I  leave  you  this  as  ,.  ^  -i^oy, 
especially  to  you,  Lucy." 

Let  us  not  think  lightly  of  this  affectionate,  dyinT  mother's 
request  to  Lucy,  or  doul>t  the  influence  of  early  p.  Most 

of  the  brightest  oinaments  of  the  Church  of  Christ  found 
the  Saviour  wliile  young,  and  some  of  them  while  very 
young,  and  began  to  exert  an  influence  for  good  amongst 
their  youthful  acquaintances,  and  especially  amongst  those 
of  their  own  family.  Had  the  church  more  confidence  in 
early  conversions,  more  faith  in  the  power  of  saving  grace 
to  reach  our  children,  many  cheering  harvests  would  spring 
u])  amongst  those  who  once  sung  hosannas  in  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  world's  Redeemer.  God  did,  and  God  can, 
from  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  bring  forth  praise. 

We  know  a  girl  who,  one  Sunday  morning  was  getting 
ready  for  the  school,  when  three  wicked  men  called  for  her 
father  to  go  with  them  to  a  dog-race  on  the  moors.  The 
father  promised  to  follow  them  on  in  a  few  moments.  He 
sat  down  to  his  breakfast ;  but  his  child  was  so  shocked  at 
the  thoughts  of  her  father  going  to  a  dog-race,  especially  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  that  she  could  not  help  weeping. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Sarah  V  asked  her  father. 
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The  child  went  aud  leaned  on  Iuh  Hhoiihler,  and,  putting 
lier  small  thin  fiiigerH  through  hw  rough  hair,  said, — 

•'  Father,  Hhould  you  go  to  the  dog-races  on  Sunday,  will 
not  God  see  you  Y' 

"  Bless  thee,  child,  how  thee  talks !  Away  with  tliee  to 
the  school,  and  never  mind  me,"  replied  the  father. 

"  1  will,  if  you  promise  me  that  you  will  not  go,"  she 
said,  still  stroking  down  his  hair  with  her  delicate  fingers. 

"  But  I  told  the  men  I  would  go,"  he  replied. 
;    "  Yes,  but  God  will  forgive  you  if  you  do  not  go,  but  He 
will  not  if  you  do ;  and  I  shall  cry  all  the  day  about  you." 

"  Bless  the  child,  how  she  talks  !  Away  with  thee  to 
the  school,  and  I  will  not  go." 

)      She  pressed  both  his  cheeks  with  her  small  hands,  and  ran 
off  to  the  school,  as  happy  as  a  little  que<m. 

But  that  was  not  all ;  that  same  evenitig  this  little  lady 
had  hold  of  the  horny  hand  of  her  father,  leading  him  to 
the  chapel.  She  could  read  better  than  he  could,  and  found 
the  hymns,  and  stood  on  the  form  to  be  high  enough  to  see 
the  words.  Nor  was  that  all ;  several  months  after,  this 
man,  when  giving  his  experience,  previous  to  being  adraittec! 
a  member  of  the  church,  mentioned  his  child's  conduct  that 
Sunday  morning  he  was  going  to  the  dog-race,  as  the  begin- 
ning of  his  concern  for  pardon.  He  expressed  his  thankful- 
ness to  the  Almighty  that  he  had  such  a  child,  and  said  he 
felt,  that  if  he  had  gone  to  that  dog-race,  God  would  have 
taken  the  child  from  him. 

Two  months  after  I  had  called  to  see  Lucy's  mother,  about 
twelve  o'clock  one  evening,  there  was  a  scene  in  the  humble 
cottage.  The  father  .stood  at  the  head  of  the  bed  holding 
the  hand  of  his  dying  wife  ;  Lucy  and  Rachel  knelt  at  her 
side,  in  speechlesti  sorrow,  and  two  neighbors  sat  at  a  dis- 
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tance,  silently  looking  on.     There  were  a  few  last  words 
faintly  8})oken  :  these  last  words  were, — 

"  Dear  husband,  see  in  my  greatest  nv^ad  what  religion  can 
do.  I  wished  to  see  you  a  child  of  God  before  I  departed, 
but  I  have  left  a  legacy  to  my  children,  and  when  I  am 
gone,  Lucy  will  tell  you  what  it  is." 

Feebly,  very  feebly,  were  these  words  spoken,  and  her  soul 
in  the  company  of  the  waiting  angel  went  away  to  glory. 

For  several  months  after  the  mother's  death,  Lucy's  father 
was  very  regular  in  returning  home.  He  went  less  to  the 
public-house,  and  once  or  twice  attended  the  church  with 
his  two  children.  He  had  some  suspicion  wliat  the  legacy 
was  that  his  dying  wife  had  left,  but  did  not  ask.  Lucy 
durst  not  yet  tell  him,  and  nearly  two  yeai'S  rolled  over 
before  it  was  explained.  Lucy  did  most  of  the  home  work  j 
a  little  help  from  a  neighbor  on  thts  washing  day  was  all 
she  required,  and  things  were  moderately  comfortable.  But 
there  was  this  one  thing,  this  one  cause  of  concern, — father 
was  not  a  Christian.  Lucy  sometimes  thought  he  would 
never  be  saved ;  that  he  would  grow  harder  and  harder  in 
his  indifference,  and  this  gave  her  great  anxiety.  But  she 
held  fast  to  the  promise  made  to  her  mother ;  she  did  not 
and  would  not  give  him  up. 

About  this  period  a  circumstance  occurred,  that  greatly 
eucouraged  her  to  persevere  in  praying  for  her  father.  She 
had  a  young  pious  companion  in  the  church,  named  Ellen, 
who  had  a  careless,  prayerless  mother.  Believing  in  the 
power  of  prayer,  she  had  set  apart  ten  minutes  every  day  to 
plead  with  God  for  her  mother's  salvation.  About  seven 
o'clock  every  evening,  the  time  she  was  most  at  liberty  from 
her  work,  sho  went  up  stairs  to  her  bedroom,  to  ask  again 
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and  again  for  the  burning  desire  of  her  aoul, — her  niother'g 
oonveraion. 

The  mother  had  witnessed  a  ji^reat  change  in  her  daughter. 
She  was  always  afFectionate  and  kind,  but  had  been  unusually 
so  for  many  months.  She  never  seemed  weary  in  helping 
her  mother  in  the  house,  and  did  everything  very  cheerfully. 
Often  had  she  requested  her  mother  to  go  with  her  to 
her  place  of  worship,  but  there  was  always  some  excuse, 
— she  never  would  go.  Ellen's  going  up  stairs  about  the 
same  time  each  evening,  surprised  her  mother.  She  had 
noticed  that  sometimes,  when  she  came  down,  her  eyes  were 
red  with  weeping,  and  determined  to  know  what  was  going 
on.  One  evening  when  Ellen  was  gone  up,  the  mother  took 
off  her  shoes,  gently  went  about  half  way  up  the  steps,  and 
sat  down  to  listen  ;  she  then  hoard  in  a  soft,  subdued,  but 
earnest  voice,  words  that  sent  a  thrill  through  her  whole 
soul. 

On  the  following  Friday  evening,  Ellen  was  quietly  sewing 
by  the  fireside,  and  her  mother  was  ironing.  Without  turn- 
ing round,  her  mother  said,  — 

"  Ellen,  have  you  been  pi'aying  for  me  ?" 

Ellen  was  greatly  astonished  at  this  unexpected  question. 
Her  face  grew  red,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and,  when 
able  to  speak,  she  said,-- 

"  O  mother,  I  bould  not  help  it,  I  could  not  help  it  !  I 
feel  so  concerned  for  your  soul." 

Soon  after  this,  Ellen  had  the  unspeakable  delight  to  walk 
beside  her  mother  to  the  chapel,  and  to  see  her  become  a 
member  of  the  church. 

When  Lucy  heard  of  this,  she  was  more  and  more  deter- 
mined not  to  give  her  father  up.  She,  too,  had  a  set  time 
for  prayer,  and  often  had  so  much  faith  that  eho  was  now 
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expocting  it  every  day.  Had  the  father  known  of  this 
surely  it  would  have  Mofieued  his  hard  heart.  And  he  did 
know  at  lost,  for  one  evening  on  returning  homo  much  earlier 
than  expected,  and  finding  the  door  a  little  opun,  he  entered 
without  being  hoard.  He  stood  fur  a  moment  wondering 
where  his  daughter  was,  and,  hearing  a  voice  up  stairs,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  calling  out,  but,  on  listening,  he  became 
fixed  to  the  spot.  Lucy,  thinking  that  no  one  but  God 
heard  her,  was  pleading  for  her  father. 

•'  O  Lord,"  8he  said,  "  Thou  knowesi  I  promised  my  mother 
I  would  never  give  my  dear  father  up  ;  nor  I  never  will. 
Thou  saved  my  mother,  Tiiou  hast  saved  me  and  my  sister, 
and  Thou  can  save  him.  O  Lord,  do  save  my  dear,  dear 
fathei',  and  I  will  praise  thee  for  ever." 

Fearing  that  Lucy  might  know  he  had  heard  her  prayer, 
he  silently  stepped  out,  leaving  the  door  as  h^  found  it,  and 
pet  out  on  a  short  walk.  But  it  was  such  a  walk  aa  he  had 
never  had  before,  and  his  thoughts  were  loud  thoughts. 
"  This  is  the  Mother's  Legacy,"  said  he ;  "  I  thought  what 
it  was,  but  now  I  know.  I  have  always  thought  my  children 
the  best  children  iu  the  world,  and  now  I  think  better  of 
them  than  ever.  But  what  shall  I  do  1  I  cannot  stand 
this  ;  and  yet,  what  shall  I  do  V 

So  much  of  the  family  I  knew  when  circumstances  separ- 
ated us.  Lucy's  father  lost  bis  work,  and  had  to  remove  into 
another  county  to  get  employment.  Eleven  years  after,  I 
was  attending  a  religious  gathering,  and,  in  my  address  to 
the  people,  mentioned  the  Mother's  Legacy.  The  moment  I 
had  done  so,  two  females  who  sat  near  the  platform,  seemed 
greatly  affected.  I  could  not  tell  why,  and  feared  I  had  said 
something  wrong.  After  the  meeting  was  over,  these  two 
feuialos  followed  me  into  the  vustry,  and  I  at  once  recogiii^Mid 
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Lucy  and  Rachel,  both  dressed  in  black.  I  did  not  ask  them 
any  questions,  as  I  feared  their  father  wsa  dead,  and  I  well 
remembered  the  "legacy.  Lucy  suspected  my  thoughts,  and 
smiling,  said, —  .    v. 

"I  see  you  are  afraid  to  ask  about  my  father,  Mr. 
Ash  worth." 

"  I  am,  Lucy,"  I  replied. 

'•  Well,  I  know  why ;  but  you  do  not  need,  for  we  have 
good  news.  You  saw  us  a  few  weeks  before  we  removed 
into  this  neighborhood.  The  last  Sabbath  we  lived  in  the 
dear  eld  place,  my  father  went  with  us  to  the  church,  and 
wished  us  all  to  see  mother's  grave  before  we  went  away. 
We  all  three  stood  round  the  spot  in  silence.  My  father, 
reading  my  mother's  name,  said,  as  if  talking  to  her, — 

"  You  left  a  legacy  to  your  children,  Martha,  and  1  now 
know  what  it  is,  and  thank  you  for  it." 

"  O  how  my  heart  did  beat  when  he  mentioned  the  legacy, 
and  said  he  knew  what  it  was  !  We  had  never  told  him, — 
how  had  he  got  to  know  1 

"  That  night  before  retiring  to  rest,  knowing  it  was  the 
last  day  we  should  reside  in  the  cottage  where  we  wtTe  born, 
and  where  mother  had  died,  we  were  very  sad.  I  had  locked 
the  door,  and  Rachel  and  1  were  just  going  up  stairs,  when 
father  said, — 

"  Lucy,  I  heard  your  prayer  for  me  on  Tuesday  evening, 
and  then  learned  what  mother's  request  was.  I  know  you 
are  both  anxious  that  I  should  go  with  you  to  chapel  and  be 
a  Christian  ;  don't  give  me  up.  Will  you  kneel  down  now 
and  pray  for  me  ] " 

**  We  did  all  kneel  down,  but  we  could  not  pray ;  we  did 
nothing  but  weep,  and  we  rose  up,  not  having  spoken  one 
wor4.     What  a  night  was  that  for  us  all !     The  following 
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Sunday  we  all  three  went  to  the  new  house  of  praj/er,  about 
one  mile  from  this  place,  and  during  the  sermon  father  was 
completely  broken  down.  Soon  after  he  found  peace  ;  and 
we  think  he  is  one  of  the  best  and  holiest  of  men,  and  we 
are  a  very  happy  family." 

"  When  I  saw  you  in  mourning,  I  feared  your jjjfather 
was  dead,"  I  observed. 

"  0  no,  we  are  in  black  for  our  grandmother — my  father's 
mother.  She  was  a  good  creature,  and  died  in  great  peace. 
When  she  heard  of  my  father's  conversiou,  she  was  in 
ecstacies;  and  though  she  was  seventy-five  years  of  age, 
she  said  she  was  so  glad  that  she  felt  as  if  she  could  leap 
over  the  house." 

We  have  in  this  narrative  another  illustration  of  the 
passage, — "  Sowing  in  tears,  reaping  in  joy."  And  what  a 
joy  !  To  see  those  we  love  walking  with  us  in  the  way  to 
heaven,  is  amongst  the  highest  pleasures  we  can  know  in 
this  life.  To  feel  that  when  we  part  here,  we  shall  soon 
meet  again  and  be  for  ever  re-united  on  the  pearly  plains  of 
paradise,  makes  our  prospects  of  heaven  more  heavenly  still. 
All  children  may  not  see  their  parents  saved,  as  in  this 
case,  but  there  are  many  thousands  of  cases  where  the 
child  has  been  the  instrument  of  the  parents'  salvation. 

To  those  of  my  young  friends  who  have  parents  out  of 
the  way,  like  Lucy's  mother,  I  would  say, — ^never  give  them 
up.  Heaven  has  given  us  a  promise  firm  as  the  everlasting 
hills :  "  All  things,  wJiatsoever  ye  shall  ask  believing,  ye 
shall  receive."  With  a  promise  like  this,  is  it  not  strange 
that  more  of  our  parents  are  not  converted  ?  Never  give 
them  up.  When  you  are  discouraged,  and  feel  tempted  to 
despair  of  their  salvation,  remember  Lucy's  Leoacx. 
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While  reading  over  the  names  of  the  old  Bible-class  roll- 
book  of  our  Sabbath-school,  thoughts  are  often  suggested 
both  painful  and  pleasing.  When  James  KershaWj,  once  a 
poor  boy,  but  afterwards  Member  of  Parliament  for  Stock- 
port, revisited  the  Sunday-school  of  his  early  ^ays,  and 
looked  over  the  old  class-book  to  find  his  own  na  ne,  he  was 
gratified  to  see  that  for  seven  years  he  had  not  been  once 
absent  when  a  scholar,  and  double  that  number  of  years 
when  a  teacher ;  and,  while  putting  back  the  book  into  the 
desk,  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  his  attachment  to  the 
Sunday-school,  and  his  d^ep  regard  for  the  Sabbath,  was 
the  foundation  of  all  his  blessings,  temporal  and  spiritual. 

Give  me  a  young  man  that  has  a  deep  regard  for  tho  Sab- 
bath,— that  reveres  as  sacred  the  Lord's  day, — he  may  not, 
like  Mr.  Kershaw,  become  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  depend  upon  it,  he  will  have  no  mean  social 
position.  From  this  will  spring  almost  every  other  good ; 
he  shall  "  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth."  But 
show  me  a  young  man  that  thinks  lightly  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  seeks  worldly  pleasures  on  that  day, — he  will  soon  think 
lightly  of  the  school,  the  church,  the  Bible,  and  everything 
sacred,  and  blast  his  own  prospects  in  life,  sink  down  in 
wickedness,  poverty,  and  often  in  crime.  The  young  man 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  sketch,  is  a  painful^ 
though  far  from  solitary,  illustration  of  this  truth,  as  our 
Bible-class  records  can  testify. 
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E  Imund  was  about  the  same  age  as  myself,  aiid,  along 
with  others,  sat  with  me  oa  a  good  strong  three-inch  thick 
form,  supported  by  six  round  leg>t.  We  had  two  teachers, 
attending  each  alternate  Sunday.  One  of  them  was  a  tall, 
patient,  red-cheeked  man,  with  soft  hands,  kind  words,  and  a 
loving  leart.  We  called  him  "  Old  James,"  and  we  all  loved 
him.  The  other  was  a  stern,  bad-tempered  man,  with  a  stick, 
which  he  took  care  to  make  us  all  well  acquainted  with. 
Some  people  say  that  you  can  flog  a  lad  any  time,  for  he  is 
always  either  going  into  mischief  or  just  coming  out.  Our 
stern  teacher  seemed  to  be  one  ot  this  class  of  thinkers,  for 
he  laid  on  right  and  left.  Perhaps  we  deserved  it,  if  so, 
we  got  it,  but  none  of  us  liked  it.  ;    v 

One  Sunday  morning  Old  James  was  talking  to  us  about 
heaven.  We  had  been  reading  the  twenty-first  chapter  of 
E-evelation,  and  the  old  man  seemed  almost  in  paradise  while 
he  was  reading  and  talking  with  us  about  it.  Never  before 
that  day  had  I  such  a  view  of  that  happy  place  Old  James 
saw  we  were  all  affected,  and  he  laid  his  soft  hands  on  our 
heads,  one  by  one,  and  besought  us  to  be  good  lads,  and 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  and  then  we  should  go  to  that 
glorious  place  of  which  we  had  been  reading. 

Most  of  us  had  taken  our  dinner  to  the  school,  for  nearly 
all  in  that  class  resided  two  or  three  miles  from  the  place. 
At  noon  we  gathered  round  the  large,  warm  stove,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  chapel,  and  began  to  untie  our  small  linen 
handkerchiefs,  to  see  what  wf?  had  brought  for  dinner.  I 
well  remember  mine  was  an  apple-cake,  the  half  of  a  circle, 
witli  the  widest  selvedye  of  any  apple-cake  I  had  ever  seen. 
But  it  is  a  qunt'r  cake  ahun«ry  lad  will  turn  his  back  upon, 
so  I  began  tliggiiig  my  teeth  into  the  selvedge,  wondering 
when  I  should  get  to  the  apple.  But  when  T  remembered 
that  the  cakf,  \v,is  as  good  as  my  poor  dear  mother  could 
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aSbrd  to  make,  and  that  she  had  made  the  best  of  what  she 
had  to  do  with,  that  settled  all  my  questions,  and  I  finished 
it  without  a  murmur.  ^  i;^  ,<      v  >fi 

As  we  sat  round  the  stove,  we  began  to  talk  about  heaven, 
oar  morning  lesson.     Edmund  said  to  me: — 

"  Johnny,  does  thou  think  thou  will  ever  get  to  heaven  ] '' 

"  I  hope  I  shall,  Edmund,"  I  replied. 

"  And  where  wilt  thou  sit  in  heaven  : — with  Old  Jamrs, 
or  with  him  with  the  stick  1 "  Edmund  asked. 

"With  Old  James,  to  be  sure,"  was  my  answer. 

"  So  will  I,  and  so  will  I,"  said  the  other  lads  ?M  round. 

That  day  we  were  all  very  good,  and  made  a  barg  '  that 
we  would  always  go  to  ha  schoo',  and  keep  the  &!ti;!>ath- 
day  holy,  as  Old  James  had  requested  us. 

Spring  came,  and  with  the  spring  came  »  great  7.\isfortune 
to  Edmund : — he  got  a  new  swallow-ta^"led  coat,  or,  as  we 
called  it,  a  jacket  with  laps.  So  'ong  as  he  /  i  i  only  a 
round  jacket,  like  the  rest  of  us,  he  seem  i  all  ligbt,  but 
the  laps  made  him  viite  a  somebody.  He  thcuglri;  and  said 
he  was  too  big  now  to  go  ,  >  Sanday-i-chool ;  so  he  left  as 
and  went  away,  t  king  !;:«  kou  vith  Idm.  It  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  turn  some  lads  out  of  round  jackets  into  iaptj,  as 
Edmund's  case  proved. 

It  was  many  months  before  I  met  with  Edmund  again ; 
but  one  Sunday  evening,  on  returning  from  the  school,  I 
saw  him  in  company  with  several  others,  who,  twelve 
months  before,  he  would  not  have  been  seen  with.  He 
stood  at  the  top  of  a  hedge,  a  short  distance  from  the  high- 
way, and,  the  moment  he  saw  me,  he  put  his  hands  to  his 
mouth  and  shouted, — "Amen  !  amen  !  let  us  pray;  "  and 
then,  with  his  companions,  burst  out  laughing. 

I  stood  stil'^  and,  looking  at  Edmund,  snid,  speaking  loud 
so  hat  lie  could  hear, — "  Edinuiuj,  is  this  keeping  the  Sab- 
bath day  holy,  as  you  promised  you  would  ? " 
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But  this  only  brought  a  fresh  peal  of  laughter,  w\th 
another  "  Amen !  amen  ! " 

Young  as  I  then  was,  I  could  see  that  Edmund  made  a 
great  misitake  when  he  thought  he  was  too  big  to  attend 
Sunday-school.    He  had  now  become  the  companion  of  foolp, 
and  could  mock  at  the  Sabbath.      It  was  easy  to  predict 
what  would  follow,  for  the  way  in  which  a  person  regards 
the  Lord's  day  is  always  a  test  of  character.     It  is  God's 
day, — the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord.     It  was  mercifully  given  to 
man, — ^to  all  men, — at  creation  ;  confirmed  when  the  law 
was  given  at  Sinai ;  and  the  commandment  then  written  by 
the  hand  of  God  Himself,  imperatively  demanded  it  sliould 
be  kept  holy.     It  was  made  for  man,  that  he,  his  son,  hia 
daugliter,  his  man-servant,  his  maid-servant,  the  stranger,- 
and  even  his  toiling  cattle,  should  enjoy  it  as  a  day  of  rest. 
It  was  not  given  to  the  Jews  only  ;  it  no  more  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  Jews  than  do  all  the  other  commandments. 
The  ten  commandments  are  for  all  nations,  and  are  binding 
to  the  end  of  tiuie.     "  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  one 
jot  or  one  tittle  sljall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all 
be  fulfilled.     Whosnever,  therefore,  shall  break  one  of  these 
least  commandments,  and  teach  men  so,  he  shall  I      jailed 
the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."     But  it  is  ci<      »tful  if 
ever  such  a  mun,  except  he  repent,  gets  to  hea\     .  at  all. 
Isaiah,  when  s[)eaking  of  the  blessed  day,  says,      If  thou 
turn  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day ;  and  call  the 
Sabbath  a  deli<^ht,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  hono     ;)le ;  and 
shalt  honour  him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  noi-  finding 
thine  own  pie.isure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  wordii ;  then 
thou  shalt  di^light  thyself  in  the  Lord,  and  I  will  cause  thee 
to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth  ;  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."    There  is  something  morr  in  th^Ke 
words  than  mere  resting  ;  but  it  was  ordered  to  be  a  day  of 
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rest,  that  it  might  be  better  kept  as  a  day  of  holiness.  Yet 
this  day,  given  by  heaven  as  a  blessing,  is  by  thousands 
turned  into  a  curse ;  for  they  are  more  wicked  on  this  day 
than  any  other.  And  though  they  have  the  advantage  of 
ceasing  from  work  on  that  day,  because  of  the  command- 
ment, yet  they  hate  its  holy  character.  The  infidels  of 
France,  during  the  reign  of  reason,  terror,  and  bloodshed, 
abolished  the  Sabbath,  but  there  was  soon  a  terrible  retri- 
bution. Let  men  say  what  they  will,  all  the  armies  of  Christ- 
endom cannot  change  one  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ; "  come  to 
pass  it  must,  and  the  events  of  every-day  life  amply 
prove  it. 

Todd,  the  American  writer,  tells  us  that  every  merchant 
in  New  York  who  kept  his  office  open  all  or  part  of  the 
Sab^jath  day  failed  in  business ;  that,  in  twenty-years,  at 
leiist  forty  Sabbath-breaking  merchants  went  to  ruin, — ^not 
one  e'^/^aped. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochdale,  there  is  a  place  called 
Bridge  Mill.  A  good  old  Christian,  of  the  name  of  William 
Heape,  rented  *-hv6  mill  from  a  large  and  wealthv  woollen 
manufacf  iiTer,  uf  the  name  of  Walmsley,  i-esidinj?  at  Castle 
mere.  One  Sunday  morning,  Walmsley  sent  H&a,pe  word 
that  he  must  see  all  the  men  to  work  that  day,  and  get  ready 
some  pivjces  that  were  much  wanted.  Heape  returned  for 
answer,  that  by  one  o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning  he  would 
bagin,  and  do  all  he  could,  but  he  must  be  excused  working 
on  the  Sunday.  Walmsley  was  much  offended  at  the  answer, 
and  sent  his  own  wjw^housemen  to  do  the  pressing  and 
packing  of  the  pieces.  The  cart  containing  the  goods  had 
to  pass  through  the  brook  called  the  Roach,  that  ran  close  to 
the  mill.  The  river  had  iTsen  dui*ing  the  day,  but,  being 
night,  they  could  not  see  this,  and  the  horse,  cart,  and  goods 
were  all  upset  and  carried  down  the  stream.  The  werehouse- 
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men  Bcreamed  out  when  they  saw  the  cart  turn  over.  Mrs. 
Heape,  hearing,  them,  ran  out  of  the  house  to  see  what  was 
wrong,  ard,  seeing  the  goods  floating  down  the  stream, 
said, — "  There  goea  your  Sunday  work  !" 

The  house  and  wealth  of  Walmsloy  have  paused  into  other 
hands,  but  William  Heape,  the  lover  and  observer  of  the 
Sabbath,  greatly  prospered,  and  his  many  sons,  treading  in 
their  father's  steps,  have  proved  the  words  of  Isaiah  true. 

Kings  and  rulers  may  take  counsel  together  against 
heaven's  laws,  but  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh 
at  them.  To  go  against  a  Thus  aaith  the  Lordy  will  bring 
inevitable  ruin ;  and  one  Thua  aaith  the  Lord  is,  "  Remem- 
ber the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.'"'  < 

If  it  should  be  asked,—  -"But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
Edmund  1" — my  answer  is,  that  his  subsequent  life  will 
show  what  misery  a  disregard  of  the  Lord's  day  almost  in- 
variably entails.  We  saw  him  last  standing  on  the  top  of 
the  hedge,  shouting  and  mocking  one  of  his  school-mates. 
Three  other  scenes  in  his  career  will  show  the  consequences 
of  his  early  follies. 

A  rough,  drunken  oharacter,  that  sometimes  attended  the 
Chapel  for  the  Destitute,  came  to  request  I  would  go  to  see 
a  young  man  who  was  very  ill  in  one  of  our  lodging-houses. 
He  said, — "  I  guess  he  is  somebody's  child,  and  should  not 
be  left  to  die  like  a  dog.  He  says  he  knows  you  ;  come,  go 
wi*  me  and  pray  wi'  him,  if  he  wants  it;  that  will  do  no 
harm,  at  ony  rate." 

I  at  once  went  with  the  rough  messenger,  and  found  a 
young  mm  doubled  up  with  pain,  in  a  miserable  bed.  He 
groaned,  and  entreated  some  one  to  put  something  warm  to 
his  feet.  I  immsdiatt'ly  got  the  oven  plate,  wrapped  it  in  an 
old  rag,  and  pressed  it  to  his  cold  feet.  This  soon  brought 
relief.  I  had  not  seen  his  face,  for  he  covered  his  head  with 
the  bed-clothes  the  moment  I  went  into  the  room,  and  seemed 
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dHtermined  I  should  not  know  him.  But  the  rough  man 
said  to  him, — "  Hold  up  thy  fa^e,  Ned,  and  let  Mr.  Ash  worth 
see  who  thee  art.  What  art  te  feard  on  ?  He  will  happen 
buy  thee  a  drop  o'  brandy ;  for  thee  needs  something  for  in- 
side as  well  as  eawt." 

The  dirty  sheet  was  pulled  off  Ned's  face,  and  I  found  that 
it  was  my  old  Sunday-school  fellow,  Edmund.  He  had  been 
drinking  for  several  days,  fell  ill,  and  crept  into  a  common 
lodg'ng-house,  as  he  thought,  to  die ;  but  care  and  nursing, 
all  at  my  expense,  brought  him  round.  I  bought  him  a 
shirt  and  a  pair  of  stockings,  and  he  begin  work  again, 
thankful  for  the  kindness  shown  him.  He  told  me  during 
his  sickness,  that  he  never  attended  a  place  of  worship 
for  years,  bub  that  he  never  saw  people  going  to  the  chapel 
or  church,  without  envying  them  ;  that  he  was  most  miser- 
able on  the  Sunday,  and  thousands  of  times  had  wished  that 
he  had  followed  the  advice  of  Old  James,  and  kept  the 
Sab  bat  1 1  day  holy. 

Poor  Edmund  !  he  envied  those  that  he  saw  keeping  the 
kriV)bath  holy,  and  going  to  the  house  of  God  ;  and  well  he 
might. 

There  are  many  beautiful  scenes  \n  this  beautiful  world, 
bub  there  is  one  that  has  to  me  the  most  cheering  inberesi, 
and  awakens  the  most  joyous  thoughts.  I  am  not  insensible 
to  the  silent  but  impre.ssive  liUjguage  of  God's  vi8i'.)le 
universe, — the  heavens,  the  everlasting  hills,  the  majestic 
rocks,  the  woods,  the  dells,  the  tields,  the  lii»wer3, — thest^  tiil 
the  mind  with  deep  emotions,  and  give  birth  to  unutterable 
feelings.  But  there  is  a  sight  still  grander,  awakening 
emotions  still  higher  and  nobler,  when,  on  the  Sabbath  morn, 
you  see  the  gathering  of  thousands  of  God's  people,  old  and 
young,  to  their  various  Zions,  to  mingle  their  voices  in 
praises   to  Him   whose    voice    called    fcrth  those  glorious 
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heavens,  tlioso  hills,  rocks,  fields,  and  flowers.  It  is  then 
that  heaven  seems  nearest  to  earth,  and  the  glories  of  the 
temple  above  are  reflected  in  the  temple  below. 

•' How  sweet  a  Sabbath  thus  to  spend,  j; 
In  hopes  of  one  that  ne'er  shall  end  !  " 

The  next  time  I  saw  Edmund,  was  under  still  more  pain- 
ful circumstances.  I  had  been  several  days  serving  on  the 
jury,  at  the  Manchester  Quarter  Sessions,  and,  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  ray  name  beginning  with  "A,"  was  appointed 
foreman.  There  were  many  persons  to  be  tried  for  stealing, 
and  amongst  the  number  I  was  sorry  to  find  the  name  of  my 
old  Bible-class  mate.  The  charge  against  him  was  that, 
along  with  three  others,  he  had  stolen  a  sack  of  malt. 
Edmund  was  the  least  guilty;  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  stealing,  but  part  of  the  malt  was  found  in  a  bag  under 
his  bed.  The  trial  did  not  last  long,  for  there  was  no  doubt 
of  their  guilt.  Being  the  foreman,  it  was  my  duty  to  pro- 
nounce the  finding  of  the  jury,  and  when  the  court-cryer, 
with  a  loud  voice,  cried  out,  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  do 

you  find  Edmund  — guilty  or  not  guilty?"  with  a 

heavy  heart  I  looked  at  Edmund.  Our  eyes  met,  and  in 
his  eyes  I  could  read  the  working  of  his  soul ;  they  plainly 
said,  "  Have  pity  on  me  !  "  A  choking  sensation  arose  to 
my  throat,  and  1  was  very  near  breaking  down  before  I 
could  pronounce  the  word — "  Guilty  !  " 

The  rest  of  the  jnry  seemed  surprised  at  ray  emotion,  but 
I  did  not  tell  them  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  once  a 
hapi)y,  innocent  lad  iu  our  Sunday  school  class.  Edmund's 
sentence  was  six  weeks'  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour. 

Jurymen,  after  their  wurk  is  done,  ha,ve  the  privilege,  if 
they  wish  it,  of  going  through  the  cells,  wards,  and  work- 
shops of  the  prison.  On  this  occasion  we  all  agreed  to  go 
together  aud  see,  what  I  am  sorry  can  be  seen  in  any  part 
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of  this  country.     I  sttood  on  a  halcouy,  lookin£»  at  a  number 

of  men  dres.'-ed  in  coarse,  black  woollen  clotb,  with  yellow 

stripes,  turning  a  large  whe»'l  with  their  foot ;  tliis  was  the 

treud  mill.     Edmund  was  ouo  of  these,  and  while  1  stood 

looking  at  the  panting  men,  it  was  Edmund's  turn  to  ome 

li  off.     He  went  straight  to  a  pump  that  stood  near,  and  taking 

hold  of  the  chained  tin  cup,  he  drank  deep  ^nd  long,  then 

wiped  the  sweat  from  his  face,  and  sat  down  till  his  turn 

'ft 

dume  again.       It  was  heavy  work,  and  I  couhl    not  help 

tbitnking  of  the  words,  "Tke  way  of  tranagi essors  is  hard." 
I  felt  truly  sorry  for  Edmund,  and  was  glad  he  did  not  8ee 
me,  for  I  did  not  want  to  cause  him  pain  by  the  wide  con- 
trast. T  had  not  then,  nor  have  I  yet,  anything  of  which  1 
can  boast ;  but  I  do  believe  that  a  love  and  constant  regard 
for  tlie  Sabbath,  has  saved  me  from  tliose  snares  into  which 
many  of  my  early  acquaintances  have  fallen.  After  Edmund 
came  out  of  prison,  he  was  comparatively  steady  for  many 
years.  He  kf'i)t  away  fr-im  thieves,  but  still  most  of  his 
Sundays  were  sjjont  in  the  public-house.  I  had  olten  invited 
him  to  attend  some  place  of  wor.ship,  and  never  again  to 
touch  drink.  Again  and  again  he  promised  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  but  he  did  not.  An  old  proverb  says,  that  "  the 
way  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions."  Good  resolu- 
tions, made  in  our  own  strength,  are  as  weak  as  a  straw. 

Another  message  came, — this  time  brought  by  an  old 
woman.  She  informed  me  that  she  had  a  man  staying  at 
her  house  dying  of  consumption, — that  he  kept  calling  out, 
— "  Will  some  one  go  and  fetch  John  Ashworth  ?  I  am 
sure  he  will  come  if  you  tell  him  how  ill  I  am.  Do  go  and 
fetch  him  !" 

We  need  not  be  surprised,  when  death  stares  the  wicked 
man  in  the  face,  that  he  should  be  anxious  for  the  company 
of  praying  men.  When  sickness  lays  a  man  on  his  bed, 
and,  in  the  quiet  hours,  memory  begins  to  travel  back,  and 
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th(f  black  wrty-maiks  of  life'rise  up  to  the  viBion, — when 
conscience  can  no  longer  be  smothered,  and  the  soul  begins 
to  realize  and  sliudder  at  its  gloomy  prospects,  vone  that  knew 
something  of  this  tells  us  that, —  '    -y^m 

"  The  soul  that  broods  o'er  guilty  woes, 
•,     ^        Is  like  the  scorpion  girt  by  fire  ;  '  i;, 

"'  '  . . ';'      '  So  writhes  the  mind  remorae  has  riven  ;  ' 

"  Undone  for  earth,  unfit  for  heaven  ;  ^ 

»     /j  Darkness  above,  despair  beneath  ;         ^, 

Within  it  fire,  around  it  death." 

Theae  were  my  views  and  feelings  when  I  entered  the  sick 
room  of  Edmund,  for  he  it  was  that  the  old  woman  had 
fetched  me  to  see. 

"  I  am  fain  you  are  come,  Jghn,  but  you  have  only  come 
to  see  a  wreck — a  skeleton,"  were  Edmund's  first  words. 

"  But  why  are  you  glad  to  see  me  ?  I  fear  I  can  do  but 
little  for  you  now,  Edmund."  •  .1  v  .   „: 

"  But  surely  I  must  not  die  as  1  am, — unprepared,  unpre- 
pared ;  surely  not,  surely  not  I"  •      :;        > 

"  But  I  cannot  save  you,  Edmund,  nor  all  tht;  men  ia  the 
world  ;  no,  nor  all  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven." 

"  But  surely  I  must  be  saved,  John ;  what  must  I  do  !  Do 
tell  me!" 

"  Do  ^'ou  believe  you  are  a  sinner,  Edmund?" 

"  Yes,  7.  do,"  was  his  reply. 

"  Do  y<^»'  feel  that  you  are  a  sinner? — for  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  simply  believing  it  and  feeling  it." 

"  Yes,  I  do  JohiT,"  he  replied. 

"  Do  you  believe  that  Christ  died  for  you,  and  that  He 
can  save  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  He  could ;  but  I  don't  believe  He  will." 

"  Then  there  is  no  hope  for  you.  If  you  don't  believe  He 
will  save  you,  how  can  you  be  saved  ? " 

"  Well,  then,  I  can  never  be  saved ;  for  I  have  been  so 
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'Wicked  and  sinned  so  long,  and  done  ifc  with  my  eyes  open, 
for  I  knew  better.  Sabbath-breaking  has  brought  me  to  this ; 
that  was  my  first  wrong  step.  O  that  I  could  undo  what  I 
have  done ;  but  this  can  never  be  !     What  must  be  done  V* 

"  Believe  that  Christ  will  save  you,  Edmund,"  I  answered. 

"  But  how  can  1 1 — how  can  1 1" 

"Because  He  says  He  will,  and  you  ought  to  believe 
Him,  for  if  you  don't  you  grieve  Him." 

"  Where  does  Christ  say  that  ?     Do  tell  me,  John." 

"  You  read  many  times  in  the  Bible-class,  at  school,  these 
words  :  "  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners 
— He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost ;"  and  to 
those  that  are  burdened  with  sin,  He  says,  "  Come  to  me 
and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

For  a  long  time  we  were  silent.  I  feared  to  disturb  his 
thoughts,  for  he  was  evidently  surprised  at  what  had  been 
said.  I  took  out  my  handkerchief  to  wipe  away  the  tears 
that  were  running  down  each  side  of  his  face,  but  still  I 
spoke  not.  Heaving  a  deep  sigh,  he  quietly  turned  his 
head,  and,  looking  me  in  the  face,  slowly  said, — "  Is  it  so  ? 
— is  there  mercy  for  mel " 

Seeing  he  was  exhausted,  I  took  my  pocket  Testament, 
read  some  portions  suitable  for  his  condition,  and  then  knelt 
down  to  plead  for  poor  Edmund.  O  how  precious  to  me 
was  the  sinner's  Friend  at  that  moment ! 

During  that  night  Edmund  was  taken  with  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing, and  burst  a  blood  vessel  ;  and  when  I  called  the  follow- 
ing morning,  I  saw  a  worn-out  body  covered  with  a  white 
sheet.     Edmund  was  dead. 

Do  I  think  he  was  saved  1  the  reader  will  anxiously  ask. 
I  dare  not  answer  the  question.  The  Oudge  of  all  the  earth 
•<(rill  do  riglit,  but  if  the  Sabbath-breakers  take  warning,  my 
object  will  be  answered  in  writing  this  narrative  of  my  old 
Bchool-fellow,  Edmund. 
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